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INDUSTRIAL MARK 





THE TIME READER*..as seen by 


STOCKHOLDER 


VACATIONIST 


* TIME offers advertisers the biggest concentration of best customers 
and influential people available in the U. S. today. Neverthe- 
less, Lichty exaggerates. Not all TIME readers own prize cows. 








- When purchase is first contemplated, 
long before it is generally made known, 

m T.R. is habitually consulted FIRST 
‘by U.S. Industry for complete advance 
picture of all available supply sources! 


The value of the exclusive T.R. clien- 
tele can not be measured by mere 
numbers of circulation alone. 


In terms of purchasing power 
of purchasing men who order, 
pay for, prefer and use it, 
T.R. circulation is more than 
double the circulation of any 
other such guide. 


When purchase is first contem- 
plated, better than 60% of the total 
Industrial Purchasing Power of the U.S. 
consults T.R. for its exclusive, accu- 


rate, encyclopedic sources of supply — 
this fact is exemplified by the growing 
number of new advertisers. 


T.R. provides the advertiser with 
the greatest number of direct sales pro- 
ducing inquiries in its own right. And, 
by its unique circulation characteristic— 
Readership-Zero, Buyership-100% 
Thomas Register is the recognized in- 
dex or source for future interest and 
location of matter casually noted from 
“Readership” advertising: An impor- 
tant extension value otherwise absent 
in usual advertising coverage. 


@ I HOMAS = ® 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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FOUNDED 1933 
INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Original "What's New” Monthly 





THOMAS’ 
GROCERY 
REGISTER 


The Complete 
Food Trade Guide 


“11,648 Advertisers 
Can't be Wrong” 
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There are publications that cover an industry from A to Z; 
there are others that go only to the specialists in each 
industry. INDUSTRIAL HEATING is a publication of the 
latter type; it reaches only those interested in industrial 
heating, but it reaches 100 per cent of these men in every 
industry, regardless of their industrial classification—Oper- 
ating Officials and Executives, Plant Superintendents and 
Shop Foremen, Production Managers and Plant Engineers, 
Metallurgists and Chemists, Combustion and Fuel Engi- 
neers, Heating Specialists, Heat-treaters, etc. By aiming 
straight at a definite market, INDUSTRIAL HEATING, with 
its verified and highly selective circulation, gives the 
advertiser of industrial heating, forging and heat treating 
equipment and accessories by far the MOST COMPLETE 
COVERAGE of this market that it is possible to secure with 
any medium—the greatest value for your advertising dollar. 


e 
THINK THIS OVER—Industrial Heating, with a circulation 
of more than 18,000 copies monthly, gives the most com- 
plete coverage of the buyers and users of industrial fur- 
naces, ovens, kilns, dryers, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyrometers, burners, fans, 
blowers, quenching devices, spray booths, etc., and heat 
treating supplies ... More manufacturers of this class 
are represented in “Industrial Heating” than in all other 
publications . . . “Industrial Heating” produces results. 


* 
SEND FOR RATE CARD AND CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 


AIM STRAIGHT 


het 


With Your Advertising 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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Canada or Pan-America. Add $2 per year 
gee! I a ane 


class matter May 21, 1948, 
at Chicago, Ill. under the 
1879. Additional entry 
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shop talk 


® This being our annual “forecast” 
issue, we'd like to do a bit of “fore- 
casting” about what you'll find 
IM during the coming year. We 
have just completed the most suc- 
cessful year in our history, but are 
looking forward to an even more 
successful 1957. 

Just a little over a year ago, we 
began making a series of changes in 
the format of IM and adding and 
revising features to better serve in- 
dustrial marketers. From all indi- 
cations, these changes have been 
well received by our readers. 

This month, we are making still 
another change which we feel will 
make IM even more helpful to its 
readers. On page 64 you'll find a 
new heading, “For The Record.” It 
replaces the one labeled “News.” 

This represents more than just a 
matter of ordering a new set of 
electros, however. For some time 
now, we've recognized that a 
monthly publication with extended 
closing dates can hardly do justice 
to the job of covering the fast mov- 
ing events in the field of advertis- 
ing and selling to business and in- 
dustry, That’s a job for someone 
else and, we hasten to add, is being 
well handled by our sister publica- 
tion, Advertising Age. 

Our function, we feel, is to inter- 
pret this news in terms of its im- 
portance to industrial marketers... 
plus digest, for faster reading, items 
which should be included “for the 
record.” Actually, this change has 
been taking place for a long time, 
but we’ve given the whole subject a 
lot of discussion and planning re- 
cently and, as a result, are concen- 
trating on improving our service in 
this area. 

During 1957, we will constantly 
strive to improve our “For The 
Record” department. Any sugges- 
tions you might have for making 
this department more valuable to 


you will be sincerely appreciated. 

Another change you'll find in 
1957 is an addition to our monthly 
report on advertising volume in 
business papers. Because of a grow- 
ing interest in classified advertis- 
ing, we’re adding a regular monthly 
list of the leaders in classified ad 
volume. 

While this new feature will really 
begin next month, we have added a 
list of classified leaders to our an- 
nual round-up of advertising vol- 
ume which begins on page 105. 

During the coming year, you'll 
also find a series of “cross-country 
reports,’ based on field interviews 
by IM editors. These reports will 
summarize how leading industrial 
advertisers are handling such prob- 
lems as cooperative advertising, 
servicing inquiries, controlling ad- 
vertising costs, etc. We'll also 
round-up material on how indus- 
trial sales managers are tackling 
some of their roughest problems. 

In 1957 issues of IM, you'll also 
find reports on “Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming” sessions held _ in 
various cities around the country 

. more important case studies on 
the advertising and selling opera- 
tions of leading industrial corpora- 
tidbns . . . special feature sections on 
such subjects as industrial direct 
mail and catalogs . . . and, of course, 
a continuation of all of IM’s long- 
popular features. 

We're quite enthusiastic about the 
editorial “package” we've planned 
for 1957. It can only be successful, 
however, if it provides our readers 
with the type of material they want 
and need. As always, we'll welcome 
your comments and criticisms — 
they provide the guide we need to 
make 1957 even more successful 
than 1956. 
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FRANCHISE- 
PAID 
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@ Every customer subscription 
to one of our publications 
using FRANCHISE-PAID CIR- 
CULATION is paid for by a 
leading dealer in his immediate 
market. These must be your 

best prospects, because 

they’re his best customers. 


FRANCHISE - PAID CIR- 
CULATION combines the best 
features of ALL types of 
circulation and carries your 
advertising message to the most 
responsive and carefully 
Selected audience that exists 
for your products or service. 


The Industrial Publishing Corp. 
812 HURON RD. + CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Publishers of: 


Flow Magazine 
Occupational Hazards 
Applied Hydraulics 
Modern Office Procedures 
Industry & Welding 
Precision Metal Molding 
Welding Illustrated 
Moterial Handling Illustrated 
Commercial Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning 
Aeronautical Purchasing 
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TABLE OF 


1957 .. another boom year for industry .............. 
looks like a prosperous year ahead for industry, according to some 

industrial advertisin nd sales managers, agency heads and 

rs who took part in IM’s annual survey. 


edictions generally are right. 


Hard sell gets harder as boom goes on ........+-+++++ 
Here’s the word on what 1957 industrial advertising will look like. . 
vey of the heads of 


straight from the men who prepare it. An IM sur 
1] 


ig 
agencies in the industrial field 
agencies in the industrial field. 


° ee ° ° * 
Big space, more color in '57 industrial ads ............. 
Business paper sales managers covered in an IM survey see bigger 
ad budgets that will produce better ads and bring increased sales to 


inausiry in lvyo/. 


New ene tig tool shows capital spending ........... 
i f 1,000 companies shows dip in authorized 


iarter of 1956. Is it significant, or only seasonal 


Middle East tensions won’t hurt export budgets ...... 
I ite such disruptive events as the Suez crisis, international ad\ 


20% for 1957, export admen predict. 


ee: “my spending boom will last through '58 ..... 
vey shows indusiry will spend $40.2 billion for new plants and 


ess ment this year. 


Listen, Mr. Media Director ........cccccccccvevcscees 
You may see yourself in this candid photo study. By Carl Hixon 


How to handle hospitality hot potatoes ............... 
ospitality room” of yours at the trade show may be a wonder- 
] or it may be disastrous. This article will help you d 


Pease 


How to cut trade show display costs in half ............ 
all industrial distributor couldn't afford trade shows until he 


out a new display material. 


How I use the Market Data Book ............0eeeeees 
Here’s the top prize-winning entry in IM’s contest. Read’ it and learn 
how to simplify your marketing job. By John B. Clark 
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They call it ‘miniaturization’ and it sells products ........ 56 
This idea requires no product changes, but it builds new excitement 
into a “nut and bolt’ line. By Allen Sommers 

How agencies can boost their idea output ............. 59 
Brainstorming goes to work at Fensholt Advertising and comes up with 


60 ideas for getting ideas. Second in a series. 


One big ad tells all about AMF ..............2+2+2++- 103 


Business paper giants gain ad pages in 56 ............ 105 
“Journal of AMA” and “Electronic Design” show biggest gains, but 
“Oil & Gas Journal” still leads the field. 


Gimmick mail drive makes impression ................ 114 
There's more than one way to catch the customer's attention. Here are 
six of them, and they're opening doors. By Ted Sanchagrin 


What’s wrong with trade show exhibitors? ............. 122 


A man who serves them answers that question in blunt language. 


Editorial index . . July through December, 1956 ........ 123 


Alcoa executive wins honors for advertising ............ 147 
“Wonderful copy” in the Aluminum Company of America’s ads 
prompts IM’s Copy Chasers to pick Alcoa’s advertising manager as 
Industrial Advertising Man of the Year. 
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@ The salesmen of the leading 
dealers in every market 
select the men to receive a 
FRANCHISE-PAID publication 
because they have the real 
specifying or buying authority. 


Not only is the original 
selection made by these on- 
the-spot men, but they also 
advise us of changes in 
personnel. This makes a fresh 
and sensitive list of buyers. 


The Industrial Publishing Corp. 
812 HURON RD. * CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Publishers of: 


Flow Magazine 
Occupational Hazards 
Applied Hydraulics 
Modern Office Procedures 
Industry & Welding 
Precision Metal Molding 
Welding Illustrated 
Material Handling Illustrated 
Commercial Refrigeration 
& Air Conditioning 
Aeronautical Purchasing 
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.. -END OF A 


7:30 ACP representative starts from home to make 9 1:30 Drives to site of new bridge job to take photos 


a.m. appointment in city 65 miles away. 


Stops briefly at job in progress along route. Takes 
photo of new machine just delivered. 


Arrives at distributor’s office. Talks to the presi- 
dent about new small tool account looking for 
dealers. Then talks to sales manager about deliv- 
eries of new equipment in the area. 


Stops at local office of State Highway Dept. to 
check on news of people and jobs. Finds that 
work has started on new bridge. . . . Then goes 
to city engineer’s office to make similar check. 


for editorial use. Notes that inexperienced op- 
erator is complaining about performance of a new 
machine of a very specialized type. 


Phones distributor that it would be advisable to 
send man to bridge job to give additional opera- 
ting instructions to the operator. 


Returns to distributor’s office to meet factory 
representative. Representative relays request from 
advertising department for photos of job in proc- 
ess in another part of the state. Arranges to be on 
hand at demonstration to be held several days 
from date. 


Just a routine day for a representative of any Associated Construc- 
tion publication — not especially eventful, not at all unusual! .. . 
But note the intimate contact with the people who do the work on 
construction jobs and —the people who both buy and sell con- 
struction equipment at the local level . . . This contact is reflected 
in the editorial pages of every book . . . Local news about local 
jobs and local people is read first ... And ACP will deliver the 


same readership for your advertising! 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION 


Roanoke, Va. 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 


Indianapolis, Ind 
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CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY 


Little Rock, Ark. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 


South Orange, N. J. 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 


Atlanta, Ga. 














ROUTINE DAY ! 


3:30 Rides out to a job with distributor and factory 
representative. Talks to contractor about progress 
of work, takes photos for editorial follow-up story 


on the job. 
5:30 Back in town. Organizes notes and information. 


6:30 Attends dinner given by local contractors’ associ- 
ation and takes photos for editorial use. 


9:30 Leaves dinner just as things are getting interesting 
to start 65 mile drive home. 


PUBLICATIONS 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 


Lexington, Mass. 


PACIFIC BUILDER & ENGINEER 


Seattle, Wash. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 


Denver, Colo. 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR & BUILDER 


Detroit, Mich. 


MIDWEST CONTRACTOR 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MISSISSIPP! VALLEY CONTRACTOR 


St. Lovis, Mo. 





STEWART, 
DIRECTOR 


GEORGE C. 


DAVID M. HYDE, OF ADVERTISING SERVICES 





SECRETARY © 6 SOUTH ORANGE AVE. 
505 FIFTH AVE., 











SOUTHWEST BUILDER & CONTRACTOR 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


TEXAS CONTRACTOR 


Dallas, Texas 


WESTERN BUILDER 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


* SOUTH ORANGE, N , 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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This is the one, Jim 
“Matter of fact, Jim, all of its pages—especially the 
advertising pages—are a real ‘super-market’ where we 


“This is the book we depend on, Jim. It publishes the 
kind of stuff we use. You'll find everything you need 
under this cover—plant stories, business forecasts, trade 
talk, trends. Because our industry is growing so fast, it 
takes a really good business magazine to keep us in- 
formed. And Pulp & Paper does just that—keeps us 
on top of things the year around.** 


“Pulp & Paper is easier to read, Jim. It’s the only mag- 
azine covering our field with the big ‘‘Fortune-style”’ 
pages. And you can always spot it because it’s the only 
one that carries an interesting picture of pulp or paper 
industry activity on the front cover, giving a clue to 
what’s inside. 


*Also Tom, Bill, 


window shop for new equipment and supplies for our 
plants and mills. Our competitors do this too, of course, 
because the ads are a real education in keeping up with 
technical progress of the industry. Pulp & Paper is 
especially convenient for this because it carries far more 
advertising per issue than any of the other books. You'll 
find most of our regular'suppliers in it every month. 


‘And those, Jim, are a few of the important reasons 
why all our production and management people prefer 
Pulp & Paper.” 


Earl, Fred and other bright young men on their way up in the pulp and paper industry. 


**Also, PULP & PAPER enjoys exclusively in its field, the critical and advisory editorial research service of the Eastman Research Organization. Employ- 
ment of this service is widely recognized as an implied guarantee to advertisers of effective readership. 
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Advertising Offices: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
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Metalworking Marketer 





VOL. 2 NO. 1 


ADVERTISING... News and Views—Ideas—Facts and Figures... . 


MARKETING 1957 





What Makes News in Metalworking? 


Scope of Editorial in Single IA Issue Shows Why It Takes More Than 
3500 Pages Annually to Report Key News to Metalworking Management 


Successful management has _ its 
finger constantly on the pulse of 
industry, labor, government, fi- 


nance. To such management, news 
is essential — terse, accurate, ma- 
turely interpreted. 





956 


ARON Ap 


The National Metalworking Weekly 





Sis ee : 


Why U. S. Looks To Imported Iron 


How To Cut Employee Turnover P 59 
Take Six Steps To Better Brazing Practice P 80 


] 
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The Iron AcE provides this serv- 
ice for metalworking management, 
reporting and evaluating weekly 
all major developments affecting 
the industry. To do the job, IA pub- 
lished 3816 editorial pages in 1956. 


3 Magazines in 1 


To meet the needs of all segments 
of metalworking management, The 
Tron AGE uses three major editorial 
approaches in each weekly issue: 

News of Industry provides fast, 
accurate coverage of latest devel- 
opments affecting manufacturing, 
purchasing, marketing, labor, re- 
search, etc., plus interpretive col- 
umns designed to help management 
lay plans confidently. Engineering- 
Production Articles examine topics 
of direct interest to technical and 
production officials—such as ma- 
chining, fabricating, finishing, test- 
ing and inspecting. Markets and 
Prices give executives, particularly 
administrative and purchasing, au- 








EDITORIAL 


How About Our Own Fences? 


—7T , 
lore Caaprhece — 


EDITOR Iw-cHier 
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thoritative, up-to-the-minute market 
and price data on iron, steel, non- 
ferrous metals and scrap. 

To make this broad coverage pos- 
sible, IA employs 20 full-time ed- 
itors, more than any other publica- 
tion in the field. 


Fast-Reading Format 


Departmentalized throughout, 
The Inon AGE conserves manage- 
ment’s time. A news-style cover 
highlights feature stories, while 
Digest of the Week in Metalwork- 
ing previews key articles; helps 
readers select quickly what interests 
them most. 

Reproduced on this and the fol- 
lowing pages are 44 of the 60-odd 
editorial pages from a recent and 
typical Iron AcE issue, November 
29. Look them over and see why 
[A’s 3-way coverage makes it must 
reading for all administrative, pro- 
duction, engineering and purchas- 
ing executives in metalworking. 





IRON AGE 


Digest of the Week in Metalworking 


NEWS DRYELOPMENTS 


IN METALWORKING 


DIGEST OF THE WEEK 
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News . . . All Major Developments 


Sanna SN 


NEWSFRONT 
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Are Warehouses Steel's Top Customer? 


(tine meatts totais put warehouses ie eed 


ve times since 1929 


Seipmeets te: 


4 milion tons Number of warehouse: muitipiios 


Growth problem: sive meitiply 


Warehouses — Shipping o New Record 


Interpreting the News for Metalworking is 
Keystone of IA’s 3-Way Editorial Coverage 


News breaks often in metalwork- 
ing. And evaluating this news for 


metalworking management is The 


IRON AGE’s primary function. 

IA, published weekly, gets the 
news to its readers fast. In fact, no 
news magazine publishes on a fast- 
er schedule. Full-time editors in 
major production centers report by 
teletype to Philadelphia, where ex- 
perienced staff editors add_ vital 
background and __ interpretation. 
Late news stories are rushed to the 
composing room; printed overnight 
on Chilton’s own presses; mailed via 
special “newspaper” handling. 


[A format saves the busy execu- 
tive’s time. News of Industry groups 
related articles under such head- 
ings as Labor, Marketing, Produc- 
tion, Defense. Close-clipped inter- 
pretive columns complete the pic- 
ture: Newsfront comments on what's 
ahead for metalworking; Report to 
Management scans the economic 
horizon. Other tightly edited col- 
umns digest the news on Detroit, 
Washington, the West Coast; and 
the machine tool industry. 

Typical of this comprehensive 
reporting are the news pages from 
the Nov. 29 Iron AcE shown here. 
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STEAM ENGINES: Backlogs Grow 


Makers will gros ts 
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News ... Market and Price Information 


The Iron Age SUMMARY 


Jevtrie! demond ond Suet tooming up on steel producers Outlook is fer one 
ters in whee! bist Serop prices set @ new recon 
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Materials Outlook, Prices | 
Complete IA’s Coverage 


Regular Markets and Prices de- 
partments (over 800 pages in 1956 ) 


Aluminum Buyers Form Agency 


Porchosing group celled Ai ment Corp. 
will be set ap by inde 
are preparing tor slosh # allotments im 57 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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give administrative, purchasing and 





sales officials a_ single, reliable 
source of latest information on fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals, steel 
mill products, basic metalworking 
materials and scrap. 

Special emphasis is also given in 
the News of Industry section to 
marketing reports, such as the two 

| below on metal toys and internal 
| 
aa TeC een 

ea 


TOYS: Metals Dominate The Market 


combustion engines. 
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This advt. prepared by The IRON AGE... a Chilton *) publication 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadel; 
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News ... Progress in Engineering, 


IRON ORE | 


Steel Demand 
Calls For Higher Imports 





Persons end Policies: Gevers Ore Flow te US. 
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meshes : Evaluation of Technical Developments Is 
, | 
IRON AGE’s 2nd Basic Editorial Service 
| IA penetrates plant departments | sented fully in a year’s time ; 
Mer comag ew ta | where products are designed and and presented while a material, 
| produced with full-length articles | technique or process is still news. 
| of immediate interest to engineer- Topics include those common to 
ing and production officials. all metalworking — design, power 
erates : | JA technical articles keep metal- transmission, quality control. New 
es working executives posted on sig- | techniques are discussed in ma- 
nificant new materials, new appli- chining, stamping, forging. In met- 
saehebieiad — cations of old materials, new tech- als, coverage embraces iron, steel, 
a Sten" pea niques and processes. Periodically, aluminum and numerous alloys. 
: IA also offers a major study of cost- In the first 11 months of 1956, IA 
saving practice in such broad met- gave readers 943 pages of engi- 
== | alworking areas as inspection, test- neering-production news and an- 
=o “: | ing, and materials handling. alysis. Reproduced on this spread is 
Et | Because The Iron AcE is a week- a sample of such news from just one 
si ly, scores of subjects can be pre- IRON AGE issue—Nov. 29. 
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° “ . Production ond inspection— 
Do-It-Yourself 

- Automation Take Six Steps To Better 


Profits Short Runs | | Brazing 





| Alloy follows beet 


Moke op ewe cyttem 


Six Bresing Bovics 
1. Check jolt for and 
clearance 


2. Claes foying surfeces 
property 





1 ar therenghty 
4. Micke sere figs @e their job 
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5. Fey attention te heating 
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6 Clean completely atter 
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New Production Methods, Materials 
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Gient with « geatie touch— 


Compress Air To Power 
Many 


Plant Processes 
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For reseor entra 


New Tools Extend Uses 


For X-Ray 





research, quality contr | 

















For better bonding— 


Control Flatness 


of High Strength PH Sheet 




















The finishing touches— 


Handle 
Chips Efficiently 
For Greater 


Shop Profits Pert § 
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That Affect the Metalworking Industry 





PLANNING: Illinois Pinpoints’ Sites REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 


Hers Comes Toft Hartiey 


REPORT TO MANAGEMENT. 
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Are Unions Liable? 














British Tout New Automation Aid | 


The Iron Age 


SALUTES 


Dr. Walter R. Meyer — Prevent of Exthone 


MACHINE TOOLS 1956 














4,062 furnaces sold in 1955 
89% sold by American Artisan 
paid subscribers 


You aren’t “flying blind” when you advertise in American Artisan. For 
one thing, you get the field’s only 100% paid (ABC) circulation. 

For another, you get ENORMOUS BUYING POWER, as this and 
dozens of other city surveys indicate. 


If you’re “after” the top-level warm air heating-sheet metal dealer — 
the outlet for the bulk of today’s heating AND residential air condition- 
ing — then your main advertising effort belongs in American Artisan. 


Let’s get together! 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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20,000 @ 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 
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39,000 @ 55,000 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Published by the 
American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers 


Published by the 
American Society 
of Civil Engineers 








the back door 


eeeeseeoeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeee0eee 


front door is open 


Sell the 170,000 executive- 
engineers who specify 

the equipment and materials 
purchased by industry 


Only Engineering Society 
publications take your product 
story directly to 170,000 executive- 
engineers in charge of design, 
production and operation in 
industry. Because they are educated 
for this responsibility, they hold key 
positions in making the decisions 
that control the type and kind of 
equipment, materials and services 
purchased by their company. 


Written by and authoritatively 
edited exclusively for engineers 

in specific fields, these publications are 
circulated to accredited engineers. 
When they are exposed here, your 
product facts enter your best 
markets by way of the front door 

... and are registered with the men 
you must influence before you 

make a sale. 


No other publication, or group 

of publications, can deliver this 
audience...at such low cost. That’s 
why your advertising dollars work 
hardest when you invest them in 
Engineering Society publications. 
Proof? Call any of the publications 
listed below. 


Remember...engineers are educated to specify and buy! | 
| 
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Published by the Published by the 


Mining and Metal- Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers lurgical Engineers 








American Institute of American Institute of 


40,000 ® 15,000 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 





Published by The Published by The 


American Society of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers Mechanical Engineers 
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What's its circulation this month? 


Petroleum Week’s circulation 


continues to grow at a rate 


of more than 1000 per month 


Climbing steadily since its first issue 
a yeor and a half ago, Petroleum 
Week's circulation continues up with 
no sign of leveling off. 


Oil’s most readable magazine enters 
1957 with over 30,000 paid circula- 
tion. No other oi] magazine ever grew 
so fast. And no other oil magazine ever 
made a greater impact on the industry 
. simply because few magazines of 
any kind have been so carefully de- 
signed to meet the specific reading re- 
quirements of a given market. 


PETROLEUM 
WEEK 


j 
4 
Lewis Gross, Assistant Chief Engineer, 
Delhi-Taylor Oil Co., Dallas, reads 
PW from cover to cover when it 
comes into the office. PW is routed 
throughout the engineering depart- 
ment; according to Mr. Gross, the 
whole department finds PW of in- 
terest. 


Recently PW conducted. a “circula- 
tion guessing contest’”” among 700 
executives of companies selling to 
the petroleum industry and_ their 
agencies (first prize includes an oil- 
man’s Stetson). Respondents were 
asked to guess the circulation of PW’s 
June 28, 1957 issue; winners to be 
announced then. The average predic- 
tion was 33,498 subscribers. Judging 
by the present rate of circulation 
growth, this prediction is conservative. 


Petroleum Week’s circulation has been 


Donald Anthony, Chemical Engineer, 
Atlantic Refining Co., Dallas, is in- 
terested in all aspects of the industry, 
finds that PW keeps him abreast of 
international developments and fields 
outside his own specialty of produc- 
tion. PW enables him to find out 
about things happening now, not a 
month ago. 


moving up at a rate of better than a 
thousand new subscribers a month. 
The circulation figures you find in 
Standard Rate and Data are based 
on regular semi-annual ABC éstate- 
ments; by the time the figures are 
published in SRDS, they are obsolete. 


As you finalize your plans for 1957 
advertising, we ask you to remember 
that SRDS figures understate Petro- 
leum Week's coverage of the oil in- 
dustry. For current figures, call your 
PW representative. 


readers tell why they get their money’s worth 


Harold Vance, V.P. and Manager, 
Oil and Gas Dept., Bank of the 
South West, Houston, likes PW be- 
cause, “with a minimum of effort, the 
busy oil man can keep up with the 
overall industry picture.” PW’s con- 
sistent format makes it easy to find 
specific information. 


OIL’S MOST READABLE MAGAZINE * PETROLEUM WEEK 
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advertisers get industry-wide coverage 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. J., 
sells a wide range of hose, V-belts and 
friction materials used in all segments 
of the oil business. Charles Scholz, 
V.P. Marketing, uses PW for its in- 
dustry-wide penetration of all these 
specialized segments. 


Wanda Ja- 

blonski, senior 

editor of Pe- 

troleum Week, 

is in the Mid- 

_ dle East for a 

} three months’ 

tour of the 

strategic oil 

areas. To ob- 

tain information for a series of col- 

umns on the problems affecting these 

areas, Wanda expects to cover 22 

countries and sheikdoms, visiting sec- 

tions few visitors have been able to 

enter. Before joining PW, Wanda was 

oil editor of the Journal of Commerce. 

She’s a V.P. of the National Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Writers. 


Williams Brothers, Tulsa, a major 
pipeline contractor, is a charter ad- 
vertiser in PW. Charles P. Williams, 
V.P., finds that PW _ consistently 
reaches the individuals who influence 
the growth and development of the 
industry. 


Don Hanson, 
who was a 
McGraw-Hill 
West Coast 
representative 
from 1939 to 
1948 (with a 
three year in- 
terruption for 
wartime serv- 
ice in the U.S. Navy) has rejoined 
McGraw-Hill as Petroleum Week ad- 
vertising rep.esentative in Chicago. 
For the past eight years, Don repre- 
sented a major petroleum publication 
in the Los Angeles territory. He brings 
to PW industry-deep experience in 
dealing with the problems of market- 
ing to the oil industry. 


LeRoy Menzing appointed Chief Editor 


LeRoy Menzing has been appointed 
chief editor of Petroleum Week. Mr. 
Menzing became a senior editor of 
Petroleum Week on May 14, 1956. 
For fifteen years, until that time, he 
had been oil editor of the Ft. Worth 
(Texas) Star-Telegram, and an oil 
writer for twenty years. He is the im- 
mediate past president of the National 
Association of Petroleum Writers. 


He succeeds Herbert A. Yocom, who 
becomes consulting editor. Mr. Yo- 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


com is recuperating from illness that 
has kept him from the office since 
early June, 1956. He will continue 
to make the contributions to Petro- 
leum Week that his Irealth permits. As 
editor-in-charge during the pilot-issue 
stage of Petroleum Week, and as chief 
editor when it began regular publica- 
tion July 8, 1955, Mr. Yocom shaped 
and administered policies that have 
carried Petroleum Week to more than 
30,000 paid circulation in its first year 
and a half. 


Hercules Powder Company, Joe Dol- 
son, Div. Mgr., Product Advertising: 
“Hercules has used PW since its in- 
ception primarily to bring our Polyrad 
corrosion inhibitor story before man- 
agement leaders of the oil industry.” 





PW takes to the air. . . Busy 
oil executives will now find 
copies of Petroleum Week on 
90 Braniff planes, 24 Conti- 
nental planes and 20 Trans- 
Texas. While no authorita- 
tive study has been made of 
the flying hours logged by 
oil men, it’s clear to anyone 
who’s travelled the oil coun- 
try that “you can’t hardly get 
there except by plane.” Now 
PW flies right along with the 
men who matter in oil. 
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what's cooking in SWEDEN... 


The key men in the American electric power industry are always hungry for news 
about new practices —- new methods — new developments. They know that 
foreign power companies are just as active as they are, and that nobody has a 
corner on ideas. That’s why they are keenly interested in reading about foreign 
power practices. A new development in Italy, France or Sweden — in South 
America, Australia or Japan — may mean greater economy for a new multi- 
million dollar power project that is going to supply your electricity. 

We've made it our job to report on foreign power developments — been doing it 
for four years. And it has paid off in higi: readership for Electric Light and Power. 
EL&P editors spend from four to eight weeks abroad each year. They cover the 
ground personally. Six to eight months go into the preparation of the annual 
Foreign Practices Issue of Electric Light and Power. 

And does the industry read it? Look at the Starch editorial readership report of 
last year’s issue shown below. This is only one readership check. Letters from 
readers give still more. And they all add up to the same thing — keen interest 
and high readership. 

If you have a sales story for the top men — the key men — in the electric power 
industry, here is the place to tell it. Advertising in EL&P PULLS because EL&P 
PULLS readers. The Haywood Publishing Co., 22 East Huron St., Chicago 
11, Tilinois. 


Starch Survey Shows Editorial Readership Like This 
of EL&P’s Foreign Practices Issue 


Percentage of Readers Who Had 





Read Read 


torial (19 . ° 
Editorial (1956 Foreign Practices Issue) Noted Sean Most 





High-Power Test Station Serves Electricite De France 53% 41% 25% 
Copenhagen Combines Heat-Power for Maximum Thermal Efficiency 50 31 
Aluminum-Sheathed Cable Developments in Europe 63 54 27 
Rivers Rearranged In Australian Project 61 49 18 
Built-On Cable Terminals for 400-kv Transformers 44 33 21 
Italy’s Testing Station Accommodates Full-Scale Transmission Towers 52 43 23 
Isotope Testing of Welded Seams for High-Pressure Pipelines in Germany 43 31 24 
Pantograph Isolators Spark European Substation Design Interest 44 34 18 
Insulated Core Cable Keeps Transmission Line Free of Ice 33 22 


Aluminum Cables Prove Feasible and Economical 39 24 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


the only magazine serving 
the Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY 





makes hungry readers 


Control room of the world’s first 100 kv, d-c transmission 
system now serving the island of Gotland from the Swed- 
ish mainland. News of this development is reported in 
the Foreign Practices Issue of Electric Light and Power. 





“Quantity of equipment purchased by Brick and 
F. Clay Products Plants next to Phenomenal” 


~~ 
AS, says leading distributor of industrial equipment and supplies, Mr. R. P. Christian, 
President and General Manager of the Canton Supply Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Mr. Christian has sold equipment and supplies to brick and clay products 
plants for 40 years. He has watched these plants change from simple, 
one-man operations to vast activities that require huge quantities of 
excavating, materials handling and processing equipment . . . and 
materials to provide color, strength and finish to brick, tile, refractories 
and other clay products. 


excavating and materials chain and belt driven 


handling equipment... conveyor systems... mixers, grinders... 


fans, ventilating systems... electrical controls and testing devices 























Advertise regularly in BRICK & CLAY RECORD—the only 
publication exclusively serving the multi-million dollar hard- 
to-reach clay products plants . . . that buy materials and equip- 
ment necessary to produce tremendous quantities of brick, tile 
and other clay products for the booming building industry. 


...and CERAMIC DATA BOOK —the only manufacturers’ 
catalog file serving the heavy clay products industry . . . with 
7500 copies referred to daily by the 33,510 industry buying 
and operating executives throughout the world. 


Brick & Clay Record 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 


© Industrial Publications, Inc., also publishers of other leading building industry publications. 
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* The opportunity exists now to get a bigger share of business 
in the dynamic mass production foundry industry 


* Foundries are spending money to save money through large 
scale mechanization and modernization. 


* 66,000 key buying influences await your product story in FOUNDRY 
... the publication more foundrymen say is ‘‘most useful”. 


* Inject new life into your entire foundry selling effort with 
FOUNDRY ’s complete Sales Development Service. Ask 
us for more details. 








A PENTON) PUBLICATION alae ’ 


\ 


hn om CC 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 














... and what in the world is SIC? 


SIC means Standard Industrial Classification. It’s the Federal Government's system 

of coding and defining every single business in the land. To you, it means 

new horizons in marketing . .. in planning . . . in reaching just that segment of the 

market comprising your prime prospects. It means that you can refine your 

prospect list to a point never possible before. It means you can eliminate waste Pd 
circulation in your direct mail efforts. 


Creative Mailing Service proudly announces the completion of a major SIC list 
compilation . . . one and a half million names of American Business Firms. 


CMS would be pleased to explain how SIC can be integrated into your 
sales and advertising program. Just phone or write Bernie Fixler or Bob Dale. 




















1953...1954...1955... 


LEADING ADVERTISERS AND THEIR AGENCIES PLACE — 
FIRST AND SECOND AMONG ALL CHEMICAL PROCESS 





“CPI ADVERTISING GOES... WHERE 








AND AGAIN IN 1956! © 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND CHEMICAL WEEK 
INDUSTRIES PUBLICATIONS! 














... to sell ... to sell 

engineers management 

CPI ADVERTISING PAYS in all functions in all functions 
{ McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 





... leading the way to new 
product developmentsan 
today’s fast-growing industries 
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THIS IS MODERN PLASTICS ... leading the way 


to new plastics developments in today’s fastest-growing industry 
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PLASTICS 
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...or if you mold and convert plasti 





A BRESKIN PUBLICATION... 
as is MODERN PACKAGING, 
the magazine of packaging ABC/ABP 


October 1956 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 























ONE are the days of wrenched muscles . . . when 
materials handling was strictly a job for piano 
movers. Now, by the push of a button, or move of a 
lever, the smallest man can carry tons with speed and 
safety. This amazing intra-plant mobility was made 
possible by product-design engineers who created lift 
trucks, conveyors, feeders, hoists, etc. Every year their 
contributions to modern materials handling become 
more vital to all industry . . . every year make this seg- 
ment of the Original Equipment Market more impor- 
tant to manufacturers of materials, parts and finishes. 
Today, more than ever, product-design engineers 
are doing big things for products and people. They’re 


product-design engineers make markets grow 
...they gave all industry a terrific “lift” 


In the $41-billion O.E.M. 





creating NEW MARKETS AND MAKING THEM 
GROW. 

To get your materials, parts and finishes specified in 
any segment of the O.E.M. — your sales message must 
penetrate deeply into DESIGN ENGINEERING 
HEADQUARTERS. Your Product Engineering Rep- 
resentative can tell you where they are located, what 
they are working on. Even more important, he can 
show you how easy it is to write the kind of advertise- 
ments which will sell your prospects. 

No wonder advertisers put more pages, and invest 
more dollars, in Product Engineering than any other 


design magazine! 


MAKES SALES GROW 











/ : Bg 
The McGraw-Hill Magazine of design engineering 
Product Engineering, McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 36, N. Y. 





\ | hat you see here is MACHINERY’s confidential study 
of an industry. e We might have called it ‘‘Who’s who and where in 


Metalworking’’. It actually names names... big plants and small... and all the 

individual buying influences in them...in plant after plant after plant. e If it’s 

your job to sell to Metalworking, these are the names you know. Or should know. 

In fact, the success of your advertising and selling may very well depend upon 

whether or not you are reaching the people :amed in this study. e Because it is 

confidential, only your MACHINERY representative has this study. So, next time 

he calls, ask him to show you who’s who that counts in Metalworking. 

Or, drop us a line and we'll set up a date. * MACHINERY, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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How Deep Do You Dig 


Ivan Given, COAL AGE Editor, Builds Top Stories 


Here’s a typical McGraw-Hill Editor—Ivan 
Given of COAL AGE—on the trail of a feature 
story for his magazine. The working miner’s 
outfit he wears has over 35 years’ below-ground 
use behind it. He’s worn it in mines in 21 states 
—in almost every area where coal is produced. 

Ever since he first broke into print as an 
undergraduate with a monograph on “Mining 
Methods in West Virginia”, Ivan—or to give 
him the full treatment, Ivan A. Given, BSEM, 
MSEM—has been a familiar figure below 
ground and above wherever coal is mined. And 
the magazine he heads is equally familiar. Ask 
[van how long his book has held its position of 
leadership and he’ll tell you “From Armstrong 
to Automation.” (Armstrong equipment was 
the miners’ own name for shovels and picks 
piloted by a pair of strong arms in the days be- 
fore throttle-benders took over below ground.) 

Ivan has led his magazine through the thick 
of many controversies since he joined it in 1928. 
In covering all phases of the production and 
primary distribution of coal, he and his editors 
have put their fighting leadership behind what- 
ever has been good for the worker and good for 


on Over 35 Years’ “Run-of-Mine”’ Experience 





McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 





the investor. They’ve led in such areas as the 
increase of machine mining, the trend toward 
amalgamation of producers into more efficient, 
more economical operating units, the present 
drive to raise merchandising to the same high 
level as the other branches of the coal industry. 

Taking industrial trends and making them 
standard procedures is one of the many ways 
McGraw-Hill magazines serve in 16 specialized 
fields of industry. The 485 McGraw-Hill Edi- 
tors live with the problems of their readers. 
They know them because they know their 
readers in the field. Over 3,000,000 miles of 
travel yearly keep them on the ground, and in 
Ivan’s case, under it. That’s one more reason 
why McGraw-Hill magazines are bought by 
more than a million men in business and indus- 
try . . . why in McGraw-Hill magazines you 
reach a concentrated market of the people who 
specify and buy the products and services you 
sell. And why your advertising pages in 
McGraw-Hill magazines reach an alert, re- 
sponsive and action-taking audience in busi- 
ness and industry. 





























For a Story? 















IN ELECTRONICS : 


It takes electrical engineering 


In the magical world of electronics, machines almost have minds of their own... 
with analog computers “‘thinking’’ . . . experimental typewriters answering to the 
spoken word . . . interceptor planes flying themselves . . . and machines helping to 
build still more machines! But—however miraculous these ‘‘egghead”’ machines 
are, they still can’t think themselves into existence. That takes the intense creative 
brainpower of the electronic engineer. 





You'll find the same sort of creative imagination throughout the entire electrical- 
electronic field ... dreaming up new developments in every branch from atomics 
to appliances, communications to construction. Here’s a fantastic field that’s ex- 
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IN THE WHOLE 
ELECTRICAL FIELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 














|} to put electricity to work 


ploding with revolutionary ideas and processes, a field that’s growing and changing 

right before your eyes! 

It adds up to an enormous, expanding, equipment-hungry market—eating up 

mountains of materials... finishes... controls... relays... rectifiers . . .ampli- 

fiers. And there’s only one magazine that reaches this entire electrical-electronic 

< ogee. re ¢. . x ! . 9. Pp 

market—and that’s ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING’s 55,000 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING sells more because more electrical engineers read it... readers are the men who are shaping 
more engineers than any of the design magazines, and more engineers than any of the products and processes of to- 
the electrical utility magazines. morrow. Are you in their plans? 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has the largest 
circulation in the electrical-electronic field 


... larger than any utility magazine 


MAGAZINE B 


... larger than any design magazine 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


MAGAZINE C 


MAGAZINE D 





Source. SROS—September 22, 1956 
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PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


to put advertising to work «== 


New York 18, New York 












new HIGHS in advertising volume... 
real measure of continuing editorial proficiency! 









INSTRUMENTS AND AUTOMATION 








INSTRUMENTS For over 29 years the only publication in the 
and field published monthly to the primary 
AUTOMATION market for instrumentation and automatic 






control products. Serves industry’s men of 
influence who are responsible for specifica- 
tion, installation, maintenance and operation 
of industrial and scientific instrumentation 
and control equipment and systems. 

























1956-1,568 PAGES OF PAID ADVERTISING 
1955-1,366 PAGES OF PAID ADVERTISING 
GAIN 202 PAGES...FOR A 14.8% INCREASE 















1956-1,561 UNITS (TABLOID 1 /9THS) OF PAID ADVERTISING 
1955-1,194 UNITS (TABLOID 1 /9THS) OF PAID ADVERTISING 
GAIN 367 UNITS...FOR A 30.7% INCREASE 
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INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS 


Published bi-monthly. Only product tabloid 
exclusively devoted to industrial and scien- 
tific instruments and electronic and mechan- 
ceo ical components. Serves the thousands of 
men who comprise the secondary market for 
a instrumentation and control equipment and 
components. 





























Healthy increases in advertising volume mean quite It would be obvious to say that we are mighty 













a bit more than mere statistics. Actually, these new pleased with this demonstration of advertise” con- 
highs in paid advertising pages are a direct indica- fidence. We would, however, like to go on record 
tion .. . an open demonstration of the faith adver- as saying that we will continue to concentrate our 
tisers place in the editorial proficiency of INSFRU- full effort toward producing a superior editorial 
MENTS AND AUTOMATION and INSTRUMENT product that is rewarding to both readers and adver- 
& APPARATUS NEWS. tisers. This, as always, will be our goal for 1957. 







Headquarters 

for measurement 
and automatic 
control information 
since 1928 


INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


845 RIDGE AVENUE ¢ PITTSBURGH 12, PA. © FAIRFAX 1-0161 
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A LOOK AT THE PAST. 


-- A SPRINGBOARD TO THE FUTURE 


An important announcement for your selling program 


You can tie your sales message in 


with the greatest combination event 


in industrial history 


Once in a generation a publication has the opportunity to 
publish a truly outstanding issue. And this is it! 

In March, THE TOOL ENGINEER will commemo- 
rate the Silver Anniversary of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers and preview the Annual Convention at 
Houston, Texas. 


WHY ALL THE EXCITEMENT? 


This is no ordinary Convention. For one thing, it will 
guarantee outstanding national interest by broadcasting, 
partially live, via closed-circuit radio, to 140 ASTE Chapter 
Meetings in the United States and Canada. This is believed 
to be the largest closed-circuit broadcast ever attempted. 

Convention papers, too, have been carefully chosen to 
highlight the most timely topics in the tool engineering 
industry today. For example: Design for Machining High 
Resistant Alloys, What About Plastic Tooling, Special 
Machine Tools for the Oil Country —to name just a few. 


EDITORIALLY THE BEST 


Naturally, the outstanding papers presented at the Silver 
Anniversary-Convention will be previewed with pene- 
trating exactness in the March issue. 

Of equal interest, will be the fascinating story of tool 
engineering in the past 25 years—as well as what’s ahead 
in the next 25. 33,000 tool engineers will read their own 
story in their own, professional magazine; your assurance 


of intense action-packed readership—of an issue they 
are sure to retain for years to come! 


ABOVE ALL—THE IMPORTANCE OF REACHING 
TOOL ENGINEERS 


Who is this man causing so much excitement in Houston? 
What is a tool engineer? He has many titles—from 
company president to methods engineer—but you can 
spot him if he: (1) determines practicability of product 
design, (2) selects or designs equipment for manu- 
facturing processes, (3) selects, designs or supervises 
design of tools, jigs, dies and fixtures, (4) estimates 
expenditures for equipment or tools and (5) recommends 
replacement or modernization of obsolete equipment. 
Right now a tool engineer may be specifying the kind of 
product you are manufacturing to perform these functions. 

Why not tell him—and sell him—on the merits of your 
product in the March Anniversary-Convention Issue . . . 
Sure to be read from cover to cover! 


Issue: March 
Closing date: February Ist. 
Publication date: February 25th. 


Julool Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 
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In New Britain, Conn., we recently 


had the pleasant experience of 


talking with Gerald M. Fletcher, 
Director of Advertising for The 
Stanley Works and an outstanding 
industrial advertising man. Mr. 
Fletcher joined the Stanley organ- 
ization shortly after graduating 
from Bates College in 1925. Ever 
since 1933, he has been responsible 
for the direction and coordination 
of the company’s extensive adver- 
tising activities. Among other 
things, we discussed the impor- 
tance of trade and industrial publi- 
cations and his use of them. Here 
are the highlights of the interview: 


Q mr. Fletcher, just how deo you 
describe The Stanley Works? 


A The Stanley Works is made up of 13 
major divisions and subsidiary com- 
panies. We are the manufacturers of a 
wide variety of products, including hand 
and portable electric tools, hardware, 
cold rolled strip steel, steel strapping, 
springs, metal stampings, industrial coat- 
ings, aluminum jalousies and awnings, 
drapery hardware, and wood specialties. 


Q How old is The Stanley Works? 

A it was started 115 years ago—in 1842. 
Q Here in New Britain? 

A Yes. At first we manufactured hinges, 
bolts and wrought iron hardware. Later 


we added hot and cold rolled strip steel. 
Then we added chemicals. And so on. 


Q When did advertising first come into 
the picture? 


A Just about 70 years ago. 


Q And your early advertising appeared 
in the trade press? 


A Exclusively. It wasn’t until much 
later that we undertook a consumer 
program. 
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Qpbdo your campaigns in trade and 
industrial publications still account for a 
major part of your advertising effort? 


A They certainly do. Offhand I’d say 
they account for more than 50% of our 
total advertising investment. Here at 
Stanley we have a firm belief that unless 
the trade and industrial field is covered 
completely, all other advertising activi- 
ties are much less effective. 


Q How many trade and industrial pub- 
lications do you now use? 


‘ Approximately 115. 


Q What is your basic philosophy with 
regard to space advertising? 


A Well, we believe that space advertis- 
ing, as well as all other forms of adver- 
tising, must prove its worth. In other 
words, the money we spend must show 
evidence of return. In this respect I am 
sure we are no different than most other 
big advertisers. We all want to be abso- 
lutely certain not only that our advertis- 
ing is well written and well illustrated, 
but also that it appears where it assures 
results—in publications where it is seen 
and read by customers and prospects, 


Q Previously you said something about 
your belief that no advertising could be 
truly successful if the trade field is not 
covered. This, too, is a part of your 
philosophy, is it not? 


Alt is. We firmly believe that the 
groundwork for any successful sales pro- 
gram must begin at the wholesale level. 
The man who is going to sell your 
product, whether a hardware dealer or 
the wholesaler, must be presold on it. 
Unless he is, any job done at the con- 
sumer level can’t be as productive as it 
should be. 


Q And what is the basic objective of 
your advertising? 


A We expect the advertising to ap- 
proach the effectiveness of the salesmen. 
To present merchandising plans. To do 
missionary work. To get across to every 
level in distribution the realization that 
we know that our success is based on 
their selling the product with ease and 
profit. We expect the advertising not 
only to sell Stanley quality, but also to 
sell our conviction of a responsibility to 
our customers. We expect the advertis- 
ing to make the work of the salesmen 
more effective. 





Qi imagine that with the high cost of 
the average sales call today, your 
latter point is mighty important. 


A Indeed it is. I believe that it is quite 
possible to demonstrate that manage- 
ment can no longer afford not to use the 
trade press in close support of the sales 
force. 


Q Do your salesmen recognize the value 
of the support they get from advertising? 


A Yes they do, and there is a very good 
reason why they do. Our advertising 
programs are the programs of our sales 
managers. All advertising we undertake 
has been worked out with our sales man- 
agement and has its endorsement. After 
all, our one reason for advertising is to 
help promote sales, to help the salesman 
do a more effective and efficient job, and 
it is quite obvious to us that any adver- 
tising we do must be in complete accord 
with the objectives of the people respon- 
sible for making sales, 


Q Does each of your divisions or sub- 
sidiary companies have an advertising 
organization? 


A They do not have independent adver- 
tising organizations. However, each 
division has its own advertising manager 
or supervisor who is a member of The 
Stanley Works Advertising Staff. Our 
efforts are unified to insure that the 
advertising of each division not only 
does the best possible job for that divi- 
sion, but also adds its impact to all other 
Stanley advertising. 


Q How do you arrive at the advertising 
budgets for your divisions? 


A We use the “task” method. Work- 
ing closely with the division sales man- 
ager, we first decide on the job to be 
done. Next we determine how and where 
it can be done, and, finally, using facts, 


figures, experience and judgment, we 
figure up the cost and ask for budget 
approval, 


Q What are your thoughts with regard 
to the importance of today’s trade and 
industrial publications? 


AI believe I have already indicated 
their importance to our program. We 
have used them for many years, and we 
are using them in increasing numbers. 
We feel that they serve a unique func- 
tion, for they enable us to tell our cus- 
tomers and prospects about Stanley 
products under ideal circumstances— 
when they are actually looking for the 
things we have to say and sell. 


Q Do you believe thet the importance 
of the trade press is increasing? 


A Very definitely. I think the reason can 
be found in just one word—authorita- 
tiveness. Today’s leading trade and in- 
dustrial publications are authorities in 
their fields, because they are staffed by 
people whose training and interests 
qualify them as such. Their editors and 
writers have firsthand knowledge of the 
fields they serve. Men in any trade, 
industry or profession determined to 
move ahead know very well that in the 
pages of their trade press they can get 
the news and information they must have 
to succeed. 





Through the use of trade and industrial publications you are able to 
communicate with your customers and prospective customers in an 
atmosphere that is natural to them and most productive for you. In this 
respect, today’s reliable business press serves a purpose unduplicated by 


any other selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence 
and a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the pact of 


readers and advertisers. With such acceptance 


selling power. 


goes a proportionate 


Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Stree 


ts © Philadelphia 39, 


Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist + Hardware Age 
The Iron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Distribution Age « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Optical Journal and Review of Optometry + Spectator 
Commercial Car Journal + Boot and Shoe Recorder « Hardware World 


Gas « Electronic Industries 


Butane-Propane News + 


Book Division 
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assignment: harness the full impact of the world § p 


The World's Rising 
D-mand for 
ENERGY 
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Power Engineering Perspectives— 


POWER ENGINEERING’s editors 
delivered the goods, with proof of the 
pudding in PE’s January, 1957 Re- 
view Issue. 


power race in one issue! 


Tough assignment? You bet. It took 
planning (starting in May, 1956); 
plodding 20,000 miles across most of 
Europe; plus a twenty-five day visit 
behind Russia’s Iron Curtain. In order 
to get a clearer perspective of the 
world’s power resources, PE editors 
Dick Morris and Andy Kramer 
attended the CIGRE Conference in 
Paris, the World Power Conference in 
Vienna, and toured dozens of Euro- 
pean and Russian power plants. 


To Dick Morris and Andy Kramer it 
was fascinating, inspiring work, but 


The stoggering increase in the demand for elect power through: 
Out the world 1s hastening the 
to © point where they will 

mond for energy 

mond by 1965. More rapid development of muciear 

vito 


By ANDREW W. KRAMER 
Pater, Prnee bnerwenmine 








most important of all, we think it rep- 
resents a monumental job of outstand- 
ing editorial service to POWER EN- 
GINEERING’s readers. And it is this 
same keen sense of editorial insight 
that continues to capture and stimu- 
late the reader interest of the nation’s 
influential power engineers. 


Advertisers, too, have come to recog- 
nize the superior editorial product 
consistently offered by POWER EN- 
GINEERING. And PE’s growing ad 
volume directly reflects the faith ad- 
vertisers have in the sales-power of 
this top-rate editorial performance... 
with a respectable 77-page gain in 
1956 over 1955! 


Best of all, POWER ENGINEERING 
guarantees this type of continuing 
reader interest, issue-after-issue. 


—National and International 


Power Engineering m= 


Technical Publishing Company ® 110 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 3, Illinois © DEarborn 2-5446 
also publishers of PLANT ENGINEERING 


the specialized magazine reaching /selling the power specialists 
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What can streamline your rail 


Talk business to railroad | 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN * 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 








eS 


road selling? 


You’d better hurry! Railroads can’t re- 
verse the traffic trend with economically 
kaput equipment. They’re up to their ears 
in modernization right now . . . spending 
$4.5 billion for 1957 equipment and oper- 
ations to recapture a bigger share of freight 
and passenger loads. And your competitors 
are driving down the cinders to get ahead 
in this rolling, revitalized market. 


What can you do about it? The fastest way 
to get the jump on them is right at your 
fingertips . . . get into RAILWAY AGE! 


Yes, get into RAILWAY AGE to take your 
product story to more men who buy and 
influence equipment purchases. Here in the 
industry’s only newsweekly is the quickest 
way to arouse interest among RR manage- 
ment. Here in this alert publishing pace- 
maker front-rank executives look for the 
facts that affect planning and profits. 


RAILWAY AGE’s news coverage is un- 
challenged in the market . . . 90% of major 
articles are either firsts or exclusives. It 
carries twice as many editorial pages, nearly 
a third more advertising volume than the 
second magazine. It’s the only newsweekly 
in the field . . . the only horizontal railroad 
book with paid-audited circulation. So why 
wait? When you’re in RAILWAY AGE... 
you're railroadin’! 


management in... RAILWAY AG 


The Industry’s Only Newsweekly 


(ABC + ABP) 





In process 
industries, too 


Pulp and paper, food, ceramics, wood, 
leather . .. these and many other process 
industries are, in many respects, largely 
mechanical. They require valves, pumps, 
piping, motors and drives, furnaces, con- 
veyors and a host of other types of 
mechanical products.* 


mechanical 
engineers 


The application of these products in the 
mechanical design of processing machin- 
ery, or an entire plant, requires the highly 
technical knowledge of mechanical engi- 
neers. Theirs is the responsibility of in- 
terpreting the mechanical requirements 
of a process, then translating them into 
specifications. 


design & specify 


This is why process equipment manufac- 
turers use MECHANICAL ENGINEERING to 
inform and sell the world’s largest audi- 
ence composed exclusively of mechanical 
engineers . . . 40,000 men responsible for 
process and product design and develop- 
ment throughout industry. 


*This is your Original Equipment Market. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


ee Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 











# It looks like another good busi- 
ness year to most people in indus- 
trial selling and advertising. 

But, as they say in the financial 
pages, some “unevenness” is appar- 
ent. 

A small but noticeable minority, 
virtually non-existent a year ago, 
foresee their sales declining or ad- 
vertising expenditures cut, or both. 

These are findings of IM’s annual 
forecast survey, covering reports 
from nearly 600 industrial adver- 
tising managers, managers, 
agency heads and business paper 
sales executives. As the charts on 
the following pages show, the great 
majority in all these groups are 
optimistic. 

Surprisingly, the sprinkling of 
pessimists which cropped up this 
year was heaviest among the busi- 
ness publications, usually the most 
persistent optimists. Whereas a year 
ago, no business paper executives 
surveyed foresaw a cut in their ad- 
vertisers’ budgets or a drop in their 
sales, this year 10% of business 
paper executives expected cuts in 
advertising and 5% expected dips in 
their advertisers’ sales. 

And 6% of agencies reported cli- 
ents’ budgets generally down, com- 
pared with 1% a year ago. 


sales 





75% boost budgets .. But the 
mood was set by the optimists, who 
appeared little daunted by such 
dangers as inflation or a depression 
starting in Europe as a result of the 
Mid East muddle. Of 354 industrial 
advertising managers, 88% pre- 
dicted sales increases and 75% said 
budgets are up. The average sales 
increase among those predicted was 
14.8% and the average budget in- 
crease forecast was 16.8%. 


ANOTHER 
BOOM YEAR 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


How accurate is all this crystal 
gazing? Pretty good, IM’s investi- 
gation shows. 

The average sales increase pre- 
dicted by advertising managers in 
IM’s survey a year ago was 19%. 
This year the same list of advertis- 
ing managers was asked how much 
their sales actually increased in 
1956. The average increase reported 
was 20.6%, a slight 1.6°% above what 
was forecast. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING OUTLOOK FOR 1957 


on the ‘rosy’ side 


Big majority expect sales to rise 


Big majority report boosted budgets 


Most advertisers report a backlog 


on the ‘grey’ side 


But a small minority, absent a year 
ago, see sales decline. 


But a growing minority report budgets 
lower. Ten per cent of business papers 
say advertisers’ budgets will be down 
whereas none said so a year ago. 


But the percentage of advertisers 
with backlogs dropped slightly. Today 
84% of advertisers report backlogs, 
compared with 90% a year ago. 
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How industrial advertisers allocate their budgets 


WHERE MONEY WILL GO IN ‘57 





Business publications 
Direct mail 
Product literature 


Consumer media (magazines, radio, TV, etc) 


Exhibits and shows 
Publicity 

Point-of-sale (dealer) displays 
Films 

Market research* 


MEAN AVERAGE MEDIAN AVERAGE 





40.2% 40% 
12.7 
20.5 

6.0 

6.2 

3.2 

1.7 

0.9 

1.2 

74 


jing four advertisers who reported separate budgets for market research. 


n reports from 301 industrial advertisers. 


Backlogs continued to be preva- 
lent, although not quite as much so 
as at the start of last year. Of 336 
advertising managers reporting on 
backlogs, 282 had backlogs and 54 
did not. Average backlog was three 
months (about the same as _ last 
year) and the median was two 
months. 


What's done when rates rise. . 
Nearly everyone (all but ten of 347 
replying to the question) said that 
at least one business publication on 
the schedule raised rates in 1956. 
What, IM asked, did you do about 
it? Answers ranged from “smile” 
and “nothing” to “worried and com- 
plained to space reps.” About 50% 
said they increased budgets to ac- 
commodate the rate boosts, while 
the others listed a variety of cost- 


cutting measures. Here are the 
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measures and the number of admen 
checking each one (some checked 
more than one): 

® Increased the budget to pay for 
the higher rates, 183. 

® Dropped a book from the sched- 
ule, 84. 

@ Ran fewer insertions, 72. 

® Decreased size of ads, 24. 

® Paid rate increase out of reserve 
funds or cushions, 14. 

® Dropped or reduced color, 4. 

® Diverted other funds, 2. 

e Cut production costs, 2. 


Criticize publishers . . Most pub- 
lishers, but not all of them, an- 
nounce rate increases far enough 
in advance so that they can be 
taken into consideration at budget 
time, without causing havoc. Pub- 
lishers who fail to give enough 


advance warning drew fire from 
some advertising managers. One 
adman fumed: 

“Why do some publishers an- 
nounce rate increases during the 
last four months of the year, after 
many budgets have been given final 
approval? It happens every year. 
Can’t something be done about this 
confounded situation?” 

The idea was echoed by another 
advertising manager who sug- 
gested: “It would be helpful if 
publishers would get together on 
when to raise rates, so that we 
could do a better job of planning.” 

Planning may improve a little 
this year, at least in getting earlier 
budget approval. Last January a 
common complaint among publish- 
ers was that many advertisers were 
failing to advertise in the first 
month or two of the year simply 
because budgets were still hanging 
fire. This year, 37% of advertising 
managers said they are ahead of 
last year’s schedule in _ getting 
budget approval. Some 47% said 
they were about even, and 16% 
were behind schedule. This is a 
slight shift toward getting ahead, 
compared wih last year when re- 
ports shaped up like this: ahead, 
31%; behind, 17%; even, 52%. 

Most common method of setting 
budgets these days is a combination 
of “task force” and “per cent of 
sales” methods. In this combination, 
the advertiser decides his goal and 
appropriates what is needed to 
reach it (task force method), alter- 
ing the total somewhat so as not 
to be too far away from the ad- 
vertiser’s or the competition’s usual 
expenditures in terms of per cent 
of sales. Of 353 advertising man- 
agers, 68% use the task force 
method or a combination of it with 
the per-cent-of-sales method, com- 
pared with 63% who so reported a 
year ago. 

Users of a “pure” task force 
method appear to have declined, al- 
though it may be only that admen 
now are defining such terms more 
carefully. Some 23% used the pure 
task force method and 45% the 
combination, as compared with 40% 
using task force and 23% reporting 
the combination a year ago—an al- 
most complete reversal -of ratios in 
a year’s time. 

The percentage reporting the per- 





cent-of-sales method alone—a 
method frowned upon by marketing 
specialists—declined from 31% last 
year to 24% in this year’s survey. 
This year 8% reported such other 
“methods” as “intuition” and “the 
boss’s whim.” 


Average: 2.26% of sales .. 
Among 422 industrial sales man- 
agers and advertising managers re- 
porting, the mean average appro- 
priated for 1957 advertising (in- 
cluding sales promotion materials 
and catalogs) was 2.26% of 1956 
sales. The median appropriation 
was 1.9%. These all-industry per- 
centages are probably less signifi- 
cant to individual advertisers than 
are percentages for individual com- 
panies in specific industries. 

Such percentages for the 422 
companies reporting appear in the 
following list. Each listing is for a 
separate company. Each company is 
listed by type of products manu- 
factured. 


Air conditioning, heating 
and refrigeration 


Product 

Heating, ventilating, air conditioning 

Heating equipment 

Industrial air conditioning, humidi- 
fication, cleaning equipment 

Heating, air conditioning equipment 

Refrigeration compressors 

Commercial refrigerators, freezers 

Industrial and commercial 
refrigeration equipment 

Commercial and .ndustrial heating 
and air conditioning equipment 


Air tools, air handling 

equipment 

Air cylinders and valves, hydraulic 
cylinders 

Air control valves 

Air compressors, pneumatic tools 

Oil and air filters 

Air handling equipment 

Air cylinders and valves 


Automotive supplies 

and equipment 

Automotive electrical 

Automotive parts 

Automotive service tools and 
equipment 

Automotive testing equipment 

Automotive repair equipment 

Automotive service tools, wrenches 

Magnetic separators, brakes and 


clutches 


Aviation 

Aviation instruments and compo- 
nents 

Jet aircraft components and acces- 
sories, aircraft heating equipment 

Aircraft parts and assembles 

Aircraft landing gear and structural 
components 

Aircraft radio navigation, communi- 
cation and auto pilot equipment 

Aircraft electric equipment 

Aircraft components 

Aircraft temperature and flow 
control components 

Aircraft and missile transducers 

Aircraft engine components, gas 
turbine engines 

Photographic data recording equir 
ment, single crystal silicon, air 
craft instruments 


Bearings 

Bearings 

Bearings 

Sleeve bearings, bushings, washers 
Anti-friction bearings, knitting ,and 
sewing machine needles, fasten 
ers 


Ball bearings 


Building materials, products 

Plywood, plywood specialties, lum 
ber 

Wood sectional overhead doors 

Steel building products 

Metal building products 

Structural wood 

Aluminum entrances and storefronts 

Floor tile, industrial asphalt protec- 
tive products, paving materials 

Building materials 

Building products 

Wood fibre building materials 

Insulation 

Architectural aluminum products 

Building products 

Awning hardware 

Electrical signaling and _ protection 
equipment for buildings 

Building specialty 


Percentage of 1956 sales 
allocated for advertising 
in 1957 


Mean average 


2.26% 


Chemicals, coatings, plastics 


Chemicals 


ner ae , 
industrial 


chemi als 


Paint, varnish 


Plastics and 


Chemical 
Chemical 


Industrial 


trade sales 


Heavy chemicals 


flavors 

Household 
specialti 

*hemical 


Specialty 


speci 


speci 


paints 


es 


specialty 


Synthetic res 


~hemicals 
Chemicals 


(organic 
Industrial 


Industrial 


Starch, de 


nesives 


paints 


for 


r 


U.0 





Construction and road- 
building equipment 
Earthmoving equipment 
Excavators, cranes and log loaders 
Construction equipment 
Power cranes and excavators 
Heavy construction machinery 
Rotary drilling rigs x 
Railroad freight cars and earthmov 
ing equipment 
Road building equipment 
Small maintenance equipment for 
street and highway use 
Engineering and construction service 


0.50 
0.50 
2.80 


. 1.60 
. 1.00 


1.15 


5.00 


. 0.80 


4.00 
0.10 


Electrical machinery, products 


Components for electric appliance 
industry 

Insulated wire and cable 

Trolley busway electrification sys- 
tems for industry 

Electrical products 

Electrical insulation ak 

Wire connectors and electrician's 
tools 

insulating materials 

insulation and electronics 


Electrical 

Electrical 
components 

Electrical machinery 

Electrical construction materials 

Electrical products 

Electric power industry products 

Power and communication line con- 
struction and maintenance ma- 
terials 

lime 


Electrical and signaling sys- 


tems 
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0.75 
0.50 


0.03 


. 3.00 


1.50 


4.80 
0.60 


3.00 
1.00 
0.30 
1.50 
1.00 


Electrical connectors 
Electrical switchgear 
Electrical insulation 
Transformers 
Transformers, industrial furnaces 
Electrical porcelain insulators - 
Low voltage electrical distribution 
equipment 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equipment 
Portable electric tools 
Voltage regulators and power sup- 
plies ; ; 
Electrical connectors for industry -. 
Electrical construction materials, 
electrical components for original 
manufacturers 
switches, 


equipment 
Electrical 

lights, 
Electrical fixtures 


fittings, flood 


turbines 


Electrical and electronic components 


Engines and motors 


Gasoline engines 
Internal combustion engines 
Gas and diesel engines and com- 
pressors 
Motors; telephone and transit 
equipment 
Engines and compressors 
Locomotive diesel engines 
geared 
transmis- 


Sub-fractional horsepower 


motors, turntables and 
sions : 5 potas 

Electric motors, geared motors, vari- 
able speed transmissions 


Electric motors 


1.60 
2.00 
1.00 
3.50 
2.00 


. 1.90 


2.00 


. 0.75 


2.00 
2.50 


. 2.00 


2.10 


1.00 
1.50 


0.50 


Electronic, communications 

equipment 

Electronic components 

Electronic components 

Electronic, hydraulic components 

Electronic and electrical components, 
special and 
materials 

Electronic components, 


metallurgical parts 

precision 
potentiometers 

Electron tubes 

Magnetic components for electronic 

industry; choppers, transformers, 
magnetic amplifiers, circuit break- 
ers 

Electronic products for 
industry 

Electronic sound equipment; inter- 

coms, public address equipment, 
tape recorders 

Large electric power apparatus 

Sound equipment, intercoms 

Electronic 

Antennas, transmission lines 

Juke boxes, remote loudspeakers, 

custom grade high fidelity phono- 

graph-tuner combinations 

Material for telephone and power 
utilities, pole line hardware 

for communi- 


Industrial, electronic: 


cations, tv broadcasting, trans- 
istor computers 

Precision electronic components 

Telephone switchboard 

Electronic wire and cable 

Telephone instruments, parts, switch- 


boards and supplies 


2.50 


2.50 





Equipment for special 

industries 

Machinery for meat packing and 
allied industries 

Liquid, positive displacement meters, 
gasoline filling station pumps 

Artists’ airbrushes, spray painting 

finishing 

equipment, offset printers equip- 


equipment, industrial 
ment ‘ 

Racks, cabinets, conveyors for food 
service 

Fabricated metal products for trans- 
portation and construction indus- 
tries See ; =F 

Fountain, food service @quipment; 
valves, regulators, fittings for com- 
pressed gas industry 1.50 

Graphic arts equipment 5.00 

Photographic, optical, electronic 
equipment . 3.10 


Farm equipment 
Farm equipment -.. ener 
Nut and fruit harvesting equipment_25.00 
Agricultural, industrial equipment — 2.25 
Agricultural equipment, pumps, fire 
fighters, industrial pipe 2.40 
Agricultural products - 1.07 
Agricultural and industrial equip- 
ment 2 TSO 


Fasteners 

Aircraft fasteners, rivets —... ; 1.36 
Fasteners --—...- : - . 2.00 
Steel fasteners 0.70 
Industrial fasteners; bolts, nuts, 


screws, rivets ; : ; 0.50 
Screws, bolts, nut and cold headed 
products : 0.90 


Hydraulic equipment, pumps 

Automatic pressure reducing valves 3.00 

Pumping machinery —............. 2.50 

Fittings, seals, hydraulic valves and 
related components - 1.20 

Hydraulic power digger, fork lifts, 
loaders 

Centrifugal pumps 

Rotary pumps 

Hydraulic equipment 

Valves 

Valves pero 

Centrifugal pumps and air compres- 
sors : ; 

Sealless centrifugal pumps 

Large compressors, pumps, gears 

Valves, pressure regulators, flow- 
makers ; ie 

Boiler blow-off valves, boiler water 
gages and indicators, steam traps, 
expansion joints 


Heat treating furnaces 

Heat treating equipment - 

Industrial heat process equipment, 
heat treating furnaces, heating 
machines Sy ern 5 

Electric salt bath heat treating fur- 
naces 


Industrial rubber products 
Industrial rubber products: hose, 
belting, matting 


Dipped rubber products 
Industrial rubber products 
Rubber and chemical products 
Industrial cellular rubber 
Rubber soles for shoes 
Rubber footwear 


Institutional, office supplies 


Carbon paper and inked ribbons - 
Carbon paper and inked ribbons 
Office filing systems and supplies 
Copy machines, engineering and 
drafting equipment : 2.00 
Institutional supplies, equipment, 
furnishings ue 1.00 
Business machines = 3.00 
Office equipment seis 1.00 
Wood-cased pencils, erasers, rubber 
bands, nupastels, etc. 4.50 
Upholstered furniture : 0.50 
Metal office furniture and office 
supplies wee 2.50 
Lamp shades and lamps 10.00 
Posture chairs for office use 3.00 


Instruments, controls, gages, 
laboratory equipment 

Electronic instruments - 2.00 
Electrical recording instruments 1.60 
Scientific instruments 2.50 
Precision instruments 4.00 
Electronic instruments 2.60 
Precision test instruments 4.00 
Scientific instruments 4.00 
Instruments - ~ 0.75 
Scientific and industrial instruments 8.00 
Electronic test instruments 9.00 
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instruments 


antenna 


components 
furnace controls 


heating and 


Machinery and equipment, 
general 


fr 
ITKII 


and molds 
casting industry 


1g) guns and 


1d machine 


Average budget increase 
forecast for 1957 
16.8% 

Median 
15% 


. 

Maintenance 

Cleaning chemicals and brushes 1.50 
istrial cleaning compounds 4.00 


mmercial type vacuum cleaners _ 2.50 


Metalworking machinery 


Machine tools 
Machine 
Machine 
Machine 
Machine 
Machine 
Machine 


Machine 


Machine 
Machine 
Punching anc equipment 
Punch 
Small cutting ls midget mills 
countersinks, carbide hand files 
honing machines, 


7 
coolant 


bending ma- 
shines) 2.00 


Materials handling equipment 
Overhead handling equipment 2.50 
Materials handling equipment 2.10 
Excavating machinery 
handling 
Materials handling equipment 
Materials handling equipment 
Materials handling and 
transmission equipmen 
Materials handling 


h 7 


Materials handling, electronic 


equipment 


power tool: 
Materials handling equipment 
Lifting jacks and pullers 


and materials handling 


shake-outs, pan 


and conveyors 


Metal fabrication 


Metal fabricators 

Custom steel plate fabricators 

Steel plate fabrication 

Machinery and steel fabricating 

Steel fabrication 

Fabricated metal products for in 
dustrial use 

Custom steel fabrication, fire trucks 

Steel fabricator 

Job shop precision metal fabricating 

Fabricated metal products 

Steel fabricated products, construc- 
tion 

Fabricated metal 


Oil wells equipment 

Oil field 

Specialized tools for oil well com- 
pletion phase 

Rotary oil well drilling tools 

Oil well drilling and mining ex- 
ploration equipment 

Oil field drilling and _ production 
equipment 

Oil well, sub-surface pumps 

Oil well finishing tools and wire 


line production specialties 


Packaging, containers 
Liquid nitrogen and oxygen vacuum 
insulated storage containers and 
ground handling equipment 
Corrugated and other paper packag- 
ing materials 
Corrugated shipping containers, 
folding and set up boxes 0.40 
Industrial containers 1.00 
Automatic machinery for packaging 
industry 1.50 
Lithographed metal containers 0.50 
Packaging machinery 15.00 
Fabricated polyethylene packaging 
materials 0.20 


Paper, paper products 
Fine papers 
Paper products, specialty chemicals 
Paper products 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper cores, tuber cores, paper 
specialties, fibre building prod- 
ucts 1.00 
Paper products in the safety field 5.00 
Paper 1.50 


Petroleum products, lubricating 
equipment 
Industrial lubricating equipment 3.40 
Petroleum products 1.00 
Petroleum 1.75 
Gasoline, related petroleum prod- 

ucts, petrochemicals, asphalt 1.00 


Power transmission equipment 


Power transmission machinery 2.70 





Power transmission machinery, con- 
veyors, construction machinery 

Power transmission equipment 

Power transmission and materials 
handling equipment 

Speed reducers, power transmission 
equipment 


Processing equipment, 

supplies 

Continuous process machinery 

Food and chemical processing ma- 
chinery SABES Soe Te : 

Glass steel and alloy process equip- 
ment ; aacianossiaietl 

Beneficiation and process industry 
equipment geek 

Heavy food and chemical proc- 
essing equipment “ss 1.50 


Raw materials, metal products 

Steel : Z 

Tool steel i ‘ a 1.00 

Warehouse steel and allied products 0.40 

Steel tanks and plate work ; 0.01 

Metals and alloys: technical, elec- 
trical, magnetic, electronic + LO 

Non-ferrous metals ; xe s . 0.25 

Metal products, woven-wood prod- 
ucts, industrial fabrics nt 2.00 

Foundry supplies, metal finishing 
equipment and supplies 

Ferrous and non-ferrous. castings 

Malleable iron and pearlitic malle- 
able iron castings 

Rolled metals : 

Heat treating materials for steel and 
automotive chemicals 

Silica PE ee 

Industrial carbon and_ carbon 
graphite 

Nitrogen fertilizer 

Wire rope 

Wire rope : 

Roller chains and sprockets 

Drive and conveying chains and 
sprockets : d 

Miniature chains and _= sprockets, 
surgical instruments, military oxy- 
gen equipment 

Springs and stampings 

Wheel, gear and bearing pullers, 
hydraulic products 

Steel shelving, lockers and shop 
equipment 

Steel walkway grating 

Steam traps and specialties, metal, 
toilet partitions 


Refractories 

Refractories 

Refractories 

Refractories: firebrick, mortars, ce- 
ments, castables, plastics 

Refractories 


Transportation 


Trucking company 


Motor transportation, freight 
Transportation, motor freight 
Motor transportation service 


Tubing, flexible hose 


Tube and tubular products 

Steel tubing 

Metal tubing 

Flexible hose line fittings, couplings, 
clamp straps, cargo and tie-down 
equipment 

Flexible metal hose and tubing 


Welding equipment 

Arc welding accessories and con- 
nections, aluminum welding cable 

Welding equipment 

Welding equipment, supplies and 
accessories 

Rivets, upset forgings, welding elec- 
trodes ; 

Arc welding studs and equipment 

Ferrous and non-ferrous welded 
rings, welded assembles 

Welding rods and electrodes 

Welding equipment, welding elec- 
trodes, battery chargers 


Miscellaneous 

Magnetic materials and components 
Flat glass: rolled patterned and wire 
Water conditioning equipment 


Engineering serv 

Glue 

Upholstery fabrics, carpets, men’s 
wear, yarns, pile cloakings 
dustrial fabrics 

Shipping room supplies 

Medical gases and related appa 
ratus 

Title insurance 

Abrasive products 

Industrial filters, heat exchangers, 
public swimming pool filters 

Gasoline engine driven chain saws 
pumps and generators 

Foam latex on fabrics 

Waterproofing materials 

Cemented carbide products 

Zippers 

Automatic vending, beverage dis 
pensing and commercial refrig- 
eration equipment 

Manila, sisal, nylon, dacr 
polyetholine rope, sisal 
twine, oakum and packing 

Hermetic terminals (glass 

Silkscreen cloth and vinyl 

Carbide tools, tool tips, 
wear parts 

Plexiglas sign letters, multi 
stands, mobile telephone antenna 

clips, custom plastic molding and 

fabrication 


Industrial safety equipment 





Agencymen predict 


Hard sell gets harder 
but boom goes on 


Here’s the word on what 1957 industrial advertising will 


look like . . straight from the men who prepare it 














= Industrial companies will work 
harder at the “hard sell” in 1957, 
and their efforts will be successful, 
according to the men who prepare 


the nation’s industrial advertising. 

Some 113 advertising agency men 
—all heads of leading agencies with 
industrial accounts—took part in 
this year’s IM survey to find out 
what’s ahead for industrial adver- 
tising in the coming year. 

In answer to the question, “Are 
your clients generally feeling ea need 
for harder selling?”, 101 of the 
agencymen said “yes,” and only 10 
said “no.” 

This means bigger ad budgets, 
rising sales, more use of color and 
more big space campaigns. 

The hard sell in 1957 will take 
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the form of more aggressive mer- 
chandising of advertising and more 
emphasis on market research, deal- 
er aids, catalogs and sales litera- 
ture and on obtaining and servic- 
ing inquiries, according to the 
agency men. 


Too much business .. There 
were exceptions to the hard sell 
trend. A Milwaukee adman said 
his clients felt no need for harder 
selling because “selling is always 
‘hard’ selling.” And the head of a 
Cleveland agency reported: 

“Four of our clients have stopped 
all advertising promotion because 
they have too damn much business. 
Ain’t that hell?” 

The agency men were evenly di- 
vided on whether or not the coming 
year would bring marked changes 
in copy approaches—54 said it 
would, and 54 said it wouldn't. 

The most often mentioned copy 
change was, of course, toward hard- 
er selling copy. But one man said 
the trend in his agency was toward 
the “soft sell—the humorous or 
snob appeal approach.” And an- 
other said the trend was “away 
from job stories to consumer type 
approach.” 

Other copy changes mentioned— 
in line with the hard-sell trend— 
were toward “how to” copy, less 
“addy” ads, more reader benefits, 
more factual and informative ads, 
shorter copy, more case histories 
and product performance ads, more 
emphasis on service and more exact 
tailoring of copy to specific markets. 


Bigger budgets . . The bigger 
selling effort will mean more money 
for the agencies. Ninety-eight 
agency men said their clients’ ad 
budgets will be higher in 1957 than 
in 1956. The reported increases 
ranged from 1 to 30%, with a mean 
average of 12.2% and a median of 
10%. 

Seven agency men said ad budg- 
ets would remain about the same, 
and another seven said the trend 
in ad appropriations was down- 
ward. Budget cuts ranged from 5 
to 20%. 

While industrial advertisers gen- 
erally are willing to spend more 
money in 1957, they also expect 
their advertising dollar to work 
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Business paper forecast 


Big space, more color 
in ‘57. industrial ads 


Looks like a good year ahead, says industry's biggest ad 


medium. Why? Because better ads will bring increased sales. 














# The nation’s business publica- 
tions will carry more big space ads 
in 1957 than they did in 1956. More 
of the 1957 ads will use color, and, 
in general, they will do a better job 
of selling to industry. 

Those happy predictions 
from an IM survey of the advertis- 
ing sales managers of 45 U. S. busi- 
ness papers. 


come 


harder. One agency man reported 
most of his clients expect a “con- 
tinuation of good business and an 
increase.” But, he said, “there is a 
marked mood of economy—prob- 
ably the result of increased costs.” 

One manifestation of this mood 
is the increasing number of re- 
peated ads. Eighty-eight admen 
reported a “marked tendency” 
among their clients to repeat ads. 
Several of them gave _ increased 
mechanical costs as the reason. But 
economy may not be the major 
reason for repeating ads. Many of 
the survey respondents said they 


The predictions add up to one 
thing for the business publications: 
more money. But there is one pos- 
sible dark spot. A majority (26) of 
the media men say their advertisers 
are concentrating in fewer publica- 
tions, which could mean this will 
be a bad year for publications that 
have not established themselves as 
first rate media. 

One of the advertising sales man- 
agers said, “As costs go up in all 
books, we feel advertisers will 
spend about the same amount of 
money, but will obviously have to 
run in fewer publications.” 

Specifically, so. far as space and 
color are concerned, 34 of the sur- 
vey respondents said there 
trend toward more big-space cam- 
paigns (only two said the trend 
is toward more small-space ads), 


is a 


always have recommended repeat- 
ing good ads. One of them said: 
“One series which was. repeated a 
third time pulled better on the last 
go-round than on the others.” 
Other findings uncovered: 
> There will be more big space 
campaigns, according to 62 of the 
respondents; nine said the trend is 
toward small space campaigns, and 
42 saw no trend either way. 
> Forty-six agency men said there 
was a trend toward more use of 
color; 12 said the trend was away 
from color, and 56 saw no trend. 
> Thirty-six respondents said cli- 





and 27 said there is a trend toward 
greater use of color (only one said 
the trend is away from color). Two 
said they saw no trend as far as 
space size is concerned, and 17 said 
there is no trend to or away from 
color. 

These things—big space and color 
—will cost more money. And, say 
most of the media men, industrial 
advertisers are prepared to spend 
it. Thirty-seven of the respondents 
said most of their advertisers will 
have bigger ad budgets this year. 
Estimated increases ranged from 1 
to 25%, with a median increase of 
10%, a mean average increase of 
9.6%. Only four respondents foresee 
lower budgets for 1957, the expected 
decreases ranging from 2 to 5%. 


Sales rise, too . . Sales are ex- 
pected to keep pace with the in- 
creased ad expenditures. Thirty- 
four of the media men said most of 
their advertisers expect increased 
sales this year. Only two said the 
sales trend is downward. And six 
said 1957 sales will be about the 
same as last year. 

All of the ad sales managers said 
their advertisers do their budgeting 
on a yearly basis. And an over- 
whelming majority (37) said they 
foresee no change either toward 
more short-term or more long-term 
budgeting. Eighteen respondents 


ents were concentrating their ads 
in fewer publications; 25 said the 
trend was toward use of more pub- 
lications and 47 said there was no 
trend either way. 

> The vast majority of the agency 
men (105) said most of their clients 
budget on a yearly basis. Only four 
said most clients budget from month 
to month. Twenty-two respondents 
said there is a trend toward more 
long-term planning; 19 said they 
saw a trend toward more short- 
term budgeting, and 71 said there 
is no trend either way. Thirty-three 
said their clients were ahead of last 











said their advertisers were ahead 
of last year in setting 1957 budgets. 
Fifteen said they were _ behind. 
(“Late, as usual,” one said.) And 
11 said their advertisers were about 
even with 1956. 

The media men were fairly even- 
ly divided on whether or not their 
advertisers are repeating more ads. 
Twenty-three said, “yes, they are”; 
18 said, “no.” 

Some 26 of the survey respond- 
ents noted that industrial copy ap- 
proaches are changing. The media 


year in their budgeting for 1957; 14 
said clients were behind, and 65 
said their clients were even with 
last year. 


Boom and more boom. . Will the 
increased promotional and selling 
efforts outlined in these findings 
pay off? The survey answers that 
question, too. Answers it optimisti- 
cally as 105 of the agencymen re- 
port their clients expect an upward 
sales trend during 1957. Only four 
expect sales to drop, and three say 
sales will be the same as 1956. 
This over-all optimism is tem- 


men feel that industrial ads are 
becoming more factual and _ in- 
formative, more helpful to the 
reader, more closely tailored to 
their markets—that they have few- 
er “extravagant claims’ and less 
“horn blowing.” 

Another often-mentioned change 
was increasing use of “editorial” 
type of ads. 

One advertising sales manager 
summed it up by saying that indus- 
trial advertising “is gradually but 
steadily getting better.” 5 


pered somewhat by worries about 
unsettled conditions abroad, which 
could lead to war, and by the credit 
squeeze at home. But the general 
feeling among the industrial agency 
heads is that 1957 will be a year in 
which competition will be tough, 
but it will also be one in which 
well-planned and_ well-executed 
advertising and selling campaigns 
will be rewarded by an increase in 
sales that already are booming. 
One agency man summed it up 
this way: “Some clients, having set 
the pace, are finding competition 
keener. That’s good. Helps all. & 
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More statistics 


New forecasting tool 
shows capital spending 


Continuing study of top 1,000 companies shows dip 


in authorized expenditures in third quarter of 1956. 














® Industrial marketing executives 
have a new forecasting tool. 

Publication of a quarterly survey 
of capital appropriations in News- 
week, based upon results obtained 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board from a continuing study 
of the country’s top 1,000 industrial 
producers, provides this new basis 
for estimating market potential. 

Differing other capital 
spending polls, in that they. reflect 
actual authorizations of expendi- 
tures rather than estimates or ex- 
pectations of future investment, the 
Newsweek-NICB studies came into 
being after about a year of study by 
Conference Board officials, follow- 
ing suggestion of their undertaking 
by the magazine. 

Of the 1,000 top organizations 
questioned, 512 responded to que- 
ries for information about second- 
expenditures, results of 
published in News- 
of Oct. 15. Third- 
quarter figures, based on returns 
from 528 companies, and projected 
to the 1,000 mark, appeared in the 
magazine on Dec. 3. According to 
NICB economist Morris Cohen, ad- 


from 


quarter 
which 
week’s 


were 
issue 
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Is it significant, or only seasonal? 


ditional replies were received after 
the statistics had been evaluated 
for publication, and the Conference 
Board is reasonably sure that as 
time goes on, its respondents will 
approach the 100% level. 


Did strike, election hurt? . . 
Capital expenditure appropriations 
for the third quarter of 1956 re- 
vealed the effects of tighter money, 
the steel strike and pre-election 
cautiousness, said the Dec. 3 News- 
week in a commentary accompany- 
ing publication of the figures. The 
$2.6 billion authorized by the top 
1,000 manufacturing companies 
during the July 1-Sept. 30 period, 
the magazine reported, was less 
than had been appropriated during 
either of the year’s first two quar- 
ters, and was some 8% below third- 
quarter spending in 1955. 

Newsweek also found “somewhat 
disturbing” the fact that cancella- 
tions of already approved authori- 
zations rose during the third quar- 
ter to $137,000,000, as compared 
with $108,000,000 during April-June 
and only $101,000,000 during the 
first quarter of 1956. “While that 
figure is minute compared with the 
$2.6 billion in new approvals,” the 
magazine warned, “it is a sector 
that bears close watching.” 

The effect on the over-all nine- 
month picture of record spending 
during the first half of the year, as 
tempered by the _ third-quarter 
general fall-off, is indicated by the 
following selected statistics, which 
show comparisons between 1956 ap- 
propriations and those authorized in 
1955: 


Third 

quarter 
Iron and steel — 35% 
Nonferrous metals i — 65% 
Electrical 
machinery t + 28% 
Nonelectrical 
machinery - 12% + 12% 
Petroleum and coal + 7% nochange 
Rubber + 26% 35% 
Chemicals +140% +168% 
Transportation 
equipment — 22% — 68% 

The cumulative effect of big in- 

creases in capital appropriations 
during the first half of the year, for 
all 1,000 companies in the 16 in- 
dustry groups regularly surveyed, 
served to keep over-all totals some 
23% above 1955 figures for the first 
nine months. The magazine noted 
that the appropriations backlog, as 
of Sept. 30, stood at $9.9 billion, a 
sum which “at the current rate of 
spending, would last almost 11 
months even if another dollar were 
not approved.” 


Super-boom comparisons . . 
Examining the details of these quar- 
terly reports, marketing executives 
are likely to ask themselves the 
same question which Newsweek 
posed in its Dec. 3 issue: “Does the 
July-October decline signal the be- 
ginning of a sustained downturn in 
capital spending which may spread 
throughout the economy?” In this 
connection, the magazine notes that 
a definite trend cannot be estab- 
lished on the basis of figures re- 
ported during any single, specific 
quarter, particularly when those 
three months under study were 
subject to the unusual strains of 
hardening credit, a strike in a basic 
industry and a national election 
campaign. In _ addition, it was 
pointed out that such a decline — 
encompassing the July-September 
period — might well reflect summer 
doldrums which were not registered 
in 1955 because the economy was 
then in the midst of its greatest 
cyclical upswing in history. “It is 
only against last year’s super-boom 
level,’ Newsweek commented, “that 
this year’s third quarter looks 
pale.” 

Many companies, it was pointed 
out, appropriate their capital funds 
for the entire year during the first 
or final quarters, and continuing 
publication of these studies may 





conceivably reveal a pattern in 
which approvals peak during those 
two periods and fall off during the 
middle six months. 

On the other hand, some _ busi- 
ness men may believe these figures 
foreshadow “the start of a genuine 
slide in capital spending.” Leaders 
in both the aluminum and paper 
industries, the magazine noted, have 
publicly stated that their fields may 
have overexpanded for the short 
run. These sentiments may well 
have been responsible for the third- 
quarter decline in capital appropri- 
ations of 65% in nonferrous metals 
and 16% in paper. 


More facts in February .. 
Fourth-quarter survey results are 


scheduled for publication in News- 
week “sometime after mid-Febru- 
ary,” and will continue on a quar- 
terly basis thereafter. The maga- 
zine points out that these “should 
provide significant clues to whether 
the current downturn will be a 
sustained one — adding its bearish 
weight to whatever other economic 
forces may develop — or is just an- 
other one of those seasonal joggles 
in the economic charts.” 

Whatever these results and others 
to be published in the future may 
indicate, the new service seems 
likely to provide industrial market- 
ing and advertising people with a 
valuable additional means of esti- 
mating sales directions and poten- 
tials for their products. ® 





20% hike 


Export budgets unhurt 
by Middie East tensions 


International advertising won't suffer much from Egypt 


and Suez situation, since area isn’t industrialized. And if 


Europe slumps, ad money will shift to Latin America. 


= Export advertising budgets for 
1957 will reflect at least a 20% 
increase over those in effect during 
1956. A sampling of opinion at lead- 
ing export agencies indicates that 
this is a conservative estimate. 

Tensions in the Middle East, 
which will no doubt influence ex- 
port activity in those areas, are not 
expected to have any noticeable 
effect upon over-all advertising 
schedules. Since it is not a highly 
industrialized area, that section of 
the world has not been of outstand- 
ing importance to American indus- 
trial advertisers seeking foreign 
markets for their products. Any 
flare-up causing disruption to nor- 
mal activity in the Middle East, 
therefore, is not seen as likely to 
cause any change in the operations 
that characterize the foreign mar- 
ket. 


a 3 OS 
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Major expansion in industrial ex- 
port advertising activity is foreseen 
in Latin America, where schedules 
indicate greatly increased use of 
publication space for industrial 
goods during 1957. One export 
agency official told INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING that even if the European 
market should be adversely affected 
by world developments, money cur- 


rently scheduled to be used in ad- 
vertising in that area will merely 
be shifted to the expanding Latin 
American scene. 


Edgy but no cutbacks . . While 
business executives are keeping a 
close watch on international de- 
velopments, and, in the words of 
one agency man, are “very edgy 
about them,” there have been no 
indications of any tendency to trim 
advertising budgets or to pull back 
normal marketing or selling efforts. 
On the contrary, industrial export 
advertising budget totals for 1957 
are believed certain to register a 
new high. 

This condition follows logically 
upon record high export volume 
achieved during 1956. Shipments of 
all goods from this country during 
October, for example, amounted to 
an estimated $1.66 billion, compared 
with the October, 1955, figure of 
$1.39 billion. If this preliminary es- 
timate for October holds up through 
finalization by the Census Bureau, 
it will bring total exports for the 
first ten months of 1956 to $15.464 
billion, as against $15.534 billion, the 
total recorded for the entire preced- 
ing year. 

Since 
final figures do not differ from pre- 
liminary records by than 
1.5%, it seems certain that total 
export business for 1956 will be the 
largest in the history of the United 
States. 

Tied in with the increased adver- 
tising budgets that have been es- 
tablished for 1957 is a Department 
of Commerce prediction that “the 
current buoyancy in foreign trade 
will persist, on the whole, for 1957.” 
The sharply increased volume of 


experience indicates that 


more 
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U. S. exports during 1956 has been 
attributed to gains in both produc- 
tion and incomes abroad, and 
foreign commerce authorities fore- 
see this trend continuing during 
1957. 


Industrial sales up .. The de- 
partment reports larger sales of 
American industrial equipment to 
Europe and increased purchases of 
producers’ equipment, chemicals, 
iron and steel by Mexico and Vene- 
zuela. Industrial advertisers will 
note the Department’s comment 
that “the present expansion in in- 
ternational trade . . . has been more 
rapid among the industrial coun- 
tries than between them and the 
underdeveloped, primary-producing 
regions.” 

The export market for producers’ 
equipment is expected to continue 
its rise during 1957, particularly in 
Canada and in Latin America, as is 
the over-all export market for U. S. 
minerals and for manufactured 
products. Authorities confidently 
expect this rising trend to effect 
sales of industrial raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods, as 
well. 

Japan, Pakistan and India were 
the far Eastern nations mainly re- 
sponsible for increased U. S. ex- 
ports to that area during 1956, with 
Japan’s rapidly expanding economy 
having created a greatly enlarged 
market for industrial materials. 
This trend, too, is expected to con- 
tinue throughout 1957. 

All in all, the export market pic- 
ture, and industrial export adver- 
tising prospects, might well be 
summed up by the words of one 
export agency account executive to 
whom IM talked: “It may sound 
silly,” he said, “to say that this 
prosperity is going on forever, but 
it certainly appears that this is the 
case. e 


Exporter: Suez crisis 
hikes sales competition 


= The Suez crisis will have the 
long run effect of giving U. S. in- 
dustry tougher competition in ex- 
port markets, a midwestern export 
company executive predicts. 

He is Phillip M. McCullough, 
vice-president, Automatic Electric 
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International, Chicago, exporter of 
telecommunication systems. 

The highly coveted American 
dollar is the key to Mr. McCul- 
lough’s predictions. 

The military action already has 
drained “substantial amounts” from 
the “not too robust” dollar reserves 
of the countries participating in the 
Suez invasion, Mr. McCullough said 
in a talk before the Export Man- 
agers Club of Chicago. 

“These reserves will be further 
drained to pay for the added costs 
of transporting oil from the Middle 
Eastern fields and other commodi- 
ties which normally pass through 
the Suez Canal to Western Europe,” 
he said. 

“If we add this all up,” he said, 
“It seems to me we should expect, 
and we shall no doubt get, sharply 
increased competition from those 
areas which are short of dollars, 
mainly Western Europe, in the fore- 
seeable future. 

“This competition, which has not 
been easy, will be _ increasingly 
rugged as the dollar shortage in 
these areas becomes more acute. To 
hold our markets then will require 
added sales efforts by all of us who 
are engaged in this activity.” e 


$40 BILLION IN '57 


Predicts the capital 
spending boom will 
continue in 1957-58 


# There is no downturn in sight 
for American industry’s biggest and 
longest capital spending boom on 
record, says McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 

In its annual survey of future 
business spending plans, McGraw- 
Hill’s economics department found 
that business plans to increase 
spending 11% in 1957, for a total 
new plant and equipment expendi- 
ture of $40.2 billion. 

This compares with a 21% in- 
crease in capital spending in 1956 
over 1955. 

This year’s survey covered top 
executives in industries employing 
more than 9,700,000 workers. 

The prediction is that the boom 
will continue through 1958. Two- 
thirds of the companies surveyed 
plan to maintain or increase spend- 





ing from the 1957 level in the year 
following. 

In most lines of manufacturing, 
companies plan higher expenditures 
in 1957. The largest increases are in 
steel and nonferrous metals indus- 
tries, and in chemicals and petro- 
leum refining. “In these cases,” Mc- 
Graw-Hill said, “planned expendi- 
tures are so large that some may 
have to be carried over into 1958.” 

The survey shows, however, that 
some cutbacks in spending are 
planned, notably in the auto indus- 
try, building materials, textiles and 
miscellaneous consumer goods such 
as apparel and furniture. 

“But some manufacturing com- 
panies—steel, machinery, electrical 
machinery, chemicals and rubber— 
already are scheduling higher ex- 
penditures for 1958,’ the report 
said. 

Other highlights of the survey: 

e Electric and gas utilities plan to 
invest $6 billion in new plants and 
equipment in 1957—up 25%. 

e The oil industry has a tremen- 
dous program to expand refinery 
capacity, with expenditures to rise 
50%. 

e The mining industry plans to in- 
crease spending 9% in 1957, and ex- 
pects to continue at a high level in 
1958. 

e Railroads, after spending less 
than planned in 1956 because of 
slow freight car deliveries and diffi- 
culties in raising cash, plan to spend 
$1.4 billion in 1957, an 8% increase. 
® Other transportation and com- 
munication groups plan to spend 
12% more in 1957. 

@¢ Commercial business is the 
weakest sector of the economy, with 
only a 3% increase in spending 
planned for 1957. 

e Business expects prices, on an 
average for all types of equipment 
and construction to be about 6% 
higher in 1957 than in 1956. 
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“I, too, was deeply shocked, Mr. Marlow, when they told me our competition (and 
I once respected them greatly) was mailing out phony inquiries!”’ 


LISTEN, 


Nr. Media Director.. 


By Carl Hixon 


# There are all kinds of media di- 
rectors as well as all kinds of space 
salesmen, and we think you'll spot 
classics from both camps in this 
“candid” study of Bob Marlow, vice 
president in charge of media, Ker- 


“If there’s one thing I’ve learned since 
1 left Princeton last Spring, Mr. Marlow, 
it’s that ‘‘Bug World” is the most talked 
of book to hit the pesticide field.’’ 


ker, Peterson, Hixon, Hayes, Min- 
neapolis, conducting his daily quota 
of interviews. 8 


> 
“Before we get too involved in these 
statistics, | was wondering if you and 
Mrs. Marlow had planned anything for 
dinner tonight.” 


4. » Of course the Post Office 

stand for publication of this stuff, but 
I knew you'd get a kick out of some 
of the photos that ‘‘Stud”’ can’t use. 


eskimo women go out each week and 
buy our publication!” 


“Telegram! 
gram!”’ 


“| realize that ‘Southern Berry Grower”’ 
isn’t listed in ‘Standard Rate,’”’ Mr. 
Marlow, but | want you to see this little 
ol’ survey we've just taken.”’ 
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How to handie hospitality 


That “‘hospitality room"’ that you are going to remember to arrange for 


By C. D. Pease 


= Of all the loaded statements that 
come the way of the advertising 
manager one of the worst is a final 
thought at the end of a detailed 
planning session on a forthcoming 
trade show and convention: “Oh 
yes, and we ought to have a little 
something up in the room for cus- 
tomers.” 

With that, the sales manager is 
off and running after budget, and 
the conscientious ad manager goes 
back to his desk muttering and 
shaking his head. 

While trade shows and conven- 
tions are becoming more and more 
frequent, more and more valuable, 
more and more productive in sound 
sales campaigns, the so-called “hos- 
pitality room” is still loaded with 
pitfalls that are largely the result of 
poor or no planning and a miscon- 
ception of its function. 


Road to new business. . Properly 
planned and run, the hospitality 
room can really be the high point of 
your exhibit, both in memories and 
in augmenting your primary reason 
for being at the show: to meet cus- 
tomers and prospects in a surround- 
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just as you take off for the convention and trade show next week 


may be a wonderful sales help. Or it may be disastrous. 


ing which places your company, its 
products and its personnel in a fa- 
vorable light. It has been and can 
be the springboard to new accounts 
and business that no amount of cold 
canvassing can ever uncover. But in 
far too many cases, largely because 
of avoidable incidents in the hospi- 
tality room, good customers and 
prospective customers come away 
with a distasteful impression. 

No matter how impromptu or in- 
formal the hospitality room is sup- 
posed to be, it must be carefully 
planned and siaged and watched 
throughout the entire run of the 
show. Expenses can be as large or 
as small as you dictate depending 
on the trimmings you use. But re- 
gardless of whether you hold it in 
the Crystal Ballroom or in your 
own room or suite, the hazards are 
nearly identical—only the scale of 
operations changes. 

Each convention will bring a new 
problem or a variation of an old 
one. All you can do is remember 
that as the “power behind the host,” 
you as the arranger can keep things 
on an even keel by circulating 
slowly and constantly, listening to 
the noise and conversation to gage 
whether the drinks are too heavy, 


be alert to move potential trouble- 
makers out before something hap- 
pens and expect the unexpected. 


Hospitality Room Hazards . . 
Here are some hazards to watch out 
for and ways to avoid them: 


1. Holiday drought. The availability 
of liquid refreshment hinges on 
many a legislative whim. If you 
don’t plan on bringing your own, 
make sure that some local holiday 
hasn’t dried up all sources of supply. 
A check with the hotel manager or 
your local sales office can generally 
forestall being caught with your 
tumblers empty. If doubt exists, 
have the hotel lay some aside for 
you prior to arrival. Trying to bribe 
your way to the local bootlegger is 
a sure invitation to unfavorable ho- 
tel reaction. If the stores are state 
owned, check to see if permanent 
residence is a requirement for pur- 
chasing in quantity. 


2. Impromptu exhibitions. If the 
hospitality room has been planned 
for hospitality, keep it that way. 
Last minute brainstorms for in-the- 
room displays of new developments 
invariably result in apparatus being 














Holiday drought... Make sure a local 
holiday hasn’t dried up the supply, but 
don’t bribe. 








Dual purposes . . . Don’t use sleeping 
rooms for a hospitality suite. 


52 skidoo .. . Card games are nix. 





Impromptu exhibitions... |f you want 
displays, plan in advance or they flop. 


TV or not TV... If it’s not World Series 
time, etc., skip TV. 


Family matter . . . Esprit de corps is 
great, but when guests arrive, break it up. 





Co-educational ...!f wives are included, 
make sure some are always present. 


Open door policy . . . Guard the door, 
but don’t look as though you are. 





Waiter relations . . . If service is bad, 
haggle elsewhere, not before guests. 
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displayed on wobbly card tables on 
a dirty tablecloth with no power 
available and getting in the way of 
everyone. If you want displays in 
the room, plan for them in advance, 
perferably in a separate room away 
from the socializing area. 


3. Co-educational. If wives are a 
usual accompaniment at the con- 
vention, by all means include them 
in. But make sure some of the wives 
of the exhibitor’s people are in the 
room at all times. Men will ob- 
viously be in the majority and some 
visitors, wife in tow, may be justi- 
fiably reluctant to wedge their way 
into a smoke filled room, where the 
sounds of gaiety can, in an all male 
group, at times approach the dec- 
ibels of a cage of hungry lions at 
meal time. 

At all costs avoid the use of pro- 
fessional models as hostesses. While 
the caliber and ethics of these girls 
are usually beyond question, the 
use of a paid hostess destroys the 
rapport that can be established be- 
tween customer and exhibitor if the 
ladies are really “part of the fam- 
ily,” and not just hired for local 
color. 

Never assume that a couple are 
man and wife. Let him handle the 
introductions. 


4. Dual purpose. From an expense 
standpoint, it sometimes occurs to 
people planning attendance and ex- 
penses to have the large hospitality 
suite also serve as living headquar- 
ters for the sales people attending 
the show. If this exists, make sure 
that the sitting room or social area 
is not used for sleeping purposes. 
Nothing so disconcerts a _ visiting 
customer as to accidentally open a 
drawer or move a pillow and have 
a gaudy pair of pajamas, a rumpled 
undershirt or a soggy toothbrush 
come to light. Also, an early morn- 
ing visitor could well arrive long 
before evidences of the sleeping ar- 
rangements have been straightened 
up. 

As a matter of humanity, the poor 
guy assigned to sleep in the sitting 
room may happen to be an early- 
to-bedder, but is forced to sit ab- 
jectly in the corner, yawning into 
the wee small hours until the final 
nightcap. Either get plenty of ad- 
joining bedrooms or sleeping ac- 
commodations down the hall. 
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This also goes for the problem of 
having a place where you can get 
together with a particular customer. 
Rather than having such a meeting 
in a room directly off the social 
area, get one down the hall. In the 
press of a crowd, it is easy for 
someone, either hunting the way 
out, or looking for the powder room, 
to open the door accidentally. The 
embarrassment can be particularly 
acute if he happens to be a good 
customer of yours and also a com- 
petitor of the one you are huddling 
with. 


5. The seeing eye. TV or not-TV is 
a thorny problem. If your meeting 
is taking place during some national 
event, World Series, election, etc., 
then having a TV set is a definite 
asset, as long as it is located so that 
those who wish to can see it with- 
out blocking the way to the refresh- 
ments or appropriating all the 
chairs in the room. 


Under normal conditions, the ex- 


istence of the TV set in the hospi- 
tality room is a definite liability. 
There is always someone who just 
can’t miss “I Love Lucy” and who 
huddles before the screen with the 
volume blasting away over the hum 
of the crowd, while there is some- 
one else present who can’t stand 
Desi Arnez. A good way to turn the 
hospitality sour. 


6. Open door policy. Do you leave 
the door of the suite open during 
hospitality hours or pull it closed or 
nearly so? Obviously the open door 
policy encourages the timid soul 
who never knocks, but by the same 
token it is an open invitation to 


ee 


those inevitable convention camels 
who wobble down the hall from one 
ice bucket to the next. 

The best compromise is to have 
the door open but to make sure that 
there is always one of your people 
standing near the door — not guard- 
ing it like a doorman or glad-hand- 
ing everyone, but just casually, 
even with a drink in his hand. This 
way he can greet the newcomer 
who may be a little reluctant and 
bring him in gracefully, or can spot 
the wobbly Willies who are ob- 
viously just looking for adrink and 
steer them away or at least control 
them without letting them barge in. 
Definitely not a spot for the faint- 
hearted, but a vital role and when 
successfully done, adds much to the 
atmosphere of a good hospitality 
room. 


7.52 Skidoo. Obviously, no one 
complains about a bunch of the 
boys getting together for a little 
cards. But they have no place in a 
hospitality room. The best thing is 
to check and remove all decks from 
the social area before opening for 
business. Four, five or six players 
huddling in the corner over a hot 
five-card stud session have a de- 
pressing effect on those who just 
dropped by for a visit. Nobody can 
be congenial to a customer and 
sweat out a flush on a $30 pot. After 
hours—okay!! 


8. Family matter. One big advan- 
tage in a hospitality suite is the op- 
portunity it offers for your own 
people to get together on an infor- 
mal basis and build that subtle es- 
prit that marks most successful or- 
ganizations. But watch to see that 
such klatches break up quickly 
when guests arrive. Fundamental, 
but often overlooked. 


9. Waiter relations. If service on ice 
or mix is slow, as it often is during 
the peak hours of conventions, plan 
accordingly and order ahead of the 
time you run out—don’t wait until 
the last minute. And even then, if 
the order is delayed, do your fight- 
ing with room service on a phone in 
the other room. And avoid bickering 
with the waiter when he delivers. 
He is just as likely to be as ha- 
rassed as you are and between the 
two of you, you aren’t likely to 
solve a thing. * 





LM.ROBBINS co 


 MADBONFIELD, NEW JER 


Husky lightweight . . Robbins booth attendant sits on corrugated display while talking 
to visitor, thus demonstrating lightweight display’s strength. 


Robbins finds a way 


How to cut trade show 
display costs in half 


Here's the story of a small industrial distributor who 


couldn’t afford to exhibit at trade shows. . until he 


found out about corrugated paper board display units . . 


= Corrugated board can cut the 
cost of building a display for trade 
shows by one-half or even two- 
thirds, L. M. Robbins Co., Haddon- 
field, N. J., distributor of industrial 
belts, reports on the basis of its 
ventures as an exhibitor. 

Since the corrugated board out- 
wears the useful life of a trade show 
circuit and saves transportation 
costs because of its light shipping 
weight, Robbins finds it not only 
meets all demands of display pres- 
entation but greatly reduces the 


exhibit budget at the same time. 

“Like many srnall distributors, we 
have long wanted to display our 
products at industrial shows,” says 
Lew Robbins, president and founder 
of the belt firm. “But it was not un- 
til we discovered the economies 
made possible by corrugated that 
we were able to display at the large 
industrial trade shows.” 

Display builders report that use 
of corrugated not only has brought 
trade shows within the budgets of 
smaller exhibitors, but has made it 


economical for larger exhibitors to 
produce multiple displays of the 
same design so that they can afford 
to enter many regional and local 
shows that previously were elimi- 
nated from their schedules because 
of conflicting dates and budget limi- 
tations. 

Last year Mr. Robbins made a 
study of the cost of displays made 
from different materials. He found 
that a corrugated display not only 
cost one-half to one-third as much 
as other displays but also could be 
shipped at very low cost and could 
be set up quickly with only one 
helper and with no special tools. 

Convinced that the corrugated 
display was the answer to his prob- 
lem, Mr. Robbins reserved space at 
the Plant Maintenance & Engineer- 
ing show at Philadelphia’s Conven- 
tion Hall last January, and ordered 
a booth from the Capex Co., Evans- 
ton, Ill. Shipping costs from Evans- 
ton totalled $19.13. With the help of 
a Convention Hall employe he set 
up the booth in two hours, but says 
he could have done it himself with 
little trouble. It was in such good 
condition after the show that it was 
difficult to tell that it had been used. 


Ends cost worries .. “The corru- 
gated display proved a complete 
success,” says Mr. Robbins. “It cost 
so little in terms of what I had orig- 
inally expected to pay that I’m now 
in a good position to look around at 
other shows and decide their worth 
entirely from a sales promotion 
viewpoint without worrying about 
the cost of the booth.” 

Capex Co., who supplied the dis- 
play to Robbins, points out that the 
trade show visitor as well as the ex- 
hibitor benefits from the use of cor- 
rugated displays. Since the savings 
permit more exhibitors to enter 
trade shows, the visitor has a 
greater cross section of the materi- 
als and equipment available to his 
industry. 

According to Capex, its corru- 
gated displays can be used six to 
eight times, with some having been 
used in 12 to 15 shows. The major- 
ity, Capex says, go out of circula- 
tion for the same reason as more 
expensive displays: because the ap- 
peal has worn out, not the material. 
Because of their low cost they can 
be amortized over a short period. = 
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Marketing workhorse . . Winner of IM 
contest for best letter on ‘‘How | Use 
the Market Data Book’’ was John B. 
Clark. Prize: $1,500 trip for two to 
Hawaii. Above, his letter included MDB 
contents page with checks opposite mar- 
kets found there for client. 


Card file . . He puts publication listings 
on 3x5” cards, says: “’I’m surprised how 
often | use this file.’’ 


How I use 


John B. Clark . . 


wins. 


the Market Data Book 


By John B. Clark 
Account Executive 
Campbell-Ewald C 
Detroit 


= Here is how I use the Market 
Data Book together with photostat 
miniatures to illustrate some of 
these uses. The Market Data Book 
is easily the most valuable single 
tool I have. The 13 uses I’m de- 
scribing don’t entirely show how 
important this reference is to me. 
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But I can tell you that it saves me 
untold headaches trying to locate 
facts and information that I now 
know are always available between 
its covers. 

When my copy first arrived, I 
was naturally hesitant to plow into 
what looked like a confusion of 
complexity. But I decided to check 
the basic market listings for my 
account products: 

@ Manufacturing, Warehousing, Re- 
tail, Construction and Canada for 


Stransteel Industrial Steel Build- 
ings 

e Architects, Engineers and Con- 
struction for Stran-Steel Architec- 
tural Products 


Finds ten potential markets . . 
It didn’t take me long, with the in- 
dexing system provided, to find in- 
formation that appeared to be ap- 
plicable to these products in 17 
markets. Finding this really com- 
prehensive market source was a 
bonanza — and led to a number of 
changes in the Stran-Steel adver- 
tising program. 

At that time we were advertising 
to business executives and archi- 
tects, and contemplating adding en- 
gineers and contractors. But finding 
ten potential new markets in the 
Market Data Book sparked market 
investigation conferences with Mc- 
Graw-Hill personnel and _ others 
here in Detroit and a month later in 
New York. 

Now, as a result, Stran-Steel is 
advertising to the above markets 
plus these: 


e Brick and Clay 

@ Motor Transport 

® Chemical Process 
@ Municipal 

e Manufacturing 

@ Gas and Petroleum 

A second use derived from my 
using the Market Data Book is that 
Campbell-Ewald is currently giving 
Stran-Steel a more complete mar- 
keting service through my increased 
use of our agency research depart- 
ment. Here’s how this has come 
about. We have a fine research de- 
partment, one that has helped my 
accounts from time to time. But the 
trouble is, I have to submit ques- 
tions to this department to get an- 
swers — and, until I became fa- 
miliar with the Market Data Book, 
I didn’t always know enough to 
know what questions to ask. With 
it as a guide, I have since found I 
am dealing with our research de- 
partment much more frequently 
... to the benefit of all. 

That sums up perhaps the two 
most significant uses I make of the 
book. Here are my other specific 
uses: 

3. Annual Presentation Prepara- 
tion. I abstracted and condensed, 
from the 17 classifications selected 





in the Book, information on market 
trends, buying practices and publi- 
cation information for my 1957 
Marketing Plans Presentation to 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

The first section of this annual 
presentation I titled, “The Market 
Outlook.” From that I went into 
“Basic Recommendations,’ which 
includes details on market buying 
practices. This material aims to 
justify new media selections. So the 
compilation in the Market Data 
Book is “tailor-made” to my brief- 
ing and adaptation. 

Then I discussed “Space Adver- 
tising,” listing media, insertions, 
pages, and costs, to establish my 
budgets. Here’s ‘how I developed 
this segment of the presentation. 
Using last year’s schedules as a 
base, I first jotted down possible 
new media selected from the publi- 
cation listings provided by the 
Book. Then by analyzing the poten- 
tials, I weighted the relative values 
of the various markets reached by 
both old and new media — and de- 
cided how much space in each 
would be appropriate in view of the 
sales increases contemplated by 
Stran-Steel. Thus, I rather quickly 
developed an “order of magnitude” 
budget for each product and a fair- 
ly well organized preliminary media 
breakdown. This I turned over to 
my account media director for his 
guidance in developing the final 
media recommendation for the 
presentation. He made any changes 
he could justify to me, both in se- 
lection and apportionment. We 
worked.as a team. 


4. Special Presentations. Twice this 
year, I’ve had to prepare other 
presentations on my accounts: 
e For our agency account review 
board meeting. 
@ To bring National Steel’s new 
advertising manager “up-to-date.” 
In both of these instances, I went 
back to the market data sections in 
the Book so that I could appropri- 
ately slant each presentation. 


5. Advertising Copy Media Data. 
On one occasion I was using the 
Book in conjunction with a presen- 


For contest details and a list of 20 
other winners in Market Data Book 
contest, see page 64. 


tation and happened upon the 8- 
page ACP advertisement opposite 
page 192. This was good timing, for 
I had just had a discussion with the 
advertising manager of Stran-Steel 
on the contractor as a market. (Last 
year both he and I had turned 
down the media director’s recom- 
mendation for a contractor publica- 
tions as not suitable because it 
reached only small contractors.) 
It was like finding a gold mine. So 
I wrote my client a memo describ- 
ing ACP to him briefly. 


6. I use the Market Data Book as 
a daily “quick” media reference: 
@ The advertising manager has 
called me quite a few times for in- 
formation on a particular publica- 
tion or a comparison between pub- 
lications. 

® Before having conferences with 
redia reps, I find that checking the 
listing of his publication and com- 
petitive ones helps me in evaluating 
his pitch. 


7. Sales Meeting Display. As a dis- 
play for coming dealer sales meet- 
ings in January, I have recom- 
mended to Stran-Steel that pages 
90 to 191 in the Market Data Book 
be photoenlarged to 8 by 10 feet 
— to give authentic market in- 
formation as a back-drop relating 
to the gigantic potential of current 
markets. 


8. Traveling Library. When I went 
to a Stran-Steel regional sales 
meeting in Denver in August, I 
took the Market Data Book along, 
just-in-case I should pick up some 
new market suggestions from the 
district salesmen. Discussions with 
the men from Minnesota did de- 
velop a new potential. Thus, I was 
able to brief myself using the Book 
and later probe deeper into the 
subject with them. 


9. Direct Mail Folder. One of the 
market leads derived from _ the 
Denver trip has given rise to an- 
other use of the market data in the 
Book. We are currently in the cre- 
ative stages of developing a direct 
mail folder on steel buildings for 
architects, and are using page 90 for 
the cover -— to serve as an indica- 
tion that this market and this prod- 
uct represent a real potential to 
them. 


10. Comprehensive Marketing Re- 
view. With a new market research 
manager having joined Stran-Steel, 
October 1, I compiled a detailed 
report on market trends, using the 
Market Data Book, as a courtesy 
to give him a base reference rela- 
tive to Stran-Steel products. I’ve 
also supplied our Research Depart- 
ment with copies, and requested 
that they add and subtract as their 
sources indicate and provide me 
with an up-to-the-minute report 
January 15 for annual sales meeting 
use. 


11. Media Desk File. I cut out the 
publication listings on all publi- 
cations currently on the Stran-Steel 
schedules. These I pasted on in- 
dividual 3x5” file cards and ar- 
ranged alphabetically by product 
application in a file box I keep on 
my desk, to serve as a constant 
handy reference. The back of each 
card carried the current schedule. 
I'm surprised how many times I 
use this file. 


12. Association Listings. The new 
market research manager called me 
last month for a list of fabricators 
of outdoor billboards. I turned to 
the Market Data Book index and 
quickly found on page 55 the name 
and address of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America. Then 
I gave this listing, together with the 
request, to our research department 
for investigation and study. 


13. Listing of Editors. In Septem- 
ber, I used the publication listings 
of 20 editors and their addresses 
in the Market Data Book to good 
advantage. I recommended _ to 
Stran-Steel that a budget be estab- 
lished for creating articles to be 
placed in appropriate trade publi- 
cations, and then to prove the po- 
tential acceptance of worth while 
editorial material, selected 20 pub- 
lications for an experimental mail- 
ing. I wrote offering special articles 
on industrial steel buildings and re- 
ceived eight replies with six anxious 
for a story. These six were turned 
over to Stran-Steel’s publicity de- 
partment for fulfillment. 

Without the Market Data Book 
my work as an account executive 
would be considerably more diffi- 
cult. ® 
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That’s question as Tool Engineer 
Show visitors study SPS miniatur- 


ization display. 


What is it? by SPS as 
smaller, but 


less."’ 


“not 


Term is defined 


making things 


getting more from 


They cail it ‘miniaturization’ 


This sales idea, requiring no product changes whatever, built new excitement into the 


company’s longstanding ‘nut and bolt’ line . . . socket screws and aircraft fasteners 


By Allen Sommers 


#An idea, not a product, is the 
most important thing we have to 
sell. 

So decided Standard Pressed 
Steel Co. Jenkintown, Pa., manu- 
facturer of socket screws, aircraft 
fasterers, steel benches and cabi- 
nets. 

The idea, now sold aggressively 
by SPS, is a fresh approach to 
niiniaturization. 

As developed by the company, 
the new approach broadened mini- 
aturization as a design concept and 
also became the basis for a promo- 
tional theme touching all of the 
company’s diversified products. 
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Until this happened, most people 
considered miniaturization as the 
strictly mechanical design process 
of making things smaller. But SPS 
president H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr. 
maintained that miniaturization is 
not a matter of size. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Hallowell, 
“you try to make hearing aids, 
proximity fuses and lots of other 
things smaller and smaller. But 
making them merely smaller is not 
enough. At the same time, you must 
improve their performance per unit 


Complete story . . SPS ‘Show News’ tells 
story of miniaturization in detail. It 
proved hot sales idea. 








333-335 


wm SPS SHOW NEWS off, 


PHILADELPHIA DESIGN ENGINEERING May. 1936 


MORE AND MORE "nic 


SPS Has Growth Record; p27-40- rer hay 
Leadership in industry ; tence in ved 


Cleveland Cap Shows Forged Bolts 











of weight or size or cost. Taken 
by itself, reduction in size has noth- 
ing to do with miniaturization.” 

A. W. Scott, SPS advertising 
manager, and George C. Somes, 
sales promotion manager, agreed 
that all SPS products strengthen 
the case for miniaturization, and 
saw that if they could get designers, 
whose products incorporate SPS 
components, to miniaturize along 
the lines suggested by Mr. Hallo- 
well, it would be a big step forward 
in customer education. 


More from less .. They turned 
to their advertising and public re- 
lations agency, ‘Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia, for a campaign that 
would gain recognition for minia- 
turization as a pervading concept 
in design. Effectiveness of the cam- 
paign, they realized, would depend 
upon its ability to reach and con- 
vince designers and engineers in 
nearly every field of manufacturing. 
In the first phase of the campaign, 
industrial publicity was to carry 
the ball. Later, space advertising 


Special delivery 
copies of ‘Show News’ to rooms of 
guests, stirring and _ boosting 
traffic at booth. 


interest 


Traffic jam . Miniaturization theme 


lured heavy traffic to SPS display. 


and other means would be em- 
ployed. 

First step was preparation of a 
booklet, “Miniaturization — More 
and More From Less and Less.” 
In the booklet, SPS expounded the 
theory that miniaturization means 
more—more function, more speed, 
more power per unit—not less. In 
addition to examples involving min- 
iature products, the booklet offered 
others to demonstrate the broad 
general significance of miniaturiza- 
tion: 


1. New machine _ tools-——automatic 
screw machines, milling machines, 
power lathes, etc.—although the 
same size as previous models—have 
more power, faster feeds and 
speeds, turn out more parts per 
hour and cut production costs. 


2. Larger unit sizes—in the case 
of giant generators—may actually 
be examples of miniaturization be- 
cause of the tremendous 
in power they can produce per unit 
of size and for each dollar of invest- 
ment. 


increase 


In the booklet, Standard Pressed 
Steel offered to help metallurgists, 
materials engineers and product de- 
signers to get more and more from 
less and less by making optimum 
use of the most appropriate fasten- 
ers for any given product. 


Eight-point attack .. With the 
20-page booklet off the press, the 
campaign took the following shape: 
>» Publicity releases describing the 
SPS concept and briefly summariz- 
ing the booklet were prepared. A 
separate release written for 
daily and weekly newspapers, an- 
other for industrial and 
publications, a third for 
publications. A booklet 
with each release. 


was 


business 
college 
was sent 
>» Copies of the booklet were sent, 
together with an illustration in- 
tended for display on _ bulletin 
boards, to more than 2,000 public 
and college libraries. 

> The booklet was distributed to 
customers through dealers, distrib- 
utors and SPS factory representa- 
tives. 


products faster 
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> Miniaturization became the theme 
of SPS exhibits at three national 
trade shows attended by technical 
and purchasing people from every 
industry. 


> A tabloid newspaper, “SPS Show 
News,” was issued in conjunction 
with each show and more than 30,- 
000 copies were distributed to em- 
phasize the SPS concept of minia- 
turization. 


> At the American Society of Tool 
Engineers Show in Chicago in 
March, 1956, “SPS Show News” 
was delivered by bell-boys to the 
rooms of hotel guests in town to see 
the trade show where SPS had 
miniaturization on display. The tab- 
loid was simultaneously delivered 
to visitors at the Institute of Radio 
Engineers show in New York City. 


> In advance of the Design Engi- 
neering Show, “SPS Show News” 
was mailed to 10,000 design engi- 
neers selected by McGraw-Hill’s 
direct mail division, inviting them 
to attend the show, using free ad- 
vance registration tickets enclosed 
in the mailing and calling to their 
attention the SPS exhibit on minia- 
turization. 


> Members of Gray & Rogers pub- 
licity department attended each 
show, talked with the editors of 
trade journals about the SPS con- 
cept of miniaturization and offered 
exclusive articles on the subject to 
interested editors. 


Editors respond .. Response to 
the campaign was both sudden and 
sustained. Leading trade and busi- 
ness publications in every field car- 
ried the SPS miniaturization story. 
Many offered the booklet to their 
readers in their new literature 
columns. 

Several influential trade maga- 
zines featured SPS in round-up 
feature stories they prepared inde- 
pendently on miniaturization. Other 
editors asked for exclusive mate- 
rial that would help them slant 
articles on miniaturization to the 
special interests of each magazine’s 
readers. In the next few months at 
least three additional magazines 
will carry feature articles on minia- 
turization prepared exclusively for 
them. 
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Wire stories, carried by United 
Press, appeared in daily and weekly 
papers across the nation. Other 
newspapers, which had received the 
original release, ran the story and 
pictures, some of them giving the 
story the Sunday feature treatment. 
Of the more than 100 newspapers 
which carried the story, most were 
located in industrial areas with a 
high potential interest in the com- 
pany’s products. 

At the trade shows, nearly 3,000 
booklets were distributed to people 
who asked for them after seeing the 
booklet offered in “SPS Show 
News” or in other publicity. 

The miniaturization story is still 
growing. Each day new requests 
come in for the booklet or for in- 
formation about the design, engi- 
neering or management aspects of 
the plan. A British technical writer, 
Michael Lorant, wrote from London 
for information and pictures to use 
for a story on miniaturization for 
European publications. 


Inquiries pour in. . Prestige 
gained by the program is beginning 
to show up in the sales department. 
Customer interest is up and the 
company’s field representatives are 
busy answering inquiries about 
miniaturization and how it can be 
applied to fastener problems in 
every field as well as in every size 
range. 

In the months ahead the cam- 
paign will be intensified. A motion 
picture to document the story of 
miniaturization is being planned. 
Case history studies will pin-point 
specific products that have been 
miniaturized using the concept of 
more and more from less and less. 
SPS ads featuring miniaturization 
will soon appear in key publica- 
tions reaching every field of busi- 
ness and industry. And, in the sec- 
ond phase of the campaign, indus- 
trial publicity will continue to play 
a major role in revealing just how 
big this field of miniaturization 
really is. « 














Explosive . 


- American Lead Pencil Co. merchandised Saturday Evening Post ad to 


salesmen at its national sales convention by inserting copy of magazine in Dayglo red 
firecracker, which has real firecracker inside that explodes when fuse is pulled. Giant 
firecracker was designed and produced by Display Features, Wyncote, Pa. 








Barnstorming 
with 
Brainstorming 


How to do it . . The brainstorming 
panel at Fensholt Advertising Agency 
works at the problem of more and better 
ideas by advertising agencies, led by 
agency president Norman D. Buehling in 
a haze of smoke. { 


60 ways... 


How agencies can boost 
their idea output 


= Have you ever been plagued by 
the problem of becoming so en- 
meshed in the mechanics of your 
job that you find too little time for 
creative thinking? 

With just such a problem in mind, 
IM’s first Barnstorming with Brain- 
storming panel sought out methods 
for improving “idea output.” This 
subject was the second of two prob- 


Off to Boston 


Next month, Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming takes you to Boston, 
where IM invited members of the 
Eastern New England Chapter of 
NIAA to participate in brainstorm- 
ing the problem of attracting more 
and better prospects to a_ trade 
show exhibit. The panel came up 
with 137 ideas on the subject, the 
best of which will be published in 
the February IM. 


lems brainstormed by a panel of 
ten executives and employes of The 
Fensholt Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago. (The first subject, “How to 
get more and better case histories,” 
was covered in a special feature 
starting on page 58, December IM.) 

Fensholt set up the panel at IM’s 
request to demonstrate how brain- 
storming can be used to help solve 
common industrial marketing prob- 
lems. The subject of increasing idea 
output was included because it rep- 
resents a particularly tough subject 
for a brainstorming panel to tackle. 
Nevertheless, the panel came up 
with over 100 suggested solutions 
to the problem in about 20 minutes. 


The problem . . “How can an ad- 
vertising agency improve its idea 
output — individual ideas and 
group ideas? That is, what can be 
done to promote the production of 
more good ideas which can be used 


to provide better service for its 
clients?” 


The panel . . Norman D. Bueh- 
ling, agency president (chairman of 
the panel); Frank D. Ewing, chair- 
man of the board; Robert S. Aitchi- 
son, agency vice-president and IM 
contributing editor; A. H. Fensholt, 
treasurer; Edna M. Johnson, vice- 
president; Harry H. Rich, account 
executive; Robert H. Morehart, C. 
D. Peterson, John T. Malone and 
Lawrence V. Nelson, copy-contact, 
and Dick Hodgson, IM executive 
editor. 

From the 100-plus ideas devel- 
oped by the brainstorming panel, 
IM editors have culled the following 
60 which have the widest applica- 
tion among agency men and other 
industrial marketers alike: 


1. Award a prize for the best idea 
of the week. 

2. Hold 
sions. 
3. Have a committee brainstorm 
ideas to be brainstormed. 

4. Have each man submit his five 
most urgent problems which will 
benefit from group thinking. 

5S. Post problems on a_ bulletin 
board — possibly the “problem of 
the week.” 

6. Distribute proofs of completed 
jobs with a little background on 


more brainstorming ses- 
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Still time to win 
a transistor radio 


Last month, IM offered a handy 
little transistor radio for the reader 
who comes up with the best idea 
to top those developed during the 
brainstorming session on “How to 
get more and better case histo- 
ries.” 

The prize is one of the new 
Raytheon transistor radios —- only 
1%x6x3\4" m size and weighing 
just 22 ounces, but it provides dis- 
tortion-free volume you'd expect 
from a big set. 

We've decided to extend the 
deadline for entries in this race 

' for ideas to February 1, 1957 to 

' give more readers a chance to 
come up with a _ show-stopping 
idea. For other details, see page 
- 60 in the December IM .. . and 
stage your individual brainstorm- 
ing session today. 


each, so all can. benefit from 
what’s being done by others. 

7. Mount proofs on a_ bulletin 
board, with a suggestion box nearby 
in which others can make sugges- 
tions for improvements. 

8. Put a tape recorder by the bul- 
letin board so comments can be 
conveniently recorded on tape. 

9. Have a “common” drop-in box to 
accumulate ideas from everyone — 
and then classify different ideas in 
a scrap book available to everyone. 
10. Have someone keep a master 
clipping file of good ideas which 
is regularly routed to interested 
people. 

11. Set aside a period of time dur- 
ing which everyone is to concen- 
trate on idea production. 

12. Make sure they have paper and 
pencil handy to jot down ideas. 
13. Encourage individual  brain- 
storming on the way to work. 
14, Why not brainstorm 
shaving? 

15. Organize regular group sessions 
to criticize advertising campaigns. 
16. Invite space salesmen — they 
usually have a lot of valuable in- 
formation. 

17. Invite a group of space sales- 
men to a brainstorming session. 
18. Why not invite a group of 
clients’ salesmen. 

19. Have advertising managers sit 
in on discussions of others’ adver- 


while 
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tising problems to stimulate their 
own thinking on solutions to their 
problems. 

20. Seek outside viewpoints. 

21. Send someone out to interview 
customers to see what information 
they want to read about clients’ 
products and circulate the reports. 
22. Develop a standard check list 
of problem-solving ideas which can 
be used to stimulate the creative 
process. 

23. Gather a file of different ap- 
proaches. 

24. Give a prize for the wackiest 
idea of the month. 

25. Give an award for the most 
ideas — whether good or bad. 
26. Set a quota of ideas for the 
week. 

27. Give a bonus for everyone ex- 
ceeding his or her quota. 

28. Award a dunce cap for the most 
prosaic idea. 

29. Require two 
every ad prepared 
way and a unique way. 

30. After each ad is finished, put 
it in a file along with written com- 
ments on “how I could make this 
ad better if I had a chance to do 
it over.” 

31. Have others add comments. 
32. Get comments from the “non- 
creative” personnel. 

33. Keep track of what competi- 
tors are doing and keep aiming at 
doing a better job. 

34. Circulate copies of competitors’ 
ads and solicit comments on how 
these ads can be improved. 

35. Borrow ideas from other in- 
dustries. 

36. Get secretaries’ ideas. 

37. How about the wives? 

38. Read Jim Young’s book (“A 
Technique for Producing Ideas,” 
by James W. Young, published by 
Advertising Age, $1.25). 

39. Get other books by creative 
people and set aside reading time. 
40. Build a library of such books. 
41. Have someone select current 
magazine articles and route them 
around. 

42. Do the same thing with ads. 
43. Direct mail pieces, annual re- 
ports, catalogs and similar items, 
too. 

44. Have everyone pick one ad per 
week which they consider outstand- 
route the selections to 


approaches on 
— the obvious 


ing and 
others. 


45. Vote on these and put winners 
in a scrap book for idea reference. 
46. Check Starch and Readex and 
and keep scrap book of all ads 
which get the top score in each is- 
sue. 

47. Get in touch with publications 
and have them send copies of ads 
which produced the most inquiries. 
48. Have creative men work on 
other accounts besides their own. 
49. Enter more ads in competitions. 
50. Get ideas from other agencies. 
Have someone from other agencies 
attend our brainstorming sessions. 
51. Attend more trade shows. 

52. Have every man spend about 
half a day per week in the field. 

53. Have luncheon periods set aside 
where idea-making discussions can 
be held while eating. 

54. Make the man producing the 
fewest or poorest ideas pay the 
check. 

55. When lunching with clients, in- 
vite other account men along to ab- 
sorb a little of the client’s thinking. 
56. Have creative sessions for wild 
ideas only. 

57. Have an honor roll for best 
ideas. 

58. Give a salary bonus for idea- 
producers. 

59. Set aside a specific period each 
week or month to go through your 
idea files or someone else’s file. 

60. Have regular brainstorming 
sessions on how to improve idea 
output. . 


An invitation to 
all brainstormers | 


Perhaps you, too, have conducted 
a brainstorming session on some 
common industrial marketing 
problem. If you have, IM would 
be happy to consider your panel’s 
ideas for one of the forthcoming 
Barnstorming with Brezinstorming 
featares. Just send a transript to 
Dick Hodgson, Executive Editor, 
Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illi- 
nois St., Chicago 11, Ill. Only a 
rough transcript is necessary. IM 
will review the transcript with vari- 
ous idea men in the industrial 
marketing field, select the most in- 
teresting ideas and add to them 
any others developed during the 
review sessions. 








the ‘“‘most useful’’ publication by the 


Articles > 


3 or 4 
per week 


Features * 


every week 





This breakdown of editorial content 
tells more eloquently than anything 
else why mill men vote PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL “most useful,” pay $5 a 
year for subscriptions, and renew at 
better than 80% (ABC figures). 


Stories of primary interest to menin... 


mill men of importance to you 






Why Paper Trade Journal is rated as | 


Production 
Department 


Here’s a typical month’s editorial 
fare from PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
Note how well it serves the job 
needs and interests of the men 
who specify and buy in the pulp 
and paper industry — engineers, 
superintendents, mill managers, 
technical men, management. 
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First in a series of advertisements on the 
scope of The Journal's editorial staff and its 
consequent impect on the petroleum industry. 


Ly 
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Kenneth B. Barnes Henry D. Ralph Ted A. Armstrong Gerald L. Farrar George H. Weber Dr. Frank J. Gardner 
Editor Chief Editorial Writer News Editor Engineering Editor Refining Editor Exploration Editor 


Neil Williams Norman S. Morrisey Gene T. Kinney R. B. Tuttle Bill Linville Carl Hoot 
Associate Editor Drill.- Development Editor Asst. Pipeline Editor Equipment Editor Asst. to Present. Editor District Editor 


4 == Good reasons for The Oil and Gas Journal’s 
with more than 600 years of petroleum/journalism 


\ SS oe 
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Dan B. Miller Paul Swain Carl J. Lawrence Ray G. Gibson John P. O'Donnell Larry Resen 
New Equipment Editor International Editor District Editor District Editor District Editor District Editor 


ul ee 
Pw th 


William T. Smith Bertram F. Linz LaWanda Turner Helen Brown Alice Burt Ailleen Cantrell 
District Editor District Editor Readership Research Editorial Assistant Editorial Assistant Editorial Assistant 





Paul Reed 
Pipeline Editor 


Johin C. McCaslin 
District Editor 


E 4 
John C. Reidel 
Petrochemical Editor 


f 


W. A. Bachman 
District Editor 


C. 0. Willson 
Consulting Editor 


District Editor 


W. L. Nelson 


Technical Editor 
Also Consultant and Prof. of 
Chem. Engr., Univ. of Tulsa 


J. C. Bradford 
District Editor 


Lynn M. Nichols 
Presentation Editor 


Robert B. Bizal 
District Editor 


John C. Casper 
Economics Editor 


ad” abl % 
Sara Bangert 
District Editor 


Leadership in Readership... 43 full-time editors 
experience...three times that of any other oil magazine 
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Ed McGhee 
District Editor 


C. Dudley Johnston 


Art Director 


Joe Reilly 
District Editor 


Jo Jeanne Speaker 
Staff Artist 


Robert J. Enright 


District Editor 


Russell Weindel 
Staff Artist 


D. H. Stormont 
District Editor 
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partment, Standard Conveyor Co.; 
Douglas C. Miner, advertising 
| at @ ) he T aed a manager, E. F. Houghton & Co. 
& William F. Haddon, advertising 
N ‘ 
and_ sales promotion manager, 
ee Ee Cc @ ad DD Western Machinery Co. 
L. W. Stitt, assistant manager, 
_ —_ eminent i plumbing and heating sales, Rheem 
A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL Mig Co. | 
amuel Freedman, general man- 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS ager, Chemalloy Electronics Corp. 
R. G. Christophersen, advertising 
department, Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp. 
E. R. Vogeney, assistant advertis- 


UNANIMOUS Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
® Reed. ing manager, Hanna Engineerin 
Clark wins IM’s Richard J. Brown, sales promo- 7 ee, § 8 


Market Data Book tion manager, U.S. Plywood Corp. ene. 
users’ contest ead oem, SURE ton — 
industrial division, Alemite division, 
Stewart Warner Corp. 
s John B. Clark. account execu- J. Stuart Doyle, account execu- = Usually, as every advertiser 
tive of Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, tive, Foote, Cone & Belding. knows, figures fall from a space or 
William H. Green, vp, Kenyon time rep’s lips in luxuriant profu- 
& Eckhardt. sion — figures supporting in great 
C. A. Harrison, director, market detail the rep’s argument that his 
research and develcpment, Bendix medium is the best one for the ad- 


Agricultural ad manager gives 
the needle to ‘farm television’ 


has won a three-week vacation trip 
for two to Hawaii in INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING’S contest for the best 
statement on “How I use the Mar- 
ket Data Book.” Aviation Corp. vertiser to use. 
George Anthony, media director, But here is an advertiser in the 
Stromberger, LaVerne, McKenzie. unusual position of urging one 
Hans W. Bluethe, advertising medium—television—to dig up the 
manager, industrial division, Sur- facts to prove the medium is a good 
face Combustion Corp. one for the advertiser. 
Irene M. Carlson, advertising de- The advertiser is Hess & Clark, 
Continued on page 64B 


Mr. Clark’s five-page letter on 
the topic won the unanimous votes 
of five judges on the first ballot. 
The letter, which outlines exten- 
sively the uses to which IM’s An- 
nual Market Data & Number can 
be put as a marketing tool, is re- 
produced in full on page 54. 

The letter won out against entries 
from 26 states and as far away as 
Belgium and Switzerland. During 
the judging, letterheads and indi- 
vidual names were masked out. 





Brownie movie cameras were 
awarded to 20 other winners, who 
were about equally divided between 
executives in industrial companies 
and advertising agencies handling 
industrial accounts. The winners: 

Leonard B. Rhodes, manager of 
advertising and sales promotion, 
Lyon Metal Products Inc.; | ‘Whe truck dealer 

Burton E. Hotvedt, vp, industrial who sees his customers regularly Phe Jruck dealer whos up 4o his eats in work! 
division, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- . 
lap. 

E. T. Jones, Administrator of 
General Promotion, Radio Corp. of | & a 
America. a | beg 

Donald R. Herzog, manager of INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ; 
marketing research, ARO Equip- 
ment Corp. 











Truck dealer types . . Well-known cartoonists illustrate off-beat campaign aimed 
dy at getting new dealers for International Harvester trucks. Benighted character (left) 
Frank C. Kluck, advertising and by cartoonist Mischa Richter depicts non-Harvester dealer overcome by complaints 
sales promotion manager, A. O. about his incomplete line of trucks. Claude Smith’s happy character (right) is Har- 
Smith Corp. vester dealer, who has right truck ‘for every possible prospect.’’ Campaign is running 
Richard C. Christian, exec vp, in Automotive News and NADA magazine. Young & Rubicam, Chicago, is the agency. 
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Command performance by our editor 


Funny kind of office? Not for a Production editor. He’s right where the news 
is—in the middle of his subject, mass production metalworking. Much of the 
time, his reporting performance is dictated by requests received from our 
readers—production executives of mass production plants. A Production editor 
writes informatively from first hand knowledge. He analyzes trends as they 
appear on the mass production scene, puts these useful facts in print while 
they’re hot. Because our reader—your customer—makes the news in Production, 
he reads it thoroughly. So let us show you unmatched penetration in the plants 
that purchase four fifths of all metalworking equipment and supplies. Contact 
your representative or Bramson Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 





Clothes by Higgins & Frank 


PRODUCTION 


MAGAZzZ 








NEWS .. 


continued from p. 64 


Ashland, O., manufacturer of medi- 
cations for farm animals. Dr. A. L. 
Andrews, a veterinarian who is ad- 
vertising manager for Hess & Clark, 
spoke at the 13th annual meeting of 
the National Association of Televi- 
sion & Radio Farm Directors in 
Chicago 

Early in his talk he said he would 
make “discreet use of the needle” 
in discussing television as an adver- 
tising medium to reach the farm 
market. He fulfilled that promise. 

Dr. Andrews told how he and his 
company’s agency—Klau-Van Piet- 
ersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee—sought 
to learn how well television reached 
farmers and found that during a 
one-year period only four television 
reps had called on the agency, a 
leader in the agricultural field, to 
sell farm television. 

Advertiser and agency launched 
an experimental ad campaign on 
two tv stations and found that tele- 


vision did, indeed, do a good job of 


reaching farmers—better than the 
two stations had claimed. 

But, said Dr. Andrews, “when we 
set out to buy television time this 
year we ran into snags. First, and 
most important, was a woeful lack 
of information. What little informa- 
tion we were able to get about farm 
audiences, the proof of value of 
farm television programming where 
it existed—and very little did—we 
had to ferret out for ourselves.” 

Dr. Andrews emphasized that ad- 
vertisers selling to the farm market 
do need television. But he added, 


Christmas 
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Flying sales meeting . . Salesmen for Schield Bantam Co., Waverly, la., earth-moving 
equipment maker, prepare to take off with their wives in chartered airliner en route 
to second half of annual sales meeting in Hot Springs, Ark. Company holds three days 
of sales meetings at factory, another three days at resort or convention center 


“There is practically no such thing 
as farm television from an adver- 
tiser’s viewpoint.” 

“What we want,” he said, “is farm 
programming for farmers such as 
we get in radio and such as we get 
with the pinpointed editorial ap- 
proach on farm print media. And 
what we want most, if and when 
farm television comes alive, is to be 


shown why it can do a job for us.” 


Beard blasts suggestion to halt 
paid-free fight as ‘stupid’ 

= The long-simmering _paid-vs.- 
free fight among business publica- 
tions bubbled a little harder for a 
moment. William K. Beard, Jr., 
president of Associated Business 
Publications, told publishers and 
space reps at a Chicago Dotted Line 
Club luncheon that the suggestion 
that publishers “stop talking about” 


the relative merits of paid and con- 
trolled circulation is “stupid.” 

Questioned by IM, he said he 
referred to repeated suggestions by 
controlled circulation publishers 
that paid and free publications stop 
fighting about differences in circu- 
lation methods for the sake of unity 
and the good of all business publi- 
cations. 

“This isn’t a war, where you have 
to stop the shooting,’ he asserted. 
“It’s a business competition. The 
competitors have two different ways 
of doing something, and for them to 
stop talking about it doesn’t make 
sense. 

“The gas companies try to get 
housewives to cook with gas while 
the electric promote 
electric cooking. The two kinds of 
companies compete hard, and you 
never hear them mention ‘unity.’ 
The competition between paid and 
free publications is no different.” 

Mr. Beard made his remarks aft- 
er an “off-the-record” speech by 
Anson Meanor, district manager, 
Product Engineering, in which Mr. 
Meanor presented the arguments 


companies 


for paid circulation. 


Brettman is elected president 
of t. §. Club of Cleveland 


«© V. G. Brettman, vice-president 
and Cleveland representative of 
Watson Publications, Chicago, has 
been elected president of the t. f. 
Club of Cleveland, a business pub- 
lication space salesmen’s organiza- 


tion 
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VAC board meets . . Board of governors of Verified Audit Circulation Co., new publi- 
cation auditing service, meets in Palm Springs, Cal. (I. to r.): Jack Schneider, Hot- 
point Co., Chicago; H. E. Cassidy, McCarty Co., Los Angeles; R. L. Scherbacher, 
Pomona Tile Mfg. Co., Los Angeles; Fred T. Russell, Western Industrial Publications, 
Los Angeles; John B. Knight, VAC president; Fred Olsen, Hixson & Jorgensen, Los 
Angeles; Arthur E. Petersen, Buchen Co., Chicago; Robert C. Wayne, Southwestern 


Engineering Co., Los Angeles 


Other new officers are: first vice- 
president, James K. Gillam, Penton 
Publications, and second vice-presi- 
dent, Hal Morgan, Conover-Mast 
Publications. 


Purchasing agents don’t want 
Christmas gifts, survey shows 


# If you want to make friends with 
an industrial buyer don’t—repeat, 
DO NOT—send him a Christmas 
gift. 

This “may come as a shock to a 
lot of sales executives,” says Pur- 
chasing, New York. But the Con- 
over-Mast publication has run a 
survey, and it now cen report au- 
thoritatively: “Most purchasing 
agents would rather not receive 
Christmas gifts from the companies 
they do business with.” 

Exactly half of the 500 industrial 
buyers covered in the survey feel 
that Christmas business gifts are a 
“general nuisance,” while 12% felt 
such gifts pose a “serious ethical 
problem.” Thirty-eight per cent 
don’t care one way or the other. 

“The practice of giving gifts to 
customers at Christmas is too firm 
a tradition to be ended,” Purchas- 
ing said, “but there are signs that 
more control is being exercised.” 

Of the survey respondents, 29% 
said they or their companies are 
taking action to discourage gift- 
giving by suppliers. They seem to 
be having some success, because 
41% of the respondents said the 
number of suppliers sending gifts 
has declined in the last few years, 


while only 14% said more suppliers 
were playing Santa. 

Purchasing said the general view 
of the industrial buyers seems to 
be this: “They don’t want to re- 
ceive business presents; most of the 
gifts aren’t useful; most are too 
costly; and they don’t like the feel- 
ing that they’ve been ‘bought.’” 

Some companies, the publication 
reports, try to solve the problem 
by having the purchasing agent 
send gifts in return to suppliers. But 
83% of the survey respondents op- 
posed this idea, while only 17% 
favor it. 


IBM to sell ‘brains’ 
and other machines 


= International Business Machines 
Corp., at the urging of the U. S. 
Justice Department, now is selling 
some of its products, which used 
to be available on a rental basis 
only. 

The company offers its electric 
accounting machines and electronic 
data processing machines for out- 
right purchase and also on a lease- 
purchase option plan. The plans to 
sell the machines result from a con- 
sent judgment that settled a gov- 
ernment anti-trust suit against IBM 
about a year ago. 

Price tags range up to $1,700,000 
for some of the giant electronic 
“brains.” 

Outright purchase and two-year 
purchase option plans were made 
available for machines to be de- 
livered after Jan. 1. This includes 

Continued on page 67 





Processing Steel 
is my business... 
that’s why I make 
it my business 

to read STEEL 
PROCESSING 


The editorial matter in Steel 
Processing is of intense practical 
interest to the operating personnel 
in the‘forging, pressworking, weld- 
ing, forming, and heat treating 
industries. It is written in shop 
language and addressed exclu- 
sively to processors of steel. 

Steel Processing reaches 7,500 
key buying authorities—plant ex- 
ecutives, managers, production 
managers, general and department 
superintendents, foremen, metal- 
lurgists, and purchasing agents. 
This circulation is audited by BPA. 

Find out how Steel Processing 
can do a thorough yet thrifty sell- 
ing job for your product or service 
in the vast steel processing market. 
Write or phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 
Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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iter ur) whose catalog 
was I3 days late 


Few salesmen, or products, are so superior 
they can consistently give competition a 13- 
day head start in the race to land an order. 
Yet thousands of companies so handicap 
their salesmen and products by making 
ready buyers write for catalogs they have 
lost, misfiled, or never had, and wait an 
average of 13 days to get them. In the 
meantime, a salesman whose catalog was 
on hand may already have the business. 


Research shows that when prospects for 
industrial products are ready to start buy- 
ing they almost always want catalogs first 
... to provide preliminary buying informa- 
tion, and as a guide to “whose salesman 
to call in.” And the catalogs a ready buyer 
uses first are the ones he already has, and 
can find. 


On the adjoining page are some important 
facts about “the catalog problem”’ as it too 
widely exists today .. . the reasons why it 
is so important to make sure your catalog 
is neither late, nor lost in the shuffle, when 
important prospects need and want it. 
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... to a fate like this ? 


There are many excellent catalogs in the picture 
above. But the 748 companies which supplied them — 
upon request from an important prospective customer 
—took an average of 13 days to do so. Just as im- 
portantly, their collective number and dimensions 
are such that to file and index them for quick and 
easy reference the next time they are wanted pre- 
sents an almost hopeless problem to most offices. 


Thus, even the best catalog loses much of its effec- 
tiveness when prospective buyers must write and 
wait for it—and when it isn’t freed from being part 
of a troublesome-to-file, difficult-to-index, hard-to-use 
collection of individual catalogs. 


This is why over 1,700 companies now employ Sweet’s 
catalog services: 


. to file their catalogs before they are distributed 


.. to index them three ways for maximum refer- 
ence value 


..to distribute them every year, to their most 
important prospects, in bound catalog collec- 
tions that cannot be lost, present no storage 
problem, and are always on hand whenever they 
are wanted by prospects who are ready to buy. 


If you want to make sure your catalog works at peak 
efficiency —all the time—at the job of producing more 
invitations for your salesmen to call on ready buyers, 
contact your nearest Sweet’s Catalog Service office. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 

a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 

designers, producers, and distributors of manufacturers’ 
catalogs for the industrial and construction markets 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 


also Atlanta 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 2, Chicago 54, Cincinnati 2, Cleveland 15, 
Dallas 1, Detroit 26, Los Angeles 17, New Orleans 12, Philadelphia 7, 
Pittsburgh 19, St. Louis 1, San Francisco 5 






Agency printing director 


of printing, Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
Chicago, died of cancer Dec. 8. He 
had been with Gray since 1929. 


N. Y., after a long illness. He was 
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the entire line of punch card equip- 
ment, bank proof and test scoring 
machines, computers of all sizes and 
recently announced products such 
as the 305 Ramac and the 650 
Ramac. 

IBM also has made a limited-time 
offer to sell machines already in- 
stalled or scheduled for early in- 
stallation. The company will provide 
maintenance of the purchase ma- 
chines on a separate contract basis. 































Skil separates industrial, 
consumer sales organizations 








# Skil Corp., Chicago, which sells 
its portable power tools both to the 
home owner and to industry, has 
separated the two sales functions. 

The company has named regional 
sales managers to sell to distrib- 
utors who service industrial, con- 
struction and automotive accounts. 
The company’s home workshop tool 
line will be handled by a separate 
staff of regional managers. 

William K. Downey, sales vice- 
president, said the new arrange- 
ment will give “greater concentra- 
tion of sales effort in each area for 
improved sales effectiveness.” He 
said he expects it will strengthen 
Skil’s position with its industrial 
distributors and give the distrib- 
utors quicker and better service. 
























Edward J. Kiesling dies 
= Edward J. Kiesling, 62, director 










McGraw-Hill International's 
G. E. Quisenberry dies at 65 






= George E. Quisenberry, vice- 
president of McGraw-Hill Interna- 
tional Corp., New York, died Nov. 
22 at his home in Port Washington, 







65. 

After serving in World War I, Mr. 
Quisenbery joined Class Journal 
Co., which later merged with the 
Chilton Co., Philadelphia. He left 
Chilton in 1925 to join Business 

Continued on page 68 
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Publishers International Corp., 
predecessor of McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corp. He served as pub- 
lisher of American Automobile, El 
Automovil Americano, Pharmacy 
International and El Farmaceutico. 

Mr. Quisenberry was secretary of 
the Overseas Automotive Club for 
about 25 years and he also served 
as a director of the National Fed- 
eration of Foreign Trade Associa- 
tions. 


Carborundum’‘s varied markets 
bring decentralized ad set-up 


# Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has decentralized its adver- 
tising organization. 

“Line” advertising responsibili- 
ties have been delegated to six 
semi-autonomous advertising de- 
partments in each of the company’s 
major operating divisions and sub- 
sidiaries. 

Staff advertising functions and 
responsibility for all institutional 
advertising and some product ad- 
vertising have been retained in a 
central advertising organization, 
which will handle such things as 
agency relationships, media_re- 
search, programming techniques 
and coordination. 

Advertising manager Burchard 
M. Day, who heads the central or- 
ganization, said the change was 
needed to give specialized attention 
to the divisions and subsidiaries 
which are geographically separated 
and to sell to such widely varied 


markets as metal-working, elec- 


tronics, woodworking, hardware 
trade, atomic energy, chemicals and 
military ordnance. 

The six product advertising man- 
agers will report to their own “line” 
sales managers. The product man- 
agers and their divisions are: J. 
William Wade, Bonded Abrasives 
Div., Niagara Falls; Joseph A. 
Mark, Coated Abrasives Div., 
Wheatfield, N. Y., Merchandising 
Branch and Curtis Machine Corp., 
Jamestown, N. Y.; John M. Smith, 
Refractories Div., Perth Amboy, N. 
J.; Philip F. Kattan, Stupakoff Div., 
Latrobe, Pa.; Donald J. Millar, 
Canadian Carborundum Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and Carl A. 
Loomis, Canada Sand Papers, Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. 


Eppert cites management trend 
to emphasis on distribution 


= The marketing man is “on the 
spot” because distribution, not pro- 
duction, is the source of most of the 
problems that top management will 
be facing in the immediate future, 
says a top industrial executive. 

He is Ray R. Eppert, executive 
vice-president, Burroughs Corp., 
Detroit, who spoke at the Cleveland 
Advertising Club’s eighth annual 
awards luncheon. 

“One thing that has been proven 
conclusively in the United States is 
that we can produce at any neces- 
sary or desired level,’ Mr. Eppert 
said. “In most businesses, with very 
few exceptions, the spotlight has 
shifted, and today is resting more 
on distribution than on production. 


Decentralized . . Carborundum admen discussing new decentralized set-up are (I. to 
r.) Philip Kattan, Joseph Mark, Donald Millar, Burchord Day, Joseph DeMaio (the 
company’s assistant advertising manager), J. W. Wade, James Speiden (supervisor, 
advertising distribution dept.), Carl Loomis and John Smith. (See story above.) 
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That puts marketing executives on 
the spot. .. 

“Since advertising’s one function 
is to speed up the selling process, 
today’s advertising manager must 
turn his creative talents from ad- 
vertising to creative selling. He 
must be skillful enough to produce 
advertising that can be judged by 
management not alone on its ability 
to assist in making a sale, but on its 
ability to create a more efficient 
salesman. 

“He must understand that his 
total job includes skill in manage- 
ment of the total advertising func- 
tion, integrating it into total mar- 
keting as a member of the revenue 
management team. Not advertising 
for advertising’s sake, but advertis- 
ing for the sake of business.” 

Twenty-seven plaques honoring 
Cleveland-produced ad campaigns 
were awarded at the luncheon. The 
campaigns were judged on the basis 
of how well they achieved their 
stated objectives. 

Meldrum & Fewsmith won seven 
of the awards. Palm & Patterson 
won five. 

Here is a list of the agencies and 
the industrial campaigns that won: 

Meldrum & Fewsmith—F. E. 
Myers & Brothers Co., Ashland, O.; 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O.; 
Tinnerman Products, Cleveland, 
and Glidden Co. (two awards). The 
agency also had three winning con- 
sumer campaigns. 

Palm & Patterson—Century 
Products Co., Cleveland; Davey 
Compressor Co., Kent, O.; Galion 
Allsteel Body Div. of Hercules 
Galion Products, Galion, O.; Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, and R. D. Fageol 
Co., Kent, O. 

Griswold-Eshleman Co.—B.  F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland; 
B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Co., Akron, O., and Farval Corp. 

Lang, Fisher & Stashower—Mon- 
arch Aluminum Co., Cleveland. 


Bayless-Kerr Co—Arco Co, 
Cleveland, and Pickands Mather & 
Co., Cleveland. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross—Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
and Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland. 

Cleveland Electric Iluminating 
Co. also won an award for a cam- 
paign it developed for itself. " 

















It takes a lot of Handling Equipment to move 


0 BILLION WORTH OF BUILDING MATERIALS! 


Behind the store front and supermarket activity of every BSN dealer is an 
extensive building material handling and warehousing operation. 


BSN’s 21,045 dealer readers, and the more than 2,000 wholesalers who 
supply them, buy in carloads and sell in truckloads and armloads. They 
need a lot of motor trucks, fork lift trucks, front end loaders, conveyors 
and a wide range of other material handling equipment to move their 
88.2% share of the $10 billion worth of building products sold annually. 


Your ad in BSN reaches the biggest dealer buying power in the industry— 
buyers who are pre-sold on the benefits of efficient material handling 
methods. BSN’s just-released, 260 page reprint ““Modern Handling & Ware- 
housing” is a monument to the magazine’s recognized industry leadership 
in promoting the use of material handling equipment by dealers everywhere. 
Illustrated with more than 500 on-the-job photos, this exhaustive docu- 
mentary on the lumber & building material dealer capital equipment market 
is available free to manufacturers. Write for your copy. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue °« Chicago 3 


Always the FIRST 
© Industrial Publications, Inc. dealer merchandising 
Also publishers of PRACTICAL BUILDER and other leading publication 
Building Industry Magazines 





Ceramic Market forecast helps 
advertisers plan strategy 


MARKET FORECAST 
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Mail handy coupon at right : ~ 
for your copy of this colorful ‘ C er altiic 
new 42" x 27" ceramic market 

Industry 


| forecast chart 
: ee designed to enable you to pre- 5 South Wabash Ave. + Chicago 3 
view the future of all eight segments of the 


fast expanding ceramic industry ata glance. © Industrial Publications, Inc., also publishers of other 


leading building industry publications. 

. to help you accurately program your 
advertising and sales to this big-buying mar- 
ket for raw materials, processing equipment 
and materials handling machinery. 


Accurate and authoritative, the CI Market 
Forecast is based on up-to-the-minute in- 
formation from industry leaders, economists, 
and industry association reports—and is 
edited by the staff of CERAMIC INDUS- Address 

TRY, the most complete team of ceramic 

engineering experts of any publication in City ——————s lO 
the world. 


Please send me a copy of the colorful new 42” x 27” 
Cl Market Forecast for planning advertising and sales 
programs. 
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THE WINNAH! 





Indiana cops top spot 
in NIAA Round-Up, 
as predicted 


= Before the NIAA membership 
Round-Up was well underway last 
fall, the Central Indiana chapter, 
Indianapolis, warned that it was 
“out to cop first place.” 

This was not just talk. Final re- 
turns in the membership drive 
show Central Indiana exceeded its 
quota by 28%. The chapter’s mem- 
bership was 42 at the close of the 
1955-56 fiscal year last June 30. Its 
quota was set at 55. By Round-Up 
deadline, Dec. 3, membership 
totalled 63. 

The winning performance entitles 
Central Indiana to the contest’s first 
prize, $250 in cash. 

The North Texas chapter, Dallas- 
Fort Worth, won the $150 second 
prize by exceeding its 80-member 
quota by 16%. Winner of the $100 
third prize was the Albany chapter, 
which exceeded its quota of 55 by 
AIL%. 

Six other chapters exceeded their 
quotas during the 90-day contest. 
They are Boston, Denver, Houston, 
Minnesota, Montreal and Toronto. 

Eight other chapters, while they 
didn’t meet their quotas, have more 
members signed up now than they 
had at the end of the last fiscal year. 
Eleven chapters failed to make their 
quotas and are down in member- 
ship, while a twelfth held its own 
contest and also is down. 

Over-all results of the Round-Up 
were: 


Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters . 271 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the board 


John C. Freeman, president 


All corralled . . Final days of NIAA round-up found cowgirl 
Jane Steckling on hand to hog-tie new Milwaukee chapter 
members. Ready with help and advice are (from left) chapter 
vice-president Elmer Whitson, Ampco Metal; secretary Bob 


Schulz, Nordberg Mfg. Co., 


Bechler, Cramer-Krasselt. 


® Seventeen of the 29 chapters have 
more members signed up at mid- 
year than in the previous full fiscal 
year. 
@¢ By Round-Up deadline, NIAA 
books carried 3,819 paid-up mem- 
bers, more than 95% of the 4,011 
total ending the fiscal year. Over-all 
quota aimed for in the Round-Up 
drive was 4,512. 

Commenting on the results of the 


and publicity chairman Hal 


Round-Up, NIAA president John C. 
Freeman said, “Considering this big 
head start, I will stick by my earlier 
prediction of a 10% net growth this 
year. Renewals and new member- 
ships continue to come in beyond 
the half-year mark. 

“The final results cannot be fully 
appraised until the association year 
ends June 30.” 

The Round-Up was a success be- 
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cause, Mr. Freeman said, it brought 
several hundred new people into 
NIAA activities, and it demon- 
strated the value of planned, sus- 
tained membership recruitment. 

“An encouraging post script to 
the campaign,” he said, “is the fact 
that the chapters seem determined 
to continue their membership efforts 
beyond the half-year.” 


Ruder tells key to successful 
industrial public relations 


# The key to developing success- 
ful publicity in trade and technical 
publications is to help readers solve 
their problems, says a New York 
pr man. 

Too often industrial public rela- 
tions men merely seek to get direct 
publicity for their company and its 
product, the -Industrial Marketing 
Club of St. Louis was told by Wil- 
liam Ruder, chairman of the board, 
Ruder & Finn; public relations, New 
York. 

The industrial public relations 
man can publicize his company only 
if he is able to. provide worthwhile 
editorial material, Mr. Ruder said. 
Only then, he added, is the public 
relations man providing a service to 
editors, clients and management. 


What'll you have — an insert, 
or the equivalent in pages? 


s If you had a choice, which would 
you use—a four-page insert in one 
issue or four single pages in four 
successive issues of a publication? 

Industrial advertising managers 
and agency men appear to favor 
the single pages because, they 
argue, the benefits of continuity 
usually outweigh the added impact 
of one insert. 

At least that was the consensus 
among 25 such admen in an infor- 
mal discussion at a luncheon spon- 
sored by the Chicago chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation. 

Raymond P. Wiggers, account ex- 
ecutive of Reincke, Meyer & Finn, 
who presided, observed that the an- 
swer is dependent on the sales ob- 
jectives and the sales message. 

“You don’t run the insert just to 
be running an insert,” he said. “You 
do it, perhaps, because you need 
four pages to tell your story.” 

Another factor cited in determin- 
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Editor-to-editor . 




















. New president of Society of Business Magazine Editors William A. 


Phair (left), editor, Hardware Age, Philadelphia, receives congratulations from out- 
going president Richard H. Morris, editorial director, Technical Publications, Chicago. 


ing whether to use an insert was 
time. If you need to tell your story 
fast, and need to get into a market 
fast, because of the competitive 
situation or any one of a variety of 
reasons, you can “spend your money 
all at once” and move faster. But 
when the time factor is not impor- 
tant, you probably can get more for 
your money by spreading out with 
single pages. 

Arguments raised in support of 
single pages over the insert in- 
cluded: 
> “Inserts rate high in readership, 
but not four times as high.” 
>» “Our experience shows that con- 
tinuity of sales messages makes a 
stronger impression on buyers than 
does the big splash which is not fol- 
lowed up by further’ repeated 
messages.” 
> “How often is the busy reader 
going to read four pages?” 


IARI publishes study on ad 
readership studies 


= The various research organiza- 
tions that investigate advertising 
readership now have been investi- 
gated by another research group— 
the Industrial Advertising Research 





Institute of NIAA. 

IARI has published a report giv- 
ing history and working methods of 
Daniel Starch & Staff, Readex, Mills 
Shepard and John T. Fosdick Asso- 
ciates. 

IM ran a similar report covering 
these four services in March, 1956. 
It was part of an article by J. Wes- 
ley Rosberg, director of research, 
Buchen Co., Chicago. Mr. Rosberg, 
who was a member of the IARI 
council conducting the study of the 
readership studies, wrote a five-part 
series of articles on advertising re- 
search for IM, beginning with the 
March, 1956, issue. 

In addition to Starch, Readex, 
Shepard and Fosdick, the IARI re- 
port covered “the latest entry into 
the field of advertising research 
studies,” Ad-Gage, a study con- 
ducted by Machine Design, pub- 
lished by the Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland. 

During 1956, the publication con- 
ducted a mail survey of readership 
of its advertising and_ editorial 
pages, using this Ad-Gage study 
and the Starch service on alternate 
months. 

Ad-Gage studies use a technique 
“not unlike that employed by Read- 









ex,” the IARI report said. “How- 
ever, in this case, the reader is 
asked to mark each item and each 
advertisement which he remembers 
seeing. The score is presumably an 
index to the same thing that Starch 
measures as ‘noted,’ or Shepard as 
‘remembers having seen’—and is 
not directly comparable to Readex’s 
‘interest’ rating.” 


ANNUAL RETORT? 


Wallach stands by 
his accusations 
of business press 


= Controversy seems to cling to 
Philip C. Wallach, outspoken critic 
of the business press. 

Somewhat over a year ago, Mr. 
Wallach, who is director of public 
relations and advertising at H. K. 
Porter Co., New York, told a group 
of Chicago business paper space 
salesmen that about one-fourth of 
the space representatives who call 
on him try to sell him advertising 
space using editorial support for his 
company as a bait or a blackjack. 

He spoke before the t. f. Club of 
Chicago. 

Now, in a speech before the New 
York t. f. Club, Mr. Wallach has 
reiterated his charge that some 
business papers and their space 
representatives use sales methods of 
“questionable integrity.” 

He cut down his percentage of the 
unethical, though. “Substantially 
under 10% of the space salesmen 
who call on me use unethical, dis- 
honest tactics,” Mr. Wallach said in 
his New York talk. 

A side result of his Chicago talk, 
Mr. Wallach says, is that he will 
not be chairman of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association’s 
35th annual conference. He said that 
well over a year ago he was invited 
to serve as chairman but found a 
strange lack of cooperation when he 
tried to form committees. 

After hearing unofficial hints that 
his Chicago talk may have had 
some bearing on the situation, he 
resigned as chairman, Mr. Wallach 
said. 

NIAA president John C. Free- 
man said, however, that while Mr. 
Wallach was considered for the 
conference chairmanship, he never 





was Officially offered the post. “I’m 
sorry about this misunderstanding,” 
Mr. Freeman said. “I still hope at 
some later date he can accept some 
committee responsibility with the 
association.” 

Whether he was or was not of- 
fered the NIAA conference chair- 
manship, at least one NIAA group 
wants to hear Mr. Wallach talk. He 
will speak at the regular January 
meeting of the Chicago chapter of 
the association. 

His talk will concern H. K. Porter 
Co. and its advertising, which 
should not excite a general contro- 
versy. 


Ziegenhagen tells how to put 
marketing concept to work 


= Members of the Chicago chapter 
of the NIAA have learned how to 
“bridge the gap” between industrial 
advertising and integrated market- 
ing, which is another term for the 
much-talked-of “marketing con- 
cept.” 

Their teacher was M. E. Ziegen- 
hagen, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N.J. 

“Lack of sound organization and 
management makes a big immediate 
gap between the average industrial 
advertiser and his opportunities for 
integration with marketing,’ Mr. 
Ziegenhagen said in a talk before 
the Chicago group. 

To close this gap, he suggested 
that industrial advertising managers 
first write down what the function 
of advertising should be in their 
companies; second they should set 
up clear-cut group aims for their 
departments; and third they should 
make sure they have the best basic 
organizational structure for doing 
the job. 

Mr. Ziegenhagen outlined various 
types of advertising department or- 
ganizations, in his slide-illustrated 
talk. The thing to remember in 
organizing or reorganizing an ad- 
vertising department, Mr. Ziegen- 
hagen advised ad managers, “is al- 
ways stand back and make sure that 
your advertising organization is 
built around well-thought-out ideas 
that you feel are most vital to you.” 

Reassuring ad managers who 
might feel such organizational ac- 
tivities take them away from their 


creative work, Mr. Ziegenhagen 
said, “You will find that shaping 
up the right organization is not on- 
ly your most important job as ad- 
vertising manager but can easily be 
the most far-reaching creative effort 
you ever made... 

“Remember that in shaping the 
right organization you are mainly 
drawing on a knowledge of human 
nature rather than on cut-and- 
dried rules of organization.” 


Marketing is ‘most important 
business function’: Freeman 


= The president of the NIAA has 
called for a greater understanding 
of the importance of marketing in 
a talk at a meeting of the Southern 
California chapter of the NIAA. 

“There should be greater under- 
standing,’ Mr. Freeman said, “of 
the concept that marketing is the 
most important business function 
today, that people buy industrial 
goods and services for many rea- 
sons, same as the consumer, also 
different.” 

Population growth, plant expan- 
sion, movement of people and a 
gross national product that is di- 
vided equally between consumer 
and industrial makes too big a job 
for personal selling alone, he said. 

“More and more pre-selling, more 
advertising is needed,” Mr. Free- 
man concluded. “Broader oppor- 
tunities and greater responsibilities 
call for men who can keep up with 
these trends.” 

The NIAA is helping industrial 
admen fulfill these greater respon- 
sibilities through its ad campaign 
merchandising industrial advertis- 
ing to top executives and through 
its new award program, which will 
use top management men as judges 
and thus acquaint them better with 
industrial selling and advertising, 
Mr. Freeman said. 


Merlo is elected director 
of Southern California NIAA 


= Joseph J. Merlo, advertising 
manager, McCulloch Motors Corp., 
Los Angeles, has been elected a 
director of the Southern California 
chapter of NIAA, Los Angeles. 

He replaces Don Hanson, who left 
Oil & Gas Journal’s Los Angeles 
office to join McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. in Chicago. a 
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KLEEN-STIK 


label Dispensers can cut your 
labeling costs in half! 

Automatic models feed up to 2700 
labels per hour . .. hand or foot 
operated! Whether you use individual 
split-back labels or require production 
line dispensing, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this time -and-money-saving 
method. 

Ask your label printer for full infor- 
mation and demonstration. 
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OUR labeling operation 
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7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising — 
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Self-sticking KLEEN-STIK labels speed production and increase 
efficiency in practically every labeling application. Simple to 
apply—just separate label from protective covering and press 
in place . . . no wetting or heating . . . no waste of time. Even on 
hard-to-label materials—plastic, metal, glass, wood, etc.—they 
stick tight . . . won’t pop off or pucker. And KLEEN-STIK 
meets your need for removable labels on modern re-usable 
packages. 

As specialists in pressure-sensitive adhesives, our expert technical 
staff can engineer a KLEEN-STIK label to meet your specific 
requirements. The actual printing is done by your regular label 
printer—also a specialist in Ais field. 


For your next product or package label, order KLEEN-STIK 
from your regular label printer. 


° CHICAGO 31, IL 
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DIRTY WORD? 





Automation looms 
in union-company 
tilts of 1957 


= The year i956 was a signficant 
one in company communications. 
The signs are developing that 1957 
will be even more significant. Al- 
though growth and change were 
perhaps more evident in the in- 
ternal than in the external field of 
company communications, there 
was motion and progress in both. 

Here are some of the develop- 
ments of 1956, and some of the 
trends for 1957 as seen by practi- 
tioners in company communica- 
tions: 

Unionization, under the sponsor- 
ship of the newly-formed AFL- 
CIO, got off to a comparatively slow 
start. The November election di- 
verted much attention from organi- 
zing efforts, and jurisdictional dis- 
putes delayed the merger in really 
getting off the ground. It’s a big 
machine and hard to start. How- 
ever, with no major, industry-wide 
bargaining tilts scheduled for 1957, 
the new group can concentrate on 


firming up its membership cam- 
paigns and ‘ironing out its family 
problems. 

Prime whipping boy, it appears, 
will be automation, now rapidly be- 
ing built into a dirty word. Predic- 
tions are further that groups now 
unorganized will get the full red- 
carpet treatment from the organ- 
izers, and that the principal assault 
will be upon office employes. The 
set-back at the polls in November 
was serious, but there is now some 
genuine fence-mending taking place 
among the union political action 
groups. 


Management offensive .. The 
prophets of company communica- 
tions appear to feel that manage- 
ment is going to open up much 
more in 1957 on controversial is- 
sues. Already there are_ several 
signs of increased management 
forthrightness, in areas long blank- 
eted by silence. The union shop, it 
is felt, will be debated much more 
openly. Heavier management as- 
saults on the principle of the guar- 
anteed annual wage (or its pseu- 
donym, SUB) may be anticipated. 
It begins to look as though manage- 
ment, long fed up with giving 
ground, plans an offensive of its 
own. 

Public relations and employe re- 
lations appeared to recognize a 
blood tie in 1956. There was a 
strong interest in employe relations 
problems registered at the annual 
conference of the Public Relations 
Society of America, held in Mil- 
waukee late in November. Observ- 
ers in both areas seem to feel that 
a closer blending of the functions is 
not too far away. 

In labor relations, management 
in 1956 showed a much greater con- 
cern about preventive medicine. Al- 
though there were a number of 


blockbusters in the nature of strikes 
and work stoppages, the scene was 
generally fairly serene. There are 
no black clouds on the horizon thus 
far. It is therefore a priceless year 
for management to iron out some of 
its internal difficulties. 


Front seat for benefits . . Com- 
panies generally moved forward in 
discussions with employes of em- 
ploye benefits. The literature that 
management turned out in 1956 was 
generally of a higher order than be- 
fore. The fact still remains that the 
typical employe has too little 
knowledge of his various benefits 
and (in management’s view) pre- 
cious little appreciation of them. 
So benefits, communicators agree, 
will come in for some time and at- 
tention during the coming year. 

If bargaining table tilts in 1956 
are a tip-off to employe viewpoint, 
then the whole subject of wages 
needs airing. It started, slowly and 
somewhat feebly, last year. Yet in 
one bargaining session after another 
it was clear that the employes were 
not at all concerned with manage- 
ment’s “ability to pay.” Where the 
money was to come from, and 
whether the wage increases might 
or would endanger company secur- 
ity, bothered neither the employe 
nor his spokesman. The word 
“profit” still has a jarring effect on 
employe ears, and the biggest job 
of communications people in 1957 
will continue to be to try to get the 
profit story across acceptably. The 


Continued on page 76 
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Your 5 Best Reasons for 


reserving space now in 
April AMERICAN BuILDER 


Distributed by paid subscription only 
to 108,864 (six months average) light 
construction men...with more sub- 
scribers than any other magazine in 
the market. 


Used many times daily by your best 
building customers and prospects, 
every working day of the year...when 
planning, building and buying. 


Seven big technical sections . 

(1) Structural Materials (2) Doors, 
Windows, Millwork, Floor & Wall 
Finishes (3) Hardware & Building 
Spectalties (4) Appliances, Electrical, 
Heating & Cooling, Plumbing (5) 
Tools & Construction Equipment (6) 
Management & Business Reference— 
Prefabrication (7) Classified Buying 
Guide of Products & Equipment. 


Completely flexible to the advertiser’s 
needs. You may use Classified Dis- 
play, pages, inserts or your entire 
catalog... any or all spotted precisely 
in the sections where your advertising 
will do you the most good. 


This is low-cost, long-life adver- 
tising. No increase over the regular 
AMERICAN BUILDER rates. In fact 
—reductions on furnished inserts of 
two pages or more. Closing Feb. 25th. 


April 
AMERICAN 
BUILDER 


Directory Issue 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 


30 Church St. New York 7, N.Y. (ABC-ABP) 





COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 75 


chances are it won’t be accom- 
plished in 1957, and probably not 
for some time thereafter. 

The company publication editor 
has been steadily widening his 
horizons. Once solely the editor of 
an employe paper, he has discov- 
ered that management has need 
of his talent in many other direc- 
tions. For some time the editor has 
been applying himself to such in- 
ternal media as newsletters and 
bulletin boards; during the past 
year the recruitment manual caught 
his eye, along with that newest of 
communications devices—the em- 
ploye annual report. The blueprint 
for 1957, now exposed on many 
editors’ desks, shows expanded ac- 
tivity all along the editorial front. 


Facing up to politics . . There 
was a strong cry a few months ago 
for stepped-up political action on 
the part of companies. Few actual- 
ly did much—at least officially. The 
company editorial pages showed 
some political consciousness, but 
they also revealed a_ reluctance 
on management’s part to be tied too 
closely to any political party. The 
Eisenhower landslide prompted 
several industrial leaders to ob- 
serve, not particularly for publica- 
tion, that no political activity on the 
part of industry was really needed 
—the results proved it. Others, 
however, point out that the election 
was a tribute to an individual; that 





less important conquests defied the 
presidential pattern. Here and there 
across the country company publi- 
cations for empleyes are coming 
more and more into open discussion 
of specific political issues. General 
Electric is one and Koppers is an- 
other. 


Restless management? . . In one 
respect, 1956 was a year for soul- 
searching in industry. In several 
management conferences it was ap- 
parent that management itself had 
become restless over its own com- 
munications. There were three re- 
lated conclusions drawn by man- 
agement people after cold, analyti- 
cal appraisals of their own prod- 
uct: 


1. Communications devices have 
become increasingly impersonal. 
Management began to recognize 
that employe communications 
media had developed a “headquar- 
ters flavor.” This was particularly 
noted in the multi-plant operations, 
where communications with em- 
ployes operated chiefly on a one- 
way street. Management began to 
ask itself whether its messages were 
what employes wanted to hear, or 
what management itself wanted to 
say. 


2. Communications personnel are 
too far removed from employe 
viewpoints. This self-indictment, of 
course, was a consequence of 
Charge No. 1. Since communica- 
tions are felt to have taken on a 
headquarters, flavor, employes 
found the material less and less 
palatable. Management began to 
concede that there is too little ac- 
tual contact between headquarters 
and the people in the field. 


3. Communications  depart- 
ments are generally understaffed. 
This is a charge which communi- 
cations people themselves have 
been making for a long time, gen- 
erally with justification. The com- 
municator often cannot get away 
from his desk because he is hand- 
cuffed to it by the mechanical de- 
mands of the job. He is hamstrung 
by the complicated, inefficient 
methods he must employ in order 
to gather his material and get it 
approved. 


Communications people feel that 
these are difficulties which can be 
readily adjusted. The prime need, 
they say, is to get management to 
realize some of the complications 
involved in its own communica- 
tions. Regardless of the progress of 
communication in 1957—or the lack 
of it—it should be an interesting 
year to watch. = 
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you have 


MORE THAN 


to catch the big April issue of American Builder! 





Here and there, maybe there are a few important 
building field advertisers who haven't yet reserved 
their space, and shipped out their plates or inserts 
for AMERICAN BUILDER’s APRIL DIRECTORY. 
Can’t be too many — because already this looks like 
the biggest and best ever to land in builders’ laps. 


Can you still catch this issue? Yes? Closing’s not 


until Feb. 25th. That means you have comfortable 


April AMERICAN BUILDER Directory Issue 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN + 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


time to get your best sales-making copy together, and 
put it before 108,864 all-paid (ABC), buying- 
powered light construction men when they are plan- 
ning — building — buying... hour after hour, day by 
day, week-in and week-out, all year long. 

The 5 best reasons you don’t want to miss this issue 
are in the column across the page. Read them... then 
wire your reservation. 


(ABC-ABP) 





use the design 


to help you sell : 
the OEM market 


Product designers are busier than ever keeping ahead of 
their competition, which makes it more important than 
ever that they keep up with new developments in the 
Original Equipment Market. More news to keep up with 
... less time to do it in. These are conditions that make 
PD&D more important than ever, for PD&D was designed 
as a news service to save readers’ time. For instance: 


wide range of editorial coverage on new and improved 
components and materials; progress reports on practi- 
cal use of recent developments; engineering laboratory 
equipment; new literature. 


quick identification of the product, service, or literature 


47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 


The money advertisers invest in PD&D is a measure of the value 
to them of the services rendered to product designers. PD&D was 
founded in 1946, has shown a steady growth ever since 


During the past year an average of 5,730 men sent in 
an average of 30,000 inquiries per month. More than 
half of these referred to advertisements— tangible evi- 
dence of advertising readership. 


Send for PD&D’s Market and Media Facts which in- 
cludes data prepared in accordance with NIAA recom- 
mended form: market, circulation, readership, editorial. 
rates and specifications, current data. 


data in brief 


Circulation, BPA, 34,216 individually addressed copies. 
Cost, flat rate of $200 per } ‘9th page unit. Sold only in 
1/9th and 2/9th page units w protect readers and adver- 
tisers. Advertisers can buy as many separate units as 
they need. 
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that was designed 





described — illustrated whenever feasible. 


condensed items on what’s new, how it works, where to 
get it— including name of individual and telephone num- 
ber, when available. 


condensed ads Standard 1/9th and 2/9th page sizes put 
emphasis on facts. Makes it easier for the reader to find 
what he wants. 


reader-service cards help design engineers get additional 
information. 


tabloid style for fast reading. 


47 48 50051 52 33 6545S 


Reader response, measured by the average number of inquiries 
received per month — 5.18 per inquirer 


red numbers 
indicate 
inquiries cleared 
through PD&D 


Product Design & Development 


PUBLISHED BY FRANKLIN H. JOHNSON, INC. 

216 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. © MUrray Hill 8-3493 
representatives: 

New England + Cleveland + Detroit +» Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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nia, Se Hilton Welex ser services, inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS = 


COMPLETE ORTA SENT ON BEQUEST 400 € BERRY STREET © 
© cabin ater ibectom Seewine Pile BALes oenice 


HALLIBURTON 


ELECTRICAL WELK SEMVECES 


General vs. specific 

= These two oil well service equipment ads appeared in the same is- 
sue of Oil & Gas Journal. The Welex ad emphasized the general fea- 
tures of its tracer service, the highly technical Halliburton ad em- 
ployed a specific “case history.” Which ad attracted more readers? 
See page 80. 
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1957 hospital building 
estimated to exceed 
$775,000,000 


SOWRWAL OF THE 
AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HOSPITALS 


“A 
Ny 


HOSPITALS’ March 16th 
Construction Issue is 
Important Sales 
Conditioner 


Tell your story to hospital planners dur- 


which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


= In this case, specificity was an 


important feature in stimulating 


| readership. The Halliburton ad got a 
| 20% “noted” score compared with 
| 7% for Welex. The extreme techni- 
| eality of the presentation of Halli- 
| burton services and the “case his- 
tory” approach apparently stimu- 
lated the interest of the magazine’s 
knowledgeable readers. The Welex 
| ad, on the other hand, provided no 
detailed explanation of its graphs. 


ing the pre-blueprint stage in this strategic | 
issue featuring the latest ideas and devel- | 
opments in hospital design and construc- | 


tion. 


This annual issue of HOSPITALS is the | 


authoritative guide for professional hos- 
pital planners . . . reaches the greatest 


single concentration of people who plan | 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 79 





\4 


Both ads featured simple layouts 
and two colors, but Halliburton 
used color functionally to emphasize 
the headline, graph, and signature, 
while Welex’s use of color seems 
rather arbitrary. The yellow 
streaked sky served no purpose in 
providing information about the 
service. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


Halliburton 
Noted Seen- Read 
Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


20 20 13 





HALLIBERTON vine 
hibberees “Sate Peberecs Gost Ratios 


| a 
| 


today for the hospitals of today and to- 


morrow. 
HOSPITALS leads by 16% 
leads by 22% in 
leads in the most 
important advertising measurements. 


in average 
paid circulation ... 
U.S. subscriptions . . . 


Send for sample construction 
report sent regularly to 
advertisers in HOSPITALS 





HOSPITALS 

Marketing Department 
18 East Division Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send sample HOSPITALS’ 
Construction Report 


Company 


Principal Product 


®HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Read 
Most 
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% of Readers 7 5 








Cost Ratios 


© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


Ss) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 


name of the product or advertiser. 


rR) Read Most denotes the per cent of 


64 102 





readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 
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PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 
MEANS ; 
PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


In the pages of P/A, your advertise- 
ments will call on the same people 
building product salesmen call on in 
the architectural market. A study of 
over 1,700 salesmen reveals that they 
cover all professional specifying factors 
in the architectural field—for there are 
many people in the architectural firm to 
be convinced before a product goes into 
the completed building.* One magazine 
provides the complete coverage which 
can best back up these salesmen — 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
*Send fora copy of the report. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE © 430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
A Reinhold Publication ABP-ABC 








Borbhhe « MY CHO ang We ld 


Pattern Makers 
In Publicity 


As we look back over ten years 

of technical newswork (with some 
30 clients) we realize that our 
value has been as much ¢o help 
sales departments develop work- 
able patterns for technical 
publicity as to turn out copy. 














Industrial sales departments 

are as different as people — and 
as alike. They all need more 

and better technical communica- 
tions with the trade. 

to make the most of their markets. 










But there the similarity ends. 





One won't have its natural 
news sources in happy 
productivity (or even spotted). 
Another may be so 

deep in the rut of old publicity 
habits that it’s overlooking 
rich possibilities. 








More than once the big job has 
been to serve as peacemaker and 
coordinator between 

sales and engineering in 

regard to the public and 
professional press. 









With almost every client our 
efforts have been a factor in 

(1) sharpening the focus 

of sales purpose in newswork, 
(2) multiplying operating 
efficiency at the market 

eduction job, and (3) improving 
the internal organization for 
engineering journalism. 


Probe As You Produce 


Give yourself the benefit 

of counsel that has spent 60 
man-years at improving 
communications patterns for 
industrial sales departments. 



















It costs you nothing for 

an afternoon of sight-raising 
and horizon-widening 

with one of our principals. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Gechnical Pabllic ily and éditovial Relations 











NEW YORK 

{1 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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NEW MODELS 


U. S. road program 
spurs expansion 
by suppliers 


# Although the federal 
program is still in its early stages, it 
is already making its mark as an 
important business-building factor 
in 1957. 

On the basis of the progress al- 
ready made toward getting the 
highway program under way, sup- 
pliers of materials are optimistically 
pushing the expansion of their 
plants; and builders of construction 
equipment are busily writing new 





highway 


orders. 

From present estimates, the vol- 
ume of road building will reach $5.6 
billion this year, up a half billion 
from 1956. During the next two 
years expenditures will increase to 
$6.5 billion, and eventually to $8 
billion or $8.5 billion annually in 
the late 1960s. 

Because of the shortage of ca- 
pacity for some materials, engineers 
are currently forced to design 
around “bottlenecks.” Pending the 
completion of expansion programs, 
cement remains tight in some lo- 
calities; and steel is 
being quoted for 21-month delivery. 
road 


structural 


market for 
booming, 


Meanwhile the 
building equipment is 
with contractors shopping for new 
models geared to high speed, high 
capacity operation. According to 
trade sources, upwards of $1.2 bil- 
lion will be spent this year, for a 
minimum of 144,000 units of equip- 
ment. 

Introduction of 
cutting models inevitably speeds the 


efficient, cost- 
obsolescence of existing machinery, 
adding additional strength to the 
market for new machines. 

“A machine that saves a cent a 
yard gives a tremendous competi- 







WASHINGTON 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


tive advantage to its owners,” road 
builders say. “In bidding on a job 
involving movement of 10,000,000 
cubic feet of dirt, owners of such a 
machine have a_ $109,000 advan- 


tage.” 


Tight money pinch . . Expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment 
are expected to reach a peak rate of 
$38 billion during first quarter 1957, 
but there are predictions that they 
have reached their peak. 

While industry is still expansion- 
minded, “tight” money is forcing 
companies to re-examine their esti- 
mates, and there are signs that 
some projects were postponed dur- 
ing second half 1956, despite the 
over-all record of lavish spending. 

Federal Reserve officials, who 
have been trying to dampen the 
demand for credit, contend this is 
fine. They insist that these projects 
have not been lost; but have merely 
been delayed to some later time. 
Events may show, they say, that 
sellers of capital equipment will 
welcome the orders later. 

Most segments of the economy 
talk big about expansion in first 
quarter 1957, with important proj- 
ects planned by durable and non- 
durable manufacturers, public utili- 
ties, communications firms and 
railroads. Some dip is indicated in 
commercial construction. 


Production boom. . In its efforts 


to introduce more efficient, cost- 
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(1) John C. Cook, vice pres. & business mgr., Atlanta; 
(2) George Isherwood, business rep., Philadelphia; (3) 
A. C. Petersen, business rep., Chicago; (4) Walter M. 
Mitchell, Jr., adv. mgr., Atlanta; (5) Milton C. May, asso. 
editor, Kings Mountain, N. C.; (6) A. E. C. Smith, business 
rep., Cleveland; (7) George H. Dockray, exec. editor, At- 
lanta; (8) J. Frank Guest, managing editor, Atlanta; (9 
Arthur G. Shaw, business rep., Boston; (10) Richard P. 
Smith, president, Atlanta; (11) W. Cliff Rutland, business 
rep., Charlotte; (12) William K. Hoffman, business rep., 
New York; (13) Jesse W. Ellington, asso. editor, Atlanta. 


Look closely. You may recognize one or more of them. If so, you 
well could be saying . . . “Why the heck shouldn’t they read it; 
they’re the guys who publish and sell the book”! 

And so they are. Perhaps no prize beauties in the bunch . . . but 
a lot of grey stuff upstairs when it comes to publishing a working 
magazine which textile mill men read! 

Mill men read and prefer TEXTILE INDUSTRIES because it gives 
them the kind of special help and information they cannot easily 
find elsewhere. This qualitative character of T.I. editorial content 
has developed a quantitive value highly regarded by advertisers: 

The publication is read by those who buy and influence buying in 
mills with 99.9% of all spindles in the U.S.A., with 99.8% of all 
looms and 99.6% of all knitting machines. With 98.2% of all 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing. With 100% of all synthetic fiber 
production. This is why TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is the most produc- 
tive advertising medium serving the textile manufacturing industries. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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FACTORY SALES (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) OF TYPICAL GROUPS* OF ELECTRICALLY OPERATED PRODUCTS 
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*Selected from the 86 S.1.C. industry groups that make up the total original equipment market in the 
field of electrically operated products. 1947 and 1954 totals from U.S. Census of Manufacturers; 
1956 totals are ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING estimates. Percentage gains are for 9 year period. 





If you sell to the O.E.M.... 


DO YOUR SALES FOLLOW 


THESE GROWTH PATTERNS? 


HERE ARE THE LATEST FIGURES! And again they show booming sales totals 
throughout the entire field of electrically operated products. Motor driven machines, electric 
appliances, radio and electronic apparatus, commercial, industrial and military equipment 
... are all included in the more than 2,000 different types of products that make up this vast 
original equipment market. A field growing 50 per cent faster than the Gross National Product. 


WHAT'S SPARKING THE GROWTH? Ralph J. Cordiner, President of General 
Electric, says . . .““The greatest progress, year after year, arises from the tech nological and other 
advances in product value.” Technological advances . . . are centered at the design engineer- 
ing level. 


TO GROW WITH THE FIELD iit is essential to focus your selling at this design en- 
gineering level . . . at the men responsible for these “technological advances.” It is at this level 
that products are born . . . and materials and components are specified. It is at this level, too, 
that your product requires the selling impact of the most important magazine in the field — 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING— in order to reach and influence design engineers in every 
plant that manufactures electrically operated products! 


Now available from ELECTRICAL : 

MANUFACTURING: A new compilation of I¢lectrical 

factory shipments (in dollars) by S.I.C. " : 
groups prepared from the latest \ lan u factu rl ne 
U. S. Census figures. Pe 


RSE 


... the magazine of DESIGN ENGINEERING 


for the field of electrically operated products 


The Gage Publishing Company + 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 








WRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


The one sure way 
to reach the 
lron and Steel 
Industry 


Wake Thit companion: 
| Biggest paid circulation 


directed to the 
Iron and Steel Industry 


Most specific 


Steel Industry coverage 


from top management 
to production titles 


3 First in reader 


preference 
by unbiased survey 


Editorial Loatlerahyo 
Acknowledged for « Detailed, 
Practical Editorial « Authoritative 
Exclusive Sources ¢ Hand picked Edi- 
torial Subjects by request of readers 


Stay ahewd with The Leader! 


\ROW & STEEL 
a \\\)\ ait 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 80B 


saving machinery, U.S. industry has 
invested so heavily in production 
equipment during the past decade 
that recent surveys by the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Busi- 
ness Economics show value of 
equipment now equals the value of 
the industrial structures housing it. 

In 1929, equipment was valued at 
only two fifths of the real net value 
of structures. But during the past 
decade nearly $60 billion has been 
spent on equipment and the total 
value of equipment has doubled. 
Since expenditures for buildings 
totaled roughly $25 billion in the 
same period, the value of plant is 
up less than a fifth. 

In terms of constant dollars, total 
annual industrial expenditures for 
plant and equipment have been 
running about 25% ahead of 1929. 
The results speak for themselves, 
with production running 140% over 
1929, capital requirements are up 
two thirds, but manpower require- 
ments increased only two fifths. 


Profit squeeze . . Consumer dura- 
bles producers are being told they 
may run into trouble during 1957 if 
they allow prices to press upwards. 
During the past several years prices 
of appliances and other “big ticket” 
items moved down as_ discount 
houses forced retailers to shave 
their margins. Now retailers have 
absorbed all they can, while accord- 
ing to William J. Cheney, executive 
vice president of the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit, 
consumers are well stocked with 
appliances and won’t pay high prices. 

He says the distribution system is 
going to have to work harder to sell 
these “big ticket” items in 1957. 
“Profit will be squeezed. I think be- 
fore the year-end, manufacturers 
will realize this squeeze cannot all 
come out of the pockets of the re- 
tailers and that it cannot forever be 
passed on to the consumer. The 
feeling that increased factory wages, 
unaccompanied by increased man- 
power productivity, can be paid 
without any dampening effect upon 
sales at the factory level, indeed 
may be rudely challenged before 
1957 is finished.” 


Small business aid . . In another 
approach to the problems of small 
business, General Services Admin- 
istration has set up an inter-agency 
committee to review all existing 
procurement laws and regulations 
to see what can be done to channel 
more contracts to small firms. 

Results of this study are still at 
least a year away. Meanwhile the 
Small Business Administration says 
it has scored encouraging success 
with a new procedure which pro- 
vides that Small Business Adminis- 
tration representatives will visit 
principal purchasing centers of the 
Department of Defense, GSA and 
other major buying agencies, to re- 
view proposed purchases and ear- 
mark the ones suitable for small 
business. According to an interim 
report on this program, $215,000,000 
of government purchase contracts 
were set aside for exclusive award 
to small firms during the first four 
months of the current fiscal year. 

Want to know if your firm is 
“small?” Under the latest definition 
of “small business” recently pub- 
lished by SBA, a company is small 
(1) if it employs less than 500 per- 
sons; (2) or regardless of size, if it 
can not be considered to dominate 
its industry; (3) or if it can con- 
vince SBA that it is “small.” 


Aluminum on autos . . Commerce 
Department’s Business and Defense 
Services Administration is pleased 
to see the automobile industry using 
increased amounts of aluminum to 
replace stainless steel trim. 

While aluminum supplies are still 
barely in balance, there is no seri- 
ous shortage. However, nickel for 
stainless steel remains critically 
short; and there are continuing de- 
mands for government to “do some- 
thing” to spread the existing supply. 

BDSA is also having troubles 
with steel plate. As demand in- 
creases for oil tankers, the ship- 
building industry thinks it ought to 
have priority assistance ahead of 
other plate users. 





CLICK-CLICK 


Meet ‘Robot Robert’ 
space rep with the 
mechanical pitch 


“Seldom has our tongue been so 
deep in our cheek,” says Electronic 
Technician, New York, in announc- 
ing its latest promotional series, the 
“Space Salesman Recognition Man- 
ual.” 

The publication has started a 
series of ads poking gentle fun at 
business paper space salesmen, in- 
cluding its own. 

So far, the series has introduced 
“Smiling Sam,” who “keeps smiling 
whether he lands a new account or 
has a 12-page ad contract can- 
celed,” “Panic Paul,” who may be 
recognized by his “feverish display 
of terrorized urgency,” and “Robot 
Robert,” whose sales pitch is “me- 
chanically punctuated—push pull, 
click click.” 

The ads make solid sales points 
painlessly, like the one that said 
Electronic Technician space sales- 
men “are never Panic Pauls.” Then 
it added: 

“Oh, yes, one day they did panic 
in the office. It was the day no sub- 
scriptions came in the mail. Fear 


Robot Robert . . Cartoons like this illus- 
trate tongue-in-cheek ad series. 


arose of losing Electronic Techni- 
cian’s lead in audited paid circula- 
tion, largest in the field . . . The 
panic was for naught, as usual. Who 
delivers mail on Sunday?” 

The publication has made up a 
folder reproducing the first three 
ads, to be used to merchandise the 
campaign to customers and pros- 
pects. 


Homing pigeons, sales bonuses, 
promote 25th anniversary 


To celebrate its 25th anniversary 
this year, American Mat Corp., 
Toledo, O., plans a promotion in- 
volving such things as silver dollars, 
homing pigeons, salesmen’s bonuses 
and free products for customers. 

American makes mats of rubber, 
wood, steel and plastic, which are 
sold to markets ranging from the 
corner drug store to big institutions 
and industrial plants. 

One phase of the promotion will 
be that whenever an American 
salesman makes a personal pur- 
chase at a business that might be 
a prospect for matting, he gives the 
proprietor a card with a silver dol- 
lar attached. The card tells about 
American’s silver anniversary. 

Then, on a certain specified day 
during the promotion, each sales- 
man will release a homing pigeon, 
which will carry an order, written 
that day, to the company’s Toledo 
sales headquarters. The order car- 
ried by pigeon from the farthest 
point will be filled free. 

In another product giveaway, the 
company will replace free the oldest 
mat in service, of each of the many 
types of mats it sells. 

To build salesmen’s interest in the 
anniversary, the company will give 
$100 bonuses for largest cumulative 
dollar sales volume in each of 17 
fields and will give a $25 bonus for 
each month a salesman shows a 25% 
sales increase over the best previous 
month of the year. 

Continued on page §6 





The more 
you say, the 
less people y 


remember. 
CS 


O 


Francois Fenelon 


So let’s be brief. 


Reply-O-Letter is a bet- 
ter letter —’cause read- 
ers find the reply card 
at their fingertips, and 
they needn’t sign their 
names to reply. 


Reply-O’s creative staff 
is second to none. Their 
brains are yours to use, 
free of charge. 


If you have a continu- 
ing need for good direct 
mail, we hope you'll re- 
member this brief mes- 
sage when your next 
mailing comes up. 


23rd year of Service to 
organizations in every field 


CARNEGIE ENDOWM'NT for INTER. PEACE 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 
ATOMIC DEVEL. SECURITIES CORP. 
EQUITABLE LIFE, NEW YORK 

WILLMARK SERVICE SYSTEM / 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
AIR REDUCTION 
BELL & HOWELL 





reply-o-letter 


7 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 5-8118 

Write to Dept. IM 1 


Sales Offices: 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND » DETROIT - TORONTO 
— 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


continued from p. 85 


The company says it also will 
promote the silver anniversary in 
business publication, magazine and 
newspaper ads and on radio and 
tv. 


‘Old Sol’ cuts tape as RCA 
opens new electronics center 


When the Radio Corp. of America 
opened a new distribution center in 
Los Angeles recently it used an un- 
usual—and promotionally effective 
—device for the traditional tape- 
cutting ceremony. 

Besides being a manufacturer of 
consumer products, such as tv sets 
and radios, RCA is a leading pro- 
ducer of electronic products for 
industry as well as for the govern- 
ment. 

In keeping with this somewhat 
futuristic business, here’s how RCA 
cut the tape on its new distribution 
center: 

Company president Frank M. 
Folsom removed a light shield from 
a tiny solar battery, consisting of a 
silicon wafer 1/10,000th of an inch 
thick. The action of light upon the 
exposed wafer initiated an extreme- 
ly small electric current. 
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TAKE P ~ YOUR FLEET 


Touch-up . . Fruehauf Trailer Co., De- 
troit, provides customers with easy, in- 
expensive maintenance by supplying 
factory branches with _ self-spraying 
paint can in standard colors used on 
Fruehauf trailers. 
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20,000 snowmen. . 


1956 edition of Synthane Corp.’s Christmas mail promotion was 


do-it-yourself snowman of Synthane plastic. Company expected to send out 20,000 of 
the snowmen to customers and friends and their children (IM, Nov., p. 47). 


The current flowed to a transistor 
oscillator, which in turn transmitted 
the impulses to a transistor ampli- 
fier and a relay powered by flash- 
light batteries. The strengthened 
current then touched off the charge 
placed at the center of the tape at 
the building entrance. 

That may seem like the long way 
around to cut a piece of tape, but 
the “gimmick” effectively drama- 
tized the nature of the company and 
its industry—and it got RCA con- 
siderable publicity in the business 
press. 


Ad gets Christmas record 
when reprinted for distributors 


Each Christmas, Morse Twist 
Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., forgets about metalworking 
and runs an inspirational ad in- 
stead in 
papers. 

This past Christmas it was a 
spread showing two youngsters 
looking at a Christmas tree, on 
which an over-size decorative ball 
in the form of a world map is hang- 
ing. 

The only copy on the ad is the 
headline (“For all their Christ- 
mases give them a world of bright- 


metalworking business 


er tomorrows”) and the company’s 
signature. 

To merchandise the ad to a list 
of 6,000 industrial distributors, cus- 
tomers and key personnel in the 
metalworking field, Morse had the 
ad reprinted on heavy Kromekote 
paper. The reprint was die cut so 
that a 64” paper phonograph rec- 
ord of “Silent Night” in the form 
of the ad’s Christmas ball could be 
inserted. 

The 1956 ad ran in American Ma- 
chinist, Industrial Distribution, Ma- 
chine & Tool Blue Book, Mill & 
Factory, Steel and Tool Engineer. 

In 1954 and 1955 the company 
carried similar inspirational ads in 
practically the same business pa- 
pers. Ad reprints were sent out. 
And in a separate mailing a Christ- 
mas card with a sleeve holding a 
Christmas record was sent out. 

The same artwork was used in 
the 1956 ad and in the reprint and 
record. But in the earlier years, the 
record mailing, with its special 
Christmas card took special art- 
work. 

The 1956 mailing of ad reprint 
with record cost about 40 cents per 
unit, considerably under the cost of 
the two mailings of 1954 and 1955, 
according to Morse _ advertising 
manager, M. E. Dupre. 


Continued on page 88 





“Gross potential” of a market can be misleading. 
Your “net share” is what really counts. 

You can get more out of the textile field today, 
and for few advertising dollars ... if you 


persistently remember... 


TO SELL TEXTILES, 
TALK TEXTILES 


You are looking at a busy man, with a one-track mind. Selfish cer- 
tainly! He wouldn’t be reading Textile World if it didn’t go right down 
his street, no place else. Any doubts? Check the warp and woof of any 
month’s contents page. No need to turn another page to prove it. 





The editors do, however. They’re hard-headed about every word they 
write for their 25,000 mill-men subscribers. When Readex* research 
brings back 70’s and 80’s for readership (like the articles on this page). 
they know they’re beamed right to the reader’s own backyard. 


Take a tip, follow their example, and watch the Readex on your ad- 
vertisements start climbing. Talk “textiles” in your headlines, pictures, 
captions, text. We can show you many cases of readership that mul- 
tiplied ... when advertisers did just this. 


Specialization in specialized magazine means low cost, highly produc- 
tive advertising. Never fails. Take a healthy-sized schedule in Textile 
World . . . talk “textiles” . .. and see for yourself, that it’s your “net” of 
the market that really counts. 


*Readex regularly measures readership of Textile World 


Textilb} (| d an 





with the most mill-management subscribers 


EDITED IN GREENVILLE, S.C. * PUBLISHED BY McGRAW-HILL 


EDITORIAL IMPACT 
AT THE 
POINT-OF-PURCHASE 


What Supervisors Sheald Know 
Abou LABOR COST CONTROL 


Fo heed Trowbie ~ 
Study Your Jobs To Spat 
HUMAN DANGER Points 
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18 Oont's for SUPERVISORS 
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TV teaser . 


~_ 


. Corrugated tv set contained letter stressing value of showmanship in 


packaging, and offered merchandising booklet 


Award winner 


A little direct mail 


money goes a iong way 


s A direct mail campaign that cost 
less than $1,000 brought in $138,000 
in new business within three months 
for Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, O., 
corrugated box manufacturer. 

The campaign won a “Direct 
Mail Leader” award for H&D in 
the low budget category of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association’s 
1956 competition. 

The campaign, directed at 445 
manufacturers in the Gastonia, N. 
C., area, had three objectives: 


1. To make logical prospects in the 
Gastonia area aware of the new 
H&D factory in Gastonia. 


2. To put examples of H&D prod- 
ucts in prospects’ hands, empha- 
sizing the company’s creative abili- 
ties in design of corrugated boxes. 


This is the second in a series 
of articles giving details on in- 
dustrial direct mail campaigns 
that won awards in the 1956 
Direct Mail Advertising Associ- 
ation competition. 
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3. To create company recognition 
which would pave the way for pro- 
ductive follow-up calls. 


The campaign consisted of six 
mailings—one a month during the 
last half of 1955. Each mailing went 
to a smaller list because as pros- 
pects replied they were dropped 
from. the list. 

The first mailing was a letter 
from district sales manager Allen 
N. Holt. It had no gimmicks, no 
gadgets and no requests for action 
—just announced the opening of 
the new plant. It pulled two replies. 

The other five mailings put the 
product in the prospects’ hands. 
They were gimmicks made of cor- 
rugated board (see _ illustrations), 
and included such things as a mini- 
ature tv set and a piggy bank. 

The campaign pulled a total of 
69 replies—15.5% of the original 
list of 445 prospects. 

Within 30 days after the cam- 
paign ended, the company had 
$26,000 worth of new business. 
Within 90 days, the new business 
total had risen to $138,000. 


Promotional pennies . . Piggy bank held 
three pennies and letter offering book- 
let on keeping shipping losses down. 


Your move .. Checkers and checker- 
board accompanied letter offering book- 
let on how to specify boxes. 


? ? ?.. Jigsaw puzzle assembled into 
H&D trade-mark character ‘’Cora Gated.’’ 
Letter offered package design help. 


Going places . . ‘‘Suitcase’’ held pen, 
reply card so prospect could write pack- 
aging problems, ask H&D for solution. 





Pump maker's year-end sale 
is ‘good to the last gush’ 


= It isn’t often you see a year- 
end clearance sale in the industrial 
field. But Yeomans Brothers Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill., pump manufac- 
turer, has held one, and it looks like 
fun. 

“We're cleaning the shelves for 
1957,” says a memo sent to distrib- 
utors along with a list of the pumps 
on sale. 

The product list itself is straight 
stuff, giving price, size and full de- 
scription. But after each listing is 
a comment. Some examples: “Good 
to the last gush” and “The perfect 
gift for the unsuspecting.” 

“We've timed this offer so that 
delivery can be made in time for 
Christmas,” says the memo, a paro- 
dy of consumer goods Christmas 
advertising. “Every day you delay 
will make it that much harder to 
get the particular pump you want 
and need so badly. Get it now and 
make this a Christmas to be re- 
membered — your friends will 
thank you for doing so. . . 

“Do it today, friends. You won’t 
be sorry.” 


Gorn Electric learns 
how to get 12% returns 


Limericks and prizes are promot- 
ing Gorn Electric Co., Stamford, 
Conn. 

Gorn wanted a direct mail cam- 
paign that would reach designers, 
purchasing agents and engineers in 
two fields—electronics and aircraft. 
The aim was to acquaint more of 
these people with Gorn, to tell about 
the company’s products and to stim- 
ulate inquiries. 

The result was a six-part series 
consisting of 5x7” cards, each one 
bearing a cartoon drawing of a 
mythical Gorn employe or customer, 
along with a rhyme about the illus- 
trated character and a “moral” that 
drives home the sales point em- 
bodied in the rhyme. 

Mailings to both fields had the 
same characters and rhymes but 
cards going to the aircraft field bore 
the Aircraft division’s signature and 
pictures and descriptions of prod- 
ucts for that field, and Electronic 
division cards had its signature and 
pictures of its products. 





IT’S THE COMPANY WE KEEP! 


To paraphrase an old saying, “A Magazine is Known by the 
Company it Keeps.’ MODERN CASTINGS keeps the best 
company in the foundry industry. 


e It is the only magazine to reach every company (foundry, 
that is) in the United States and Canada. 


@ It keeps the best company — the men who have the most 

_ influence in buying equipment, supplies and materials. 

¢¢ e Every salesman calling on foundries will tell you that the 
company he most wants to keep is the 


OPERATING MANAGEMENT 


wi These men are: FOUNDRY MANAGERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
FOREMEN 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


s\\\> is the company 


MODERN CASTINGS keeps and 
here are the figures to prove it 


modern castings 8,721* 
a 4.994" 


We'd like to give you more information 
on how you, too, can keep company 
with the best men in the foundry indus- 
try. Just drop a line to — 


modern 
_ Castings 


published by 

AMERICAN "FOUNDRYMEN’S SOCIETY 
GOLF and WOLF ROADS, 

DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


* MODERN CASTINGS, May 1956 issue. 
** Foundry Magazine, June 1956 issue. 


MODERN CASTINGS HAS THE LARGEST 
CIRCULATION IN THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY! 
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12 years ago 


AUTOMATION 


was big news in 


MINING 


COAL 





In 1944, Coal Mining 
began to talk about Auto- 
mation and its promise of 
great benefits to the coal 
industry. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was looking 
ahead, pioneering news of 
new developments . . . fore- 
casting future trends... giv- 
ing its readers authoritative, 
factual data on methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

When you advertise in 
Coal Mining, you reach the 
real industry leaders. These 
are men who plan, specify 
and, above all, buy your 
products. Write today for 
circulation facts and rates. 





AA-2999 


- COAL MINING— 


575 Country Club Drive «+ Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 
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PERCEIVAL PSMITHFIELD O'VECTOR, 


Employed as Gorn inspector, 
Felt his x-ray sight fading 

Which at Gorn is degrading 
So, he grew a long nose and bedecked ‘er! 


MORAL; 











For further information, 
engineering consultation 


and prices, write: 


ELECTRONICS 
DIVISION 





ESTABLISHED 1923 - 


STAMFORD, COMM. 






GH4F-LRN AND 
GFAM-LS-HIO 64 
















Rhyme time . 


. Weird characters like Perceival O’Vector pulled 12% 





return for Gorn’s 


mail drive. Wexton Co., New York, Gorn’s agency, prepared campaign. 


To give the campaign added im- 
pact, the company offered a prize to 
recipients who saved all six cards 
and mailed them in to Gorn at the 
end of the promotion. Result: a 12% 
return on the mailing. 

Returns included one from E. §S. 
Day, Jr., of General Electric’s 
Washington Instrument Design sec- 
tion, who complained, in verse, that 
he had received only three of the 
six cards. His poetic efforts ended 
like this: 


Is all of my trouble for naught? 
Am I just a victim that’s caught? 
Will my gift come in half, 

Or is this for a laff, 


If so, you oughta be shot.” 


“Needless to add,” Gorn informs 
us, “Mr. Day will receive one whole 
gift.” 
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Tie-in. . Pemco Corp., Baltimore, 
motes its glaze stains for ceramics by 
sending mail piece with ceramic tie 
clasp that 


stain 


demonstrates new Pemco 


LET’S CELEBRATE 


1957 has occasions 
for all, including 
dogs, cats, yams 


You undoubtedly interrupted 
your celebration of Louisiana Yam 
Supper Season to read this. Or per- 
haps you were. in the midst of 
marking Odorless Decoration Week. 

These are two of the earlier 
events that fill the promotional year 
of 1957. They are conveniently cata- 
loged with some 300 other occa- 
sions in a booklet put out by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The booklet is available at 50 
cents a copy from the chamber’s 
Domestic Distribution Dept., 1615 H 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. A 
plastic-bound calendar, also listing 
the events, comes with the booklet. 

Besides listing such well-known 
occasions as Ground Hog Day (Feb. 
2) and April Fool’s Day (April 1), 
the booklet notes such events as 
National Crochet Week (Jan. 19- 
26), Ice Cream ’n Cherries Month 
(February), Better Bedding Time 
(May), National Bow Tie Week 
(June 16-22), Inventors Week 
(July 25-31), Rock ’n Roll Week 
(Sept. 16-21) and Holiday Butter 
Cookie Time (December). 

Animals get into the act, with Cat 
Week, Dog Week and Save the 



























Horse Week. And scattered | 
throughout the year are Let’s All MEANTIME 
Play Ball Week, Let’s Go Fishing ® 


Week, Let’s Play Golf Week, — and, 


surprisingly enough, Tax Freedom 
Holiday. 


Perhaps significantly, none of the 
three Temperance Sundays of 1957 


fall during May, which is National | 
Tavern Month. 
see 


Of special importance to market- 
ing men are National Advertising 
Week (Feb. 10-16), International 
Printing Week (Jan. 13-19), Na- 
tional Advertised Brands Week 
(Feb. 15-25), Packaging Week 
(April 8-11), National Newspaper 
Week (Oct. 1-8) and (hopefully) 
National Prosperity Week (Dec. 2- 
8). 





Anywhere from the flight line to the Pentagon, you expect to find 
men reading AIR FORCE. It's edited for the men who manage 
airpower. In it they read (and write) about everything from pay 
to the ethics of nuclear bombing, from manpower troubles to the 
“Mixed Force” concept. 

And now—as a neat if inverted compliment —we find 10,000 
aviation industry executives reading AIR FORCE too. Turns out that 
they find it a quick, convenient way to keep in touch with the direction 
that Air Forcée’'thinking will take next year, and the years after. 

That way, when a man’s phone rings unexpectedly, new ideas, new 
problems, new requirements don’t come as a shock. 

It’s nice to have industry executives reading AIR FORCE, of course 

. nice to think that we can help at least some of the men back 
at the plant. 

Meantime, in their best interests, and the best interests of our 
primary readership, we'll continue to edit AIR FORCE as we always 
have — for the men directly responsible for the complex of aircraft, 
missiles, bases and ideas that represent our military airpower. That 


means that in the future, as always: 
If you want to reach the men who manage airpower, 


you need only remember 


: \ | 
More fun . . last year Putman Publish- | A ! R 4 a Nh F 


ing Co., Chicago, painted a smiling face 
a eee THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN AIRPOWER 
painters have given French touch to | 

building’s drab south wall, painting win- 
dows, balconies, sidewalk cafe and 
french translation of Putman’s name, 
address and motto. Gay paint job stops | Urben Farley & Company, 120 $. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, IIL, Financial 6-3074 
passersby on Near North Side and has | 
given Putman considerable newspaper | | Hush K. Myers, Manager, 685 $. Carondelet Street, Los Angeles, Calif, DUnkirk 2-6858 
and business press publicity. 





Sanford A. Wolf, Advertising Director, 18 East 41st St, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 5-7635 
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FULL COVERAGE 
of Manufacturing 
Industries 


in Canada! 


Never before have industrial ad- 
vertising dollars gone so far as 
they do today in CIEN — the 
only Canadian industrial magazine 
published twice a month. A full 
schedule in CIEN — 24 issues — 
costs only $1,392.00 . . . a cost- 
er-thousand of $3.22 . . . an un- 
Lsptelile value that you'll find 
only in CIEN 


These 
Complete Market 
and Media Data 

Available to 
Advertisers 


and Agencies: 


N.LA.A, REPORT 
CIEN MARKET DATA SHEETS: 


1. Canadian manufacturing plants: size, 
number of employees, value of pro- 
duction 

2. 1956 estimated expenditures, by prov- 
inces, on plant and machinery 

3. 1956 estimated expenditures, by in- 
dustrial classification, on plant and 
machinery 


Report of Purchases by Readers. 
Editorial Requirements. 
List of Major Manufacturers’ Representatives. (ieee, 
Rate Card & 
C C.A.B. Statement. 
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DOLLAR SALES UP 





Paint industry gets 
primed to meet new 
competitors in ’57 


By Frederick Borden 


# During the first nine months of 
1956, the paint and varnish industry 
recorded total sales of $1,221,355- 
000. 

While this figure established a 
dollar sales record, and 
amounted to a 1% gain over the 
January-September period of the 
previous year, an examination of 
currently available statistics indi- 
cates that it resulted primarily from 
increased prices. Industry leaders 
have been expressing concern over 
the fact that between 1947 and 1955, 
total sales slipped from one-half of 
1% of the gross national product to 
four-tenths of 1%. 

In the words of one of them, this 
represents “a drop of considerable 
magnitude and one that clearly in- 
dicates the extent of the potential 
markets we have lost. We must stop 
pitting paints against paints and 
start to compete against those pro- 
ducts replacing ours in homes and 
on other products.” 

(Gross national product during 
1955 has been estimated at approxi- 
mately $400 billion, four-tenths of 
1% of which amounts to $1.6 billion. 
In 1955, .the Bureau of the Census 
reported total industry sales at $1,- 
516,224,000. 

Rising prices characterized the 
industry during 1956. The compara- 
tive price index for October, for ex- 
ample, stood at 100.3, compared 
with September’s 100.14 and an in- 


new 


Who supplied the facts... 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


dex of 97.46 for October of the pre- 
vious year. Considerable buyer re- 
sistance to continuously increasing 
prices has been noted. “There has 
been a noticeable shortening,” says 
one leading publication in the field, 
“of the period for which purchasers 
will commit their companies in for- 
ward buying. The exceptions are in 
scarce commodities where substan- 
tial lead time is needed. In at least 
one case a price increase was can- 
celled in the face of strong buyer 
resistance.” 


Production costs up 41/2 %.. 
Growing production costs have been 
cited by the industry’s major manu- 
facturers for this trend, which 
brought about 25c to 30c per gallon 
increases during the last few 
months of 1956, for the second suc- 
cessive year. At the wholesale level, 
this rise represented an increase of 
3% to 442%; at the retail level, 5% 
to 6%. In one case, that of glyc- 
erine, increased demand resulting 
from heightened international ten- 
sions was the responsible factor, 
since glycerine is also used in 
rocket propellants and in the manu- 
facture of dynamite. 

The increase in sales volume of 
paint products in 1955, and its con- 
tinuance during the year just closed, 
is attributed by industry leaders to 
a high, rate of activity in the con- 

Continued on page 94 









Facts were supplied for this story by G. O. Stephenson, editor, American 
Paint Journal; Horace F. Hardy, managing editor, Paint, Oil & Chemical 


Review, and Anthony Errico, editor, Paint & Varnish Production, 
























ANY TAKERS ? ee ee ee oo We haven't Seen these final 


spe totals as this is written but... 
Paes eee we're offering bets that 
once again 


more 
advertisers 
selected qf) 
for another 
year than 
any other 





1,419 advertisers bought 9,840 advertisements! 


Year after year, Industrial Equipment News is the most 
advertised in periodical. 

Why do more advertisers SELECT IEN than any other 
business paper? 


Because it is the paper most actively used by industry’s 
product selectors to specify and buy equipment, 
parts, and materials. 


They read IEN for one purpose only—product news Industrial | 1 
and information. Equipment IFN “a 
What better place or time could there be to tell industry News 2 
about your products in 1957? Themes Publishing Company 


FOUNDED 1035 


eee ithe ac conchae 
Write for IEN’s new media data file. o~ 
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nas BSNS WES ONES ENS WEES 


on how to get the best buy in 


In 1957 MacRae’s will have the largest single edition circula- 
tion—20,500 industrial, plus 1,500 non-industrial. Due to its 


wide usage MacRae’s provides the inquiry that results in the 


sale. Write for “fact folder” 


Directory advertising. 


FOR THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISER 


THE DIRECTORY OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


BLUE BOOK 


MacRAE’S 
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MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 


18 EAST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


TRENDS... 


continued from p. 92 


struction field, to record automobile 
production and to increase interest 
in redecoration, maintenance and 
improvements displayed by home 
owners, industry and public works 
officials. While the record automo- 
bile manufacturing total of 1955 was 
followed by serious cut-backs dur- 
ing the early part of last year, paint 
industry leaders saw indications 
that the latter part of 1956 would 
witness renewed activity in that 
basic field. 

Poor spring weather, seriously 
impeding normal outdoor painting 


activity, was expected to find its 





Additional market and media data 
for the 
Paint and Varnish Industry 
will be found on pp. 487 through 
489 of IM’s 1957 Market Data 
and Directory Number 











compensation, when final figures 
are amassed, in increased activity 
during the fall months. 


Research gets a boost. . To meet 
technical challenges of the future, 
and to assure scientific development 
of new and improved products that 
will enable the industry to meet the 
challenge of other products, indus- 
try groups are currently examining 
methods of adding technically 
trained men and women to their 
ranks. The Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs already 
sponsors a number of courses and 
offers annual scholarship and re- 
search awards, but additional pro- 
jects have recently been suggested. 

These include a systematic and 
thorough screening of grade school 
pupils to locate latent talent, em- 
ployment of competent instructors 
at improved salaries to afford better 
training for qualified personnel and 
support of adequate school and col- 
lege technical and laboratory facili- 
ties. 

A four-point program for retail- 
ers and salesmen has been ad- 
vanced by Joseph F. Battley, presi- 
dent of the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association. It includes 
taking advantage of a recently an- 








Latest Census Figures Show 


Farm Equipment 
sales up 25.7% 
in South-Southwest 


According to the latest U. S. Census fig- 
ures the market for farm equipment in the 
South and Southwest is booming. A fat 
sales increase of over 25% is reported by 
dealers in the important territory below 
the Mason and Dixon line. 

This gain assumed added significance 
when measured against the gain for the re- 
mainder of the country, which was only 
15% in the 6-year Census period, 1948-1954. 

A significant factor in the Southern sales 
gain has been the 16% increase in number 
of farm equipment dealers in this market 
during the Census period. 

No industry-wide figures have become 
available on the increases since the Census. 
Spot checks with leaders in the field, how- 
ever, attribute the continuing brighter as- 
pects of this market to the South’s more 
favorable farm income picture. 

Southern and Southwestern farm income 
for 1955 was ahead of 1954. For the first 
7 months, 1956 was 8.2% ahead of 1955 
whereas the rest of the country was behind. 


Reach more dealers, sell more! 


SoutHERN Farm Equipment is the single 
South-wide business magazine that goes to 
ALL of the worthwhile implement dealers 
in this market. Big city and small — full 
line dealers, distributors, plus the impor- 
tant farm equipment departments of the 
South’s hardware stores. Over 18,000 total 
circulation! 

Devote to the South a share of your ad- 
vertising in proportion to the potential of 
the market and you will be more than 
pleased with the increased sales you get 
from the territory. 


Y Show mai 


as ferent 


ont 
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Southern Farm Equipment 


Section of Southern Hardware 
One of the W.R.C. Smith Publications 
806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 








nounced time payment program 
promoted by a joint industry coor- 
dinating committee, proper training 
of retail clerks to enable them to 
answer customer’s semi-technical 
questions, full retail support of all 
community improvement programs 
(such as Keep America Beautiful, 
Action, and Clean Up-Paint Up-Fix 
Up), and the use of well supported 
factual arguments to meet the in- 
roads of competitive coverings. 


750,000 paint jobs . . In address- 
ing the 69th annual convention of 
the association in November, Mr. 
Battley cited experiences in Phila- 
delphia, where a city-wide month- 
long campaign was instituted earlier 
in the year. The project resulted in 
applications of outside painting to 
80,000 homes, and a total of 750,000 
paint jobs of one kind or another, 
with a_ resultant expenditure of 
more than $2,750,000. “Similar re- 
sults,” he stated, “can be accom- 
plished proportionally in any com- 
munity with a well supported 
campaign.” 

Another speaker at this same 
meeting summarized results of a 
community-wide campaign staged 
during 1955 in Indianapolis, which 
resulted in the painting of 11,962 
homes, 3,751 garages, 6,405 rooms, 
8,035 floors, 3,520 porches, 1,270 
fences, 4,875 screens, 3,390 roofs and 
3,625 cellars. Nearly $1,000,000 of 
new paint business was done during 
this campaign. 

Industry leaders are constantly 
encouraging local outlets to get be- 
hind the organization of local proj- 
ects of this type as a means of pro- 
moting sales and increasing the 
field’s proportion of the gross na- 
tional product. 

Technological developments dur- 
ing recent years have also been in- 
strumental in maintaining the sales 
picture. A newly developed product 
has gained wide acceptance in the 
formulation of dripless paint, aimed 
essentially at the devotees of the 
rapidly expanding do-it-yourself 
movement. New multicolor finishes, 
for spray application, have been de- 
veloped and an expanding market 
for paints packed in aerosol cans is 
visualized. Titanium dioxide is be- 
ing increasingly used in pigments, 
with a corresponding decline in the 
employment of white lead. 


Marketing in a dream world. . 
Marketing policies in the field may 
be due for some extensive revision, 
if the industry acts upon sugges- 
tions recently made to it by Dr. 
Lawrence C. Lockley, Dean of the 
School of Commerce, University of 
Southern California, who believes 
that paint manufacturers “have 
been marketing on the basis of a 
world that does not exist.” 

He has pointed out that, while 
policies in the field are based on the 
assumption that the major market 
lies among contractors, this is no 
longer true. Citing a 1953 survey 
taken among 3,726 families, Dr. 
Lockley revealed that 71% of the 
interior painting jobs undertaken by 
the group had been done by mem- 
bers of the family, with only 189, 
assigned to painting contractors. In- 
dividual consumers, he noted, are 
responsible for 60% of the paint 
purchased in this country. 

In general, the paint and varnish 
industry expects to reach new 
heights during 1957. The introduc- 
tion of new and more versatile 
products, and opening of new mar- 
kets and the broadening of existing 
ones are seen by industry authori- 
ties as major factors in record high 
dollar volume of sales during the 
coming year. 

No decline is anticipated in the 
important construction field and 
1957 automobile production is ex- 
pected to exceed 1956 totals. In the 
words of one manufacturing execu- 
tive, “Surfaces available for re- 
painting should be the largest in 
history.” 

Increased governmental expendi- 
tures, a greater population total and 
higher spendable incomes all con- 
tribute to a feeling of optimism for 
the coming year. » 
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FOR 

COMPLETE 

COVERAGE OF THE 
PAINT MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 


ADVERTISE iN 


PAINT, 


OIL & CHEMICAL 


REVIEW 


only the ‘‘REVIEW”’ 


offers 


[] 100% coverage of the U. S. paint 
manufacturing industry—2116 plants 
—hundreds more than covered by 
any other publication covering the 


trade! 


Readership at every buying level— 


management, technical, production 


and purchasing. 


(] Verified circulation—each plant con- 


tacted by telephone this fall. 


[] Direct mail service for advertisers. 


73rd year of Publication and con- 


tinuous reader preference. 


WRITE for ‘‘Census of U. S. 


Paint Manufacturers,’’ today. 





PAINT, OIL & 
CHEMICAL REVIEW 


332 HARRISON ST OAK PARK, ILL 
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MACHIP JE AND TC OL 


) 


with reach the metalworking market 
MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK’S 


GA | } editorial staff REVEALS THE ENTIRE PICTURE 


—readers are given a broad, objective view 





% 50,000 copies monthly ; : ’ . 
—effective Jan. '57 of what's happening and what's going to 


I 
% Readers indexed under happen in the metalworking field! 
SIC System. 


* copy tol *  eggaamae ... nota stone is left unturned—all of the facts 


te Convenient, pocket-sized are dug out, interpreted and reported. The 
—n0es aang” “wen readers. results, greater reader interest. MACHINE and 


%& Pioneer in controlled TOOL BLUE BOOK delivers a powerful edi- 


circulation. 
% 7”x10” plates may be used as torial package that informs, convinces and 


brok \ i 
unbroken spreads helps to sell your products and services. 


% Low cost per 1,000 circulation. 


{24t/4 10 Ute A\HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
apag ee 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO.| se them all with confidence — 


WH a erage: ILLINOIS 


metalworking —CARBIDE ENGINEERING. GRINDING | AND 
_— FINISHING, HITCHCOCK'S MACHINE AND TOOL DIREC- 

















ccntnaaeiiiiianess WORKING DIGEST, HITCHCOCK'S WOOD 
WORKING DIRECTORY 
transportation—MASS TRANSPORTATION, SCHOOL BUS TRENDS, 
MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 
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PROBLEMS 


= We enjoyed your “New Year 
Resolutions for industrial advertis- 
ing managers” last January. Why 
don’t you do it again this year? .. 
Industrial Advertising Manager and 
Staff. 


27 New Year resolutions 
for industrial admen 


= O.K. .. here are resolutions for 
1957 (some of them will be repeats 
of 1956): 

1. I resolve to spend more time 
reading magazines and books deal- 
ing with advertising, marketing, 
sales promotion, publicity and re- 
lated subjects. 

2. I also resolve to spend more time 
reading the magazines and books 
dealing with management problems 
in order to be better able to antic- 
ipate management’s problems 
and realize how they can and 
should affect the functioning of my 
department 

3. I resolve to become even better 
acquainted with the editorial aims 
and quality of the various business 
papers on my advertising schedule, 
as well as those that might be con- 
sidered “potentials” for my sched- 
ule. 

4. I resolve to set up a better sys- 
tem of organizing my work, so that 
I can reduce wasied time, red tape 
and non-productive paper shuffling. 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


5. I resolve to give more thought 
to the planning and preparation of 
our trade show exhibits in an effort 
to make them more effective selling 
tools. 
6. I resolve to investigate the pos- 
sibility of using industrial movies 
and slide-films as selling tools. 
7. I resolve (in line with resolution 
4) to try using dictating equipment 
which can step up the efficiency of 
my department substantially. 
8. I resolve to try to do a better 
job of delegating work (and au- 
thority) to others in my depart- 
ment, realizing that the more I ef- 
fectively delegate, the more time 
I will have to undertake new activ- 
ities which will be of value to my 
company. 
9. I resolve to learn more about 
my printers, engravers and other 
suppliers .. to take trips through 
their plants to see how they oper- 
ate and to be exposed to some of 
their problems. 
10. I resolve to use the idea pro- 
ducing technique of “brainstorm- 
ing” not only within my depart- 
ment, and within my company, but 
also by myself. 
11. I resolve to re-appraise our di- 
rect mail program to be sure our 
activity in this area is as good at 
it can be. 
12. I resolve to devote more time 
to checking the work of those re- 
sponsible for the graphic handling 
of our advertising and promotion, 
realizing that today such material 
must look as good as it is. 
13. I resolve to observe more clos- 
ly the better consumer advertising 
technique, for possible application 
to my own industrial advertising. 
14. I resolve to review our system 
for handling inquiries to see 
whether it can be improved. 
15. I resolve to encourage the peo- 
ple in my own department to take 
outside courses in advertising, and 
marketing subjects. 

Continued on page 98 























a 
and the best place to put your message 


is in the CERAMIC BULLETIN 


No other publication in the field 
means so much to key ceramists as 
the BULLETIN. That's because it's the 
official organ of the American Ce- 
ramic Society. Its editorial pages are 
looked upon as authentic and sound 

. and the advertisers represented 
are speaking from a platform bol- 
stered by authority. 





And, if coverage is upper most in 
your thinking, the BULLETIN has it! 
There is no other medium that pen- 
etrates ALL levels of the ceramic 
field like the BULLETIN! Further, be- 
cause of its "textbook" reputation, 
the BULLETIN stays active month 
after month, giving you valuable re- 
peat readership. 


Request complete data today. 
We'll be happy to outline in detail 
the entire BULLETIN story, and show 
you how it is THE means of tapping 
the vast richness of the entire ce- 
ramic field. 


4055 N. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 
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PROBLEMS... 
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16. I resolve to keep my sense of 
humor when the going gets tough. 
17. I resolve to get out in the field 
more to meet more prospects and 
customers .. and to find out why 
some people buy our products and 
others do not. 
18. I resolve to encourage our 
management to think of advertising 
and promotion as an investment. . 
not an expense. 
19. I resolve not to confuse false 
economy with economy. 
20. I resolve to ask myself the 
question, “Is it easy to read?” when 
asked to approve any piece of copy 
and layout. 
21. I resolve to make my lunches 
count .. to eat with someone from 
within my company, or from the 
outside, whose conversation will be 
stimulating, and from whom I may 
: ¢ ‘, Y ; be able to learn something. 
’ ‘ 22. I resolve to volunteer my serv- 
ices to community or church groups 
y ; oate CRUDE OIL ece where my experience in the art of 
mass communication can be helpful. 
@ 23. I resolve to get better ac- 
LOVING CARE! quainted with the editors of the 
publications in my field .. realiz- 
ing that there is much I can learn 


; : from them. 
Treating crude oil at the wellhead is but one of the technical OES ARE Sige marge eee 


responsibilities faced by the petroleum engineer within a production can, and to go out of my way once 



















































company. Crude oil, discovered in various phases from in a while to help the beginners in 
natural gas to asphalt, necessitates the technical application of | industrial advertising. 
heaters, treaters, separators, compressors and many other | 25. I resolve to remember that in 
pieces of specially-designed equipment before it can be pumped many instances it pays to “throw 
to the storage tanks or the pipeline. the book out the window.” 
26. I resolve to see that we prepare 
Each field installation of crude processing equipment requires more technical feature articles for 
an individual design and application. And, each individual selected business papers . . even if 
installation is normally designed by a qualified petroleum engineer. it means going outside to hire free 









. ‘ lance technical writers. 
Over 9,000 petroleum-engineer readers receive wer ante f ; 
27. I resolve “to get away from it 


PETRALSUM TECHNOLOGY monthly | all” on long week-ends or vacations 
... technical men educated and skilled in putting | more often .. so that I can come 
technical equipment to work. If your product requires the | back refreshed, and better able to 
engineer’s approval, his professional | amore creative and effective job. ® 
publication is your best medium. 






















PETROLEUM 
JOURNAL OF \ ENGINEERS 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY — 


and buy 
=> 















Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 
800 Fidelity Union Bidg. 7 Dallas 1, Texas 
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, top management 


FORUM 


Top executives decentralize buying; 
what does it mean for selling ? 


Some observers see a trend among multi-plant manufacturers toward decentralization of 
purchasing authority. More and more, they see each individual plant doing most or all of 
its own purchasing. To find out if this is true and if such a trend would affect industrial 
selling in any way (will it mean more salesmen calling on more plants, etc.?), IM queried 
various company presidents and board chairmen. Here are their analyses of company 


policy and the reasoning behind it. 


Most purchasing decentralized 
at Westinghouse; suppliers 
learn local needs better 


By Gwilym A. Price 
Chairman 

& President 
Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


= Corporate philosophy to a large 
extent determines purchasing poli- 
cies and organization. This is one of 
the principal reasons why the ques- 
tion of centralizing or decentraliz- 
ing purchasing cannot be answered 
abstractly but must have reference 
to a particular situation. 

While our company is considered 
a large corporation, we are really a 
grouping of smaller businesses. 
Each of our manufacturing divisions 
represents a business in itself with 
sources of supply, manufacturing 
problems, products, and markets 
that are peculiar to it. To as large 
an extent as possible, the managers 
of these individual divisions are 
given the freedom to run their own 
businesses. In other words, we have 
decentralized profit responsibility. 

Since the largest single element 
of our product cost is purchased 
materials and components, man- 


agers must have control over this 
segment of their operations, or 
charging them with profit responsi- 
bility would be meaningless. At 
Westinghouse, corporate philosophy 
alone almost dictates decentralized 
purchasing. 

This seems to be supported by 
some very strong purchasing con- 
siderations. To purchase effectively, 
you cannot separate the buyer from 
the application for which he is buy- 
ing. Purchasing must be close to 
the planning, designing, engineer- 
ing, and manufacturing in the 
various plants so they can com- 
municate to suppliers our needs 
for better materials, for lower costs, 
and for technical assistance in the 
areas where certain suppliers spe- 
cialize. 

It is important that suppliers 
know our material problems and 
our long-range development plans. 
We have been expanding, and our 
suppliers must expand in time to 
satisfy our increased requirements. 
We are constantly doing research 
and development work on our 
products, and we expect our sup- 
pliers to keep pace with us in im- 
provement of the raw materials 
and components they furnish us. 
The buyer must be close enough to 
the point of use that he will know 
what information should be com- 
municated to his suppliers. I cannot 


imagine this being done if West- 
inghouse buying were centralized. 

In our company we only central- 
ize purchases where the commodity 
or service is so infrequently re- 
quired in a single division that the 
necessary buying skills cannot be 
developed. Construction is an ex- 
ample of this. 

Decentralization may require 
more salesmen and more purchasing 
people. But it greatly improves the 
suppliers’ knowledge of our prob- 
lems and enables our people to buy 
intelligently and _ profitably by 
tackling these problems in coopera- 
tion with their vendors. 

The net result is progress, and 
the cost is low. 


Decentralization benefits 
both vendor and purchaser 


By Carl L. Hecker 
Executive 

Vice President 
Oliver Corp. 
Chicagc 


® We have found that in a multi- 
plant operation the more completely 
autonomous we can make individ- 
ual plants, the more assured will be 
their success. The only requirement 
in a situation of this type is the 
establishment and control of policy 
at the top management level. 

The necessary long lead times in 
manufacturing today require a 
careful study of all elements lead- 
ing to purchasing in order to insure 
maximum flexibility at the plant 
level. Changing customer demands, 
as well as many other variations, 
require frequent changes in prod- 
uct, specifications, materials, and 
even schedules. To shorten this cy- 
cle, the line of communication must 
be improved to the greatest possible 
extent. 

The mechanics of this system are 
so involved that the more closely 
the vendor can be brought into 
contact with the plant organization, 
the better the service that can be 
rendered to the customer in order 
to not only effectuate these vari- 
ations promptly, but also to keep 
the plant abreast of the many 


Continued on page 100 
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FORUM .. 


continued from p. 99 


changes taking place in not only the 
product of the vendor but in the 
introduction of new items and 
products as well. 

In any case, a top management 
executive (in our case a vice-presi- 
dent) establishes general policy, 
coordinates activities of individual 
plants, and in certain cases estab- 
lishes national contracts for prod- 
ucts under which individual plants 
may buy their requirements. This 
method of operation has worked 
well in our case, and it would be 
impossible without seriously handi- 
capping our business to operate on 
a completely centralized basis. 

It is true that this results in more 
individual calls by vendor salesmen, 
but the resulting increment of busi- 
ness which they secure more than 
offsets the increased expense. The 
major suppliers have their chief 
sales representatives or district 
sales managers contact our director 
of purchases to keep him abreast 
of general changes in their methods 
of distribution, product, and pricing. 

Individual plants coordinate their 
purchasing activities with each 
other on major items so that ad- 
vantage can be taken of larger 
quantity buying, as well as schedul- 
ing. Annual reviews of combined 
plant purchases from each supplier 
are made, and general studies are 
made to improve purchasing pro- 
cedures. While, no doubt, improve- 
ments will be made in buying pro- 
cedures in the years ahead, we plan 
to continue decentralized purchas- 
ing in order to avail ourselves of its 
many advantages. 


Type of purchase dictates 
degree of centralization 


By Avery C. Adams 
President 

Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. 


Pittsburgh 





= I do not believe that any gen- 
eralizations on the decentralizing of 
purchasing can be applied to all 
types of businesses; all types of ma- 
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terial, equipment and supplies; and 
all divisions and plants in multi- 
plant or multi-division operations. 

Our purchasing is largely cen- 
tralized for certain purchases and 
decentralized for others. The vol- 
ume, type and frequency of pur- 
chase of different supplies and 
equipment largely governs where 
the authority to purchase is placed. 

I do not believe that any trend 
toward decentralization would ma- 
terially change our problems from 
a supplier’s standpoint. In general, 
we must not only cover where the 
material is purchased, but also 
where it is used. 


Localized buying does not 
affect size of orders 


By D. G. Millar 
President 
Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corp. 


Greenfield, Mass. 


= We practice decentralized pur- 
chasing in our own affiliated plants. 

In the first place, we find it more 
efficient because our various divi- 
sions have different requirements 
and buying customs. This results in 
several small specialized depart- 
ments each intimately related to its 
own plant, rather than a large cen- 
tral organization with specialized 
sections. 

In the second place, it enables us 
to utilize more fully the services of 
distributors. The decentralized pur- 
chasing office is usually more fa- 
miliar with local conditions and 
distributor facilities than could be 
expected of a centralized agency. 

From our own experience in 
selling to both types, we see no 
tendency to smaller orders from 
the decentralized setup. No matter 
where the order comes from, the 
shipment is usually made to the 
consuming plant anyway. And, even 
in centralized purchasing, individ- 
ual plants are given a_ certain 
amount of discretion in specifying 
“name” products. Our own sales 
engineers call on and service local 
plants even where centralized buy- 
ing is practiced. 





Service, good will are 
built at local level 


By Conde Hamlin 
President 

De Walt, Inc. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





= From the viewpoint of a pur- 
chaser of some component parts and 
most raw materials used in the 
production of our woodworking 
equipment, we at DeWalt have 
found it generally advantageous to 
buy directly from suppliers of our 
own selection. 

As a subsidiary firm of Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Company, 
we would of course be in a position 
to qualify for centralized purchasing 
through the parent firm, if this were 
to be the policy adopted at that 
level. In most cases, however, AMF 
has found it desirable also to dele- 
gate the purchasing function to per- 
sonnel at each of its subsidiaries 
and divisions. 

The primary reason behind De- 
Walt’s preference for local pur- 
chases lies in the distinct advantage 
of faster and better service when 
dealing directly. While it is possible 
that certain initial economies might 
appear to accrue to the large firm 
buying in quantity through a cen- 
tral purchasing office, we have 
found it to be true that these are 
more than offset by other ad- 
vantages and secondary cost savings 
inherent in the direct approach. 

Much the same considerations ap- 
ply to our role as a supplier of both 
industrial and consumer power 
tools. We much prefer to have our 
machinery purchased by the user 
from a retail DeWalt dealer estab- 
lishment in the immediate vicinity 
of its ultimate use. Having sold the 
machine originally, it has been our 
experience that the retail dealer 
thereafter is much more inclined to 
work closely with the user in 
matters of service, follow-up calls, 
etc. 

The net result, of course, is in- 
creased repeat sales for the dealer 
and much more favorable “good- 
will” toward the manufacturer— 
both from the user of the equip- 
ment and the retailer who sells it. 

Continued on page 102 
























The helmet radio, whether for rifleman or football captain, represents 
one of the thousands of future component applications in 
the electronic field.If you want to sell tomorrow’s markets, now is the 
time to tell your story to the men who specify your products. 
Your electronics advertising will be read in ELECTRONIC DESIGN. 
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Ask about the new Hayden studies to assist in evaluating your advertising 


The Srd Annual Audit of Brand Recognition * MRM (Mail Readership Measurement) 





to effectively 


seit the HUGE 

METAL FORMING and 
FABRICATING 
industries... 


use 
the 


ONLY 


publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING ... 


EQUIPMENT 


Shears 
Slitters 


Furnaces and 
Induction Heating 
Units 


Joining and 
Fastening Devices 


Automation Devices 
Motors and Controls 
Lubricating Systems 
Welding Machinery 


Presses 
Press Brakes 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 


Bending Rolls 

Cleaning and 
Finishing 
Equipment 

Transferring and 
Positioning 
Devices 


MATERIALS 


Lubricants 


Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 


Cleaning and 
Finishing Supplie 


Tooling Plastics 


Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strip 

Die Steels 

Carbides 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Job and Contract 


Dies and Tooling 
> Stamping 


Plant Layout 
Design and Engineering 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Ordnance and 
Accessories 
Office and Store 
Machines and 
Furniture 
Transportation 
Equipment 

Containers 


Automobiles 
Aircraft 
Forgings 
Structural Met 
Products 
Appliances 
Agricultural 
Machinery 


. . .YOU’RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 
ing these products in. . . 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL e202 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 + ST 2-4121 
... A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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To sum up, then, as both buyer 
and seller we strongly prefer de- 
centralization. While convincing 
arguments can, of course, be stated 
on botr sides of the question, our 
experience at DeWalt has been all 
in favor of keeping the purchasing 
function as localized as possible. 


Quality of product, not sales 
philosophy, builds success 


By Louis Polk 
Chairman 

& President 
Sheffield Corp. 
Dayton, O. 


= Many producers of specialized 
technical equipment view decen- 
tralized management operating and 
buying responsibility as an oppor- 
tunity to do a better job of selling 
directly. Others prefer to deal di- 
rectly with central “headquarters.” 

Whether our multi-plant custom- 
ers choose to adopt decentralization 
as a more efficient corporate way of 
life for themselves or whether they 
prefer to keep closer centralized 
control over individual plant pur- 
chasing is not, in our opinion, either 
a proper or grave concern of ours. 

In either event, we believe, the 
seller’s basic task — proving that 
his equipment will best do what the 
individual plant needs done — is 
not drastically altered or impaired 
by either policy, authority or 
geography. 

In most cases a sale depends on 
the seller’s ability to tailor techni- 
cal equipment to fit the require- 
ments — and the production budget 
— of an individual plant’s operating 
situation. 

There are few occasions when a 
central purchasing director in a 
multiplant operation will authorize 
a major purchase of new technical 
equipment without detailed consul- 
tation and approval of the local 
plant operating executives. 

And similarly, there may be times 
when local plant management even 
under a decentralized purchasing 


policy will certainly submit a de- 
tailed proposal for a major equip- 
ment expenditure to his company’s 
central buying authority, and pos- 
sibly to top management or even 
the board of directors, before mak- 
ing a firm commitment. 

As developers and producers of 
technical equipment, we believe 
that we must continuously gear our 
own engineering and selling organ- 
ization to be as progressive and 
flexible as our customers expect us 
to be. To us that means adapting 
our sales methods and facilities to 
work effectively through the chan- 
nels established by customer policy. 

Sheffield over the past 50 years 
has gained experience in selling 
both through centralized and de- 
centralized purchasing channels to 
multi-plant companies and we have 
found that both methods have ad- 
vantages if the proper avenues and 
approaches are efficiently used by 
the sales organization. 


Customer requirements best 
served by decentralization 


By J. T. Gossett 
Chairman 
Cenco Corp. 
Chicag 


= The Cenco Corp. is both a manu- 
facturer and reseller of purchased 
goods from various sources both 
domestic and foreign. Through its 
subsidiaries the Central Scientific 
Co., Illinois; the Central Scientific 
Co. of California; the Central Sci- 
entific Co. of Canada Ltd. and the 
Refinery Supply Co., operations are 
conducted through eleven branches 
in the United States and Canada. 
All manufacturing is concentrated 
in the Chicago, Illinois main plant. 

For the past four years our pur- 
chasing has been decentralized with 
each branch specifying and buying 
direct from established sources, 
with the exception of certain special 
items where the requirements of 
the respective branches are so 
slight that these units are desig- 
nated “Buy Chicago,” permitting 
the Chicago branch to purchase in 
sufficent quantities to gain the best 















possible price. The various branches 
then call upon Chicago for their re- 
quirements of these units which are 
sold in very low volume. 

The revised arrangement has 
proven advantageous in the mainte- 
nance of inventories at proper levels 
with stocks balanced correctly to 
best serve customer requirements 
which vary decidedly by geographi- 
cal regions. 


Whether you decentralize 
depends on product, company 






By John F. Kidde 
President 

Walter Kidde & Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


® The advisability of centralization 
or decentralization of the purchas- 
ing function in a multi-plant com- 
pany depends on the similarity or 
diversity of product lines turned out 
by the different plants, and also up- 
on the organizational structure of 
the company. 

In our case, even though we have 
three distinctly separate operating 
divisions, we have very recently 
centralized the purchasing activities 
through the appointment of a direc- 
tor of purchases who reports to the 
controller and is responsible for all 
procurement personnel, policies and 
procedures. Under this director of 
purchases is a purchasing agent, 
with one or more assistants, in each 
of the above-mentioned divisions. 
Through this arrangement we are 
able to have uniform practices and 
the advantages of combined orders 
for standard products while, at the 
same time, permitting the procure- 
ment of specialties in each division. 

From the supplies standpoint, 
since our products are principally in 
the custom built, engineered spe- 
cialty category, our sales engineers 
need to work with the technical 
people at the customer ’s plant 
where the product is to be used. If 
the sale can be concluded there 
rather than through headquarters 
(which may be remotely located), 
the effort and time consumed is 
usually less. © 
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Something for everyone . 


DIVERSIFIED 


‘Times’ supplement 
ad tells all about 
AMF, its products 


® Problem: “Our company has 
grown so fast and become so widely 
diversified since the war that we 
have been looking for some means 
of telling the complete story to 
present and prospective employes, 


customers, stockholders and_ the 
general public.” 
Solution: “We believe that this 


Times magazine supplement will do 
a good job in reaching all these 
publics.” 

Those two statements are by 
Morehead Patterson, board chair- 
man and president of the American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York. 
The supplement of which he speaks 
is a 16-page editorial-type adver- 
tising supplement, which AMF ran 
in the Nov. 4 issue of the New Yor): 
Times. 

AMF, founded in 1900, makes 
such diverse products as atomic re- 
actors and bicycles, bowling pin 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOU 







INDRY COMPANY 








. Cover of giant AMF ad has table 
of contents and sprightly drawings showing vast variety of 
industries and. activities the company serves. 


spotting machines and guided mis- 
sile components, oil field equipment 
and industrial stitching machines, 
home and industrial power tools 
and food and tobacco industry 
equipment. Since 1947, the company 
has acquired 18 new companies, and 
it now has 31 plants and five engi- 
neering laboratories in this country 
and Canada. 

The story of this tremendous ex- 
pansion and the people who made 
it is told in the supplement ad, 
which consists of about 90% edi- 
torial-type matter and 10% straight 
ads. The ads promote AMF prod- 
ucts and employment opportunities. 
The “editorial articles” give a more 
general view of the company’s role 
in the various industries it serves. 

More than 2,000,000 copies of the 
giant ad will be distributed—1,230,- 
067 copies with the regular edition 
of the Times; 500,000 copies to em- 
ployes, new _ stockholders, 
tomers, prospective employes and 
visitors to AMF exhibits at conven- 
tions and trade shows, and about 
300,000 at an AMF exhibit in Grazid 
Central Terminal during November 
and December. 8 


cus- 
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Here are 


the pliers 


you asked 


In a recent short piece on industrial adver- 
tising in Printers’ Ink, Mr. Fred R. Messner, of 
G. M. Basford Co., called attention to the 
problem of the industrial advertiser whose pri- 
mary market is in, say, three fields, but who 
does business in two dozen other industries. 


How shall he cover his secondary markets? 
With spotty one-shot ads in vertical papers? 
With direct mail? With publicity? 

Industrial Equipment News was designed as 
the ‘‘pliers” for just such tough nuts. It doesn’t 
cover merely two dozen other industries but all 
452 industrial markets—more fully in some 
cases than vertical papers—and at a cost of 
only $165 to $175 a month—less than the cost 
of one-shots in verticals, direct mail, or even 
comprehensive publicity. 


This is accomplished by means of a publish- 
ing plan which gets small ads read in all of the 
industries . . . by 66,000 product-selecting offi- 
cials a service originated in 1933 by IEN and 
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proven so effective that more advertisers use it 
than any other. 


Try our “‘pliers!’”’ The cost is much less than 
a “Stillson” and, dollar for dollar, IEN reaches 
more markets—including all the NEW markets 
—than any other sales promotional service. 


Details? Write for YOUR MARKETS ARE 
CHANGING, a new 20-page brochure which 
explains how IEN saturates both primary and 
secondary markets, with special emphasis on 
NEW MARKETS. 





Going up 
Business paper giants 
gain ad pages in ‘56 


‘Journal of AMA’ and ‘Electronic Design’ show biggest rises 


as ‘Oil & Gas Journal’ continues fo lead the field 


= Nearly all the giants among 
business publications showed gains 
in advertising page volume in 1956. 

The gains reversed direction for 
the three leading publications, 
which had shown moderate losses 
in the two preceding years. 

Leading the nation’s business 
publications was Oil & Gas Journal 
which gained 789 pages over the 
preceding year to hit 7,441. Steel 
and American Machinist followed, 
almost neck and neck, in second 
and third place. Steel, which rose 
from fourth place a year ago, gained 
754 pages for a total of 6,254 pages 
while American Machinist hit 6,245 
pages. Iron Age finished fourth with 
6,069 pages. 

The Journal of the American 
Medical Association chalked up the 
largest increase, rising 793 pages for 
a 5,200 total to lead the class group. 
Second largest increase, only a 
whisper behind, was the 789 pages 
gained by Electronic Design, which 
ranked 38th in the industrial group 
with a 2,401-page total. 


Industrial . . Among _ industrial 
publications reporting figures to IM, 
those carrying 1,500 pages or more: 


Pages 


Rank 1956 1955 


7441* 7198 
6254* 5500 
6245* 6134 
4. Iron Age 6069* 6556 
5. Electronics 4919 4509 
6. Aviation Week 4900* 4299 
7. Engineering News-Record 4815* 4441 
8. Electrical World 4776* 4696 


9. Product Engineering 4393 4105 
"Includes estimated figures for December. 


1, Oil & Gas Journal 
2. Steel 
3. American Machinist 


10. Chemical Engineering 
1l. Chemical Week 
12. Design News 
13. Chemical & Engineering 
News 
- Machine Design 
. Architectural Record 
. Automotive Industries 
- Purchasing 
Electrical Manufacturing 
. Modern Machine Shop 
- Modern Plastics 
21. Machinery 
22. Factory Management & 
Maintenance 
23. Petroleum Engineer 


24. Construction Digest 


25. Southwest Builder & Con- 


tractor 
26. Construction Bulletin 
27. Western Builder 
28. Constructioneer 
29. Aviation Age 
30. World Oil 
31. Graphic Arts Monthly 
32. Mill & Factory 
33. Modern Packaging 
34. Chemical Processing 
35. Petroleum Refiner 
36. House & Home 


37. Proceedings of the I.R.E. 


38. Electronic Design 
39. Pit & Quarry 
40. Practical Builder 
41. Foundry 

42. Tool Engineer 


43. Power 


4177 4116 
3909* 3530 
3581 3023 


3503* 3002 
3249 2998 
3244 3083 
3224 3057 
3121 
3067 
2975 
2749 


2975 
2887* 2464 


2852 2496 
2831* 2552 
2735* 2432 
2711* 2273 
2675 2219 
2655 
2641" 
2633 
2572 
2538 
2532 
2455 
2417 
2401 
2391 


44. Architectural Forum 

45. Materials & Methods 

46. Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 


47. American Builder 

48. Commercial Car Journal 
49. Paper Trade Journal 

50. Bakers Weekly 

51. Railway Age 

52. Telephony 

53. Textile World 

54. National Provisioner 

55.. Mechanical Engineering 


56. Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 


57. Construction Methods & 
Equipment 


58. Engineering & Mining 
Journal 


59. Contractors & Engineers 
60. Electric Light & Power 
61. American City 
62. Metal Progress 
63. Progressive Architecture 
64. Plant Engineering 
65. Rock Products 
66. Dixie Contractor 
67. Texas Contractor 
68. Textile Industries 
69. Woodworking Digest 
70. National Petroleum News 
71. Modern Railroads 
72. Traffic World 
73. Southern Lumberman 
74. Tooling & Production 
75. Fleet Owner 
76. Modern Materials Handling 17 
77. Production 
78. Coal Age 
79. Food Engineering 

Drilling 

New England Construction 
82. Paper Mill News 1535* 
83. Baking Industry 1534* 1 
84. Construction Equipment 1533 
Trade .. Among trade publications 
reporting to IM, those with 1,500 
pages or more include: 
4352* 4438 
2. Hardware Age 3743* 3894 


3. Industrial Distribution 2796 2643 
Continued on page 106 


1. Florists’ Review 
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WHAT 

DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT 
COTTON GINS 
AND OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
MILLS? 


THIS IS A MARKET 


that covers all cotton creas 
from California to the Carolinas, 
plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 


that represents a huge potential 
market for ¢ Industrial 
Machinery ® Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units ¢ Processing 
Equipment © Materials Handling 
and Transmission Machinery ¢ 
Solvents ¢ Bags ® Insecticides ¢ 
Scales ¢ Lubricants and 
hundreds of other 

industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 


In round numbers — 7000, 
which includes cotton gins; 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed 
processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 


“The Press" has served this 
market since 1899, and offers 
you complete coverage, with a 
solid reader acceptance based 
on 57 years of accurate, 
responsible reporting. 
Write for circulation figures, rates, 
and brochures giving additional 
market data. 


THE 

COTTON GIN 
AND 

OIL MILL 


Press 


3116 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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BUSINESS PAPERS. . 


continued from p. 105 


4. Building Supply News 


5. American Lumberman & 


Building Products Mer- 
chandiser 


. Hardware Retailer** 


. Sporting Goods Dealer 


. Office Appliances 


. Domestic Engineering 


. Electrical Merchandising 


- Boot & Shoe Recorder 
. Implement & Tractor 

- Motor 

. Progressive Grocer 


. Chain Store Age. 
Grocery Edition 


16. Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


17. Motor Service 


1650 1541 


1612 1633 


1561 1632 


**1956 total is for 12 issues, 1955 total for 


13 issues, a difference caused by change 


of publication date. 


clude: 


- Journal of the American 


Medical Association 
- Modern Medicine 
. Advertising Age 
. Billboard 
- Medical Economics 
. Modern Hospital 
. Industrial Marketing 


- Nation’s Schools 


| Class . . Publications with 1,500 
| pages or more in the class group in- 


4407 


3824 


3178 
3129 
2325 


2049 


1716 1518 


1564. 1540 


Export . . Publications with 1,000 
or more pages in the export group 


include: 


1. American Exporter 


2. American Exporter 
Industrial 


3. Hacienda 


4. Automovil Americano 


Product news. . Publications with 
3,000 units or more in the product 
news group include: 


. Industrial Equipment News 9840 
- New Equipment Digest 9124 


- Product Design & 


Development 4542 


. Plastics World 3945 
. Electrical Equipment 3764 


. Transportation Supply 


News 


9272 


8444 


4280 
3699 


4064 


2669 


Classified . . Leaders in classified 
advertising, carrying 100 pages or 
more: 


1 


2. 


Aviation Week 


Florists’ Review 


. Electronics 

. Engineering News-Record 
. Western Builder 

. Waterways Journal 


. Mechanical Engineering 


. Graphic Arts Monthly 


. Chemical & Engineering News 


. Iron Age 


. Journal of the American 


Medical Association 


. Oil & Gas Journal 


. Construction Bulletin 


. Construction Digest 


- Paper Mill News 


. Lumberman 


. Control Engineering 


. Chemical Engineering 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


. Telephony 
. Wood Worker 


American Machinist 
Foundry 

Pit & Quarry 

American Funeral Director 
Texas Contractor 


Constructioneer 


27. Chemical Week 
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How we select Clients 


The fact is often overlooked that agencies do select 
clients. They appraise the desirability of prospective 
accounts just as clients appraise agencies. 

But there is a great difference between agencies in 
the realism with which they appraise prospective 


accounts, and their ability to serve those accounts. 
We ask ourselves two basic questions: 


First: Can we honestly consider ourselves equipped to do 
a good job for this client? Of course we have the 
physical facilities, the departmental functions. But 
do we have effective knowledge of his field of 


marketing? 


On several occasions we have been offered accounts 
in fields completely foreign to us. We have declined 
them—because to accept would have been not only 
unfair to the client, but damaging to our own repu- 


tation in the long run. 


There are other fields in which we have no clients, 
but in which we have (in our people) a considerable 
breadth and depth of successful experience. We 


actively look for accounts in those fields. 
Second—we ask ourselves; in evaluating a prospect: 
Do we and they play by the same rules? 


Do we see eye-to-eye with them on the ethics of 
doing business, for instance? On our mutual respon- 
sibility to the customer? On the power of advertis- 
ing as a profit-making tool, and on its limitations? 
On the role of an agency as a full partner, rather 
than as a mere supplier of words and _ pictures 


on order? 


If we can answer both the first and second question 
favorably, we know that here is an opportunity to build 
an agency-client partnership that can grow more pro- 


ductive to both parties with each year of working together. | 


We have followed this policy of client appraisal (and 


self-appraisal) since our beginning. 


A few of our clients have been with us a relatively 
short time, and we hope we will never stop adding 
new ones. The great majority we have served any- 
where from five to twenty-five years. One has been 
with us almost forty vears. It’s the first account we 


ever ‘‘selected”’. 


areleller. Vickard, 
G ebhardt weed, Inc: 


a OV & AT § S.-i oe G 


CHICAGO + PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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al Advertising Volume 





wing figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


December / volume 4.8% (in pages) over 1955 Year to Date/volume 6.3% (in pages) over 1955 
1956 1955 pagechange % change 1956 1955 pagechange % change 
1,364 r S2 Industrial 306,365 +21,493 + 7B 
105 + 3.7 Prod 37,246 + 2,681 - 72 
109 “= 29 Trade 7,102 65,706 + 1,396 +21 
219 7 ‘lass 7467 34,899 “+ 2,568 + 7.4 
33 + 3.0 Export 13,81 13,330 + 46 +36 
Tote 70 457,546 + 28,624 + 6.3 








December pages pages to date December pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 


23 45 511 57] Control Engineering 107 62 1327 800 
1 Engineering fevier 81 68 1007 926 Dairy Record (w.) 51 51 749 718 
ning, Heating & Design News (semi-mo.) 241 3581 3023 
90 86 1115 1159 Di se] tes 37 632 959 
69 914 785 Diese] ogress (9x12)° 35 597 537 
*111 ] 1445 1411 Distribution Age 56 1146 1012 
31 2 323 300 Dixie Contract (w.) ; 131 1889 1693 
34 7 506 541 Drilling ie §222 1579 1533 
{118 1§ 2242 2148 Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) ne 2013 2014 
136 125 1996 1865 lectrical Construction & Mntce. 2074 1959 
1] 1112 1105 Electrical Engineering 1176 894 
20 282 263 Electrical Manufacturing : 3114 3067 
**484 =? 6245 6134 Electrical South 795 704 
61 932 823 lectrical West 1153 1100 
40 543 569 Electrical World (w.) 4776 4696 
30 G 306 406 Electronic Design (semi-mo.) 2401 1612 
152 705 613 lectronic Equipment 871 660 
80 7 917 743 ic 4919 4509 
165 2298 2363 ngineering & Mining Journal 2049 1933 
218 3244 3083 Eng ering News-Record (w.) 4815 4441 
=xC 
ac 








251 ‘ 3224 3057 avating Engineer 520 480 
193 2675 2219 try Management & Mntce. 2994 2912 
*§°555 4900 4299 Fibre Containers & Paperboard 
5167 156 2176 2170 Mills 1260 1213 
73128 " 1534 1785 Finish® 734 768 
79 1076 1104 Fire Engineering 720 717 
35 487 444 Fleet Owner 1734 1624 
65 } 774 800 Food Engineering 1583 1643 
744 l 561 605 Food Packer 376 396 
55 737 646 Food Processing 1131 1025 
38 706 913 Foundry 2374 2345 
News 80 1106 =1151 Gas 1172 1201 
Freezer (bi-w.) {|/718 422 421 Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x6!/2) 2641 2457 
i justry 72 6 945 830 Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 2277 =2283 
sal & Engineering News (w.) 7°280 35 3503 3002 House & Home 2455 2411 
Engineering 331 32 4177 4116 Ice Cream Review 2 927 953 
hemical Engineering Progress 78 1064 874 Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 37 971 1082 
yhemical Processing 194 2538 2583 Industrial Development (bi-mo.) 278 134 
chemical Week 1324 3909 3530 Industr ial Finishing (41/2x61/2) 910 857 
‘ivil Engineering 67 870 800 Industrial Laboratories 1148 1158 
14 ] 1593 1467 Industrial Packaging 436 323 
46 ) 630 667 Industry Power he 361 495 
132 131 2213 2154 Interiors 1326 1146 
1897 1315 990 Iron Age (w.)”” 6069 6556 
192 172 2831 2552 ISA Journal 524 265 
*209 18 2887 2464 Leather & Shoes (w.) 1292 1261 
171 ] Z7il. - 2273 LP-Gas : 827 835 
83 1533 1295 Lumberman a 1480 =145] 
125 3 2061 1886 Machine Design (bi-w.) ; 3249 2998 
93 1213 1058 Machinery™ : 3080 3365 
I 56 885 772 Manufacturers Record” 24 311 380 
1g Engineer 71 896 533 Marine Engineering/The Log 82 1280 1052 
rs & Engineers (93/4x14) Mass Transportation 15 183 240 
i 137 114 1747 Materials & Methods 117. 2294» = 2111 
Continued on page 110 
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in.advertising volume! / 


AMONG MONTHLY METALWORKING MAGAZINES 


for all of 1956 


thon one Sobicl nonsons... 


OUTSTANDING RESULTS PRODUCED for adveriisers 


The Industry’s LARGEST CIRCULATION ... 52,000! 
reaching the largest number of production executives 
who buy metalworking products. 


The LARGEST PLANT CIRCULATION . . . over 33,000 
individual plants receiving one or more copies! 


MODERN, PROGRESSIVE EDITORIAL CONTENT 


Eagerly read . . . up-to-date and authoritative! 

Something for every reader in every issue. 

Quickly read ‘‘How-To-Do-It” articles, case-histories, 
important developments. 

Attractive Format and Pictorial Display . . . from cover to cover 
Scientifically designed for easy reading. 


ALL THIS AT THE LOWEST RATE 
IN THE ENTIRE METALWORKING FIELD... $6.15 per thousand 


pow for results, put your money where your market is ...in 


modern machine shop 
Also Publishers of Products Finishing 
431 Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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December pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





Mechanical Engineering 169 ] 2092 1816 
Mechanization 78 1003 912 
Metal Finishing 76 80 976 1025 
Metal Progress 151 165 1976 196] 
Metalworking 0 65 999 948 
Mid-West Contractor (w "BE 102 36 1 1221 
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December pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





Traffic World (w.) 154 143 1755 1688 
Utilization "56 66 425 417 
Veneers & Plywood 30 338 313 
Wastes Engineering y 261 280 
Water & Sewage Works 53 847 855 
Waterways Journal (w.) 227 1430 1278 
Water Works Engineering 7 691 692 
Welding Engineer 2 854 761 
Western Builder (w.) “a77 2735 2432 
Western Canner & Packer 24 454 474 
Western Construction 81 1261 1087 
Western Industry 42 826 757 
Western Machinery & Steel World” 95 1378 1385 
Western Metals 49 818 722 
Wood Worker 44 510 539 
Woodworking Digest (41/2x61/2)" 119 1779 1470 
World Oil 197 198 2655 2560 
World Petroleum (9x12) 59 65 1087 1081 

Total 24,790 23,426 327,858 306,365 


December pages pages to date 
Product News Group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





Volume figures for product news information publications are 
reported in 1/9 page units (approx. 314x434") . . not in standard 
7x10" pages. 
Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 148 136 2196 2084 
Electrical Equipment 328 324 3764 4064 
Industrial Equipment News 738 701 9840 9272 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 
Operation 168 172 2503 2512 
Jobber Product News 45 24 1012 222 
New Equipment Digest 702 686 9124 8444 
Plastics World 266 284 3945 3699 
Product Design & Development 346 329 4542 4280 
Transportation Supply News 193 173 3005 2669 
Total 2,934 2,829 39,927 37,246 


December pages pages to date 
Trade Group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (10!/4x14) 66 52 1004 815 
American Artisan 79 80 1456 
American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) *99 106 2287 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 106 106 1879 
Building Supply News 144 128 
Chain Store Age.. 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 26 21 
Druggist Editions 71 63 
General Merchandise- 
Variety Store Editions 72 83 
Grocery Editions 85 76 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 35 29 
Cleaning Laundry World 51 45 
Sontractor (semi-mo) (11x15) (7x10 
ad units) 29 38 
Department Store Economist 51 70 
Domestic Engineering 104 11] 
Electrical Dealer 20 26 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 67 80 
Electrical Wholesaling 75 82 
Farm Equipment Retailing 33 45 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 157 77 
Florists’ Review (w.) * 4280 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 54 74 
Gas Heat 27 34 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics 47 51 
Glass Digest 51 51 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 119 
Hardware Retailer™ — 
Hatchery & Feed 37 29 
Heating & Air Conditioning 
Contractor 51 55 843 843 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 
News (1114x1114) 


71 


25 24 345 377 


Continued on page 112 











For 50 Years 


The Mallomal chuthorill 


This is the time-tested guide book of 
the nonmetallic minerals industries — the 
book that key men at headquarters and 
in the field turn to for information on 
methods and equipment. They rely on 
the HANDBOOK because they see from 
year-to-year that it is undergoing con- 
stant revision to keep it authoritative and 
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The only Technical Reference Book and Buying Guide for the Pit and Quarry Industries 


Here’s why the HANDBOOK 
Sells Better for You: 


@ IT’S A REFERENCE MANUAL — When opero- 
tors seek solutions to definite problems they 
see your advertisement or catalog file in the 
editorial section that deals with the same sub- 
ject. 


@ IT’S A BUYING GUIDE — The Buyers’ Guide 
section is referred to as a routine matter by 
those in the market for supplies and equipment. 


@ IT’S A TRADE NAMES INDEX — It identifies 
the manufacturer when only the trade name is 
known. 


@ IT’S AN EQUIPMENT INDEX — Cross refer- 
ence to your catalog, insert or advertisement 
increases sales effectiveness. 


@ REACHES ALL MAJOR BUYING FACTORS— 
Distribution of the HANDBOOK is concentrated 
so that almost every copy is placed in the 
hands of a man who either specifies or buys, 
or both. 


Delivers your products story 
all year at ONE low cost 


Closing Date—April 1, 1957 


Place Your Sales Story in the Editorial Section that Deals 
with Your Product 


1. MINERAL RECOVERY—Removal of overburden, 
excavating and loading, dredging and hydraulick- 
ing, drilling, blasting, intraplant transportation. 


2. MINERAL PREPARATION—Crushing, grinding, 
and separating; screening classifying and washing; 
burning, cooling, drying and hydrating; dust 
collection. 

3. MATERIAL HANDLING AND STORAGE—Con- 
veying and elevating, open storage and reclama- 
tion, packing and loading for shipment, closed 
storage. 


4. POWER AND TRANSMISSION—Electrical equip- 
ment, internal combustion engines, power trans- 
mission equipment. 


5. GENERAL INDUSTRY INFORMATION — Plant 
design, portable aggregates plants, premixed 
bituminous aggregates, pumps, welding and hard- 
facing, lubrication, maintenance, safety. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS—Annual statistics of industry. 
List of trade and technical organizations, trade 
names of equipment, index of equipment and 
Buyers’ Guide. 


Modern Format especially suited for Prefiled Catalogs and Inserts 


Your inserts or catalog file gets better visibility in the HANDBOOK. Makes it easier for buyers to get 
complete information about your products. Reduces your selling cost. Compare the cost of distributing 
your catalogs individually against having it prefiled in the HANDBOOK. Your inserts, catalogs, or 
your full page display advertisements are correctly classified in each editorial section that deals with 


the use of your products. 


Put the HANDBOOK on your 1957 schedule now 


PIT and QUARRY HANDBOOK 


and PREFILED CATALOG 
431 South Dearborn Street 


PIT AND QUARRY « PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK «+ CONCRETE MANUFACTURER 
CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 





© Chicago 5, Illinois 


EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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December pages pages to date 
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67 1674 
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44 974 
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Class group 1956 1955 1955 
Advertising Age (w.) (103/4x14) * 9246 "212 9 3178 
Advertising Requirements 57 34 15 596 
American Funeral Director 159 59 703 745 
American Motel 44 40 786 733 
American Restaurant 58 72 1085 1052 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 71 71 950 938 
Billboard (w.) (1034x15%/) 24 245 3342 3129 
Buildings 20 18 479 355 
vhain Store Age 
Fountain Restaurant Combinations 11 12 431 347 
Yollege & University Business 45 37 593 517 
Dental Survey 82 75 1198 1127 
Fast Food 35 30 726 587 
} 5 54 710 663 
r 26 33 381 404 
116 110 1716 1518 
25 23 415 303 


40 5 
47 l 
61 


December pages pages to date 





















Automotive World (2 editions) 










Au 
Camin y 
Embotellador (bi- 
Farmaceutic 


Hacienda (2 editions) 


Pesada 







| Hospita 
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Export group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Agricultura de las Americas 42 4] 519 483 
81 599 168 











42 59 258 
16 34] 350 
90 1162 1205 
20 194 196 








Ingenieria Internacional 
i ccion 55 51 712 625 
70 74 699 722 


‘onstri) 
Vonsiru 


Ingenieria Internacional Industria 


Management Digest — Latin 

American Edition 33 26 262 235 
Management Digest — Overseas 

Edition 37 30 341 301 
Petroleo Interamericano 60 42 802 659 
Pharmacy International 1] 1] 193 197 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 18 15 175 172 
Revista Industrial 11 12 176 150 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16x7 3/16) 23 30 294 350 
Textiles Panamericanos 4] 38 450 449 
World Construction 27 32 333 208 
World Mining 48 46 670 587 

Total 1,140 1,107 13,816 13,330 

The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 


standard 7x10 inch advertising page. 










Two issues 
‘Three issues 
issues 
i issues 
Does not include advertising in special Western section 








°American Machinist . . 1955 year to date total includes 586 
pages in Machine Tool Show issue which did not run in 1956. 


‘Architectural Record . . 1956 year to date total does not include 
169 pages in special mid-May issue. 


“Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10” “junior page” units re- 
ported as pages and the year to date totals include pages in the 
Diesel Engine Catalog, published in June — 100 pages in 1956 
and 83 pages in 1955. 


issue carried a special 68-page automotive 
pages of advertising) which was not re- 


‘Finish . . Feb., 1955, 
section (including 36 
peated in 1956. 

“Tron Age .. 1955 year to date total includes a special 53rd is- 
sue not repeated in 1956. 
ear to date total includes Machine Tool 
issue) which did not run in 1956. 


“Machinery . . 1955 


Show issue (not a 13t 





y 
h 





“Manufacturers Record . . 1956 year to date total includes 
65 pages in the Blue Book Directory, issued in May, 1956 as a 
13th issue, published for the first time in 1956. 


“Progressive Architecture .. figures include classified advertising, 
not previously included. 


“Railway Age .. 1955 year to date total includes 90 pages run 
in three Mechanical Daily Editions, and 1956 year to date total 
ides ‘special’ Centennial issue carrying 280 pages of adver- 





. ran a special newsletter edition in Dec., 1956, con- 
dvertising. Also ran special newsletter edition in Dec., 
it did not contain any advertising. 


“Signal 


taining 


=O. 


1955. t 


“Western Machinery & Steel World . . figures include Buyer's 
Guide Issue, published in July, 1956 and October, 1955. 


“Woodworking Digest . . 1956 vear to date total includes 298 
pages run in Hitchcock’s Woodworking Directory. 


“Hardware Retailer . . did not have a Dec., 1956, issue because 
f change of publication date to the Ist of each month. Therefore, 
1956 total is for 12 issues (1 special) and 1955 total is for 13 is- 


sues special). 
























































Engineering Showcase to Oil and Gas Men Who Specify 


During 1957, oil men will probe the Earth’s crust 
60,000 times in a colossal $7 million-a-day search for 
new oil and exploitation of proven reserves. Take the 
shortest, cleanest line between copy and sales — The 
Petroleum Engineer’s Drilling and Producing Twin 
Power Package*. For a complex and multi-techniqued 
industry, PE’s four-edition plan is modern, progres- 


only PE gives you both specialized and integrated coverage 


* THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER FOR MANAGEMENT ¢ “THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER, 
DRILLING-PRODUCING ¢ THE REFINING ENGINEER @ THE PIPELINE ENGINEER 


sive trade publishing. The reader selects the edition 
covering his phase of operating-buying activities, 
whether specialized or all-industry. You buy culled 
circulation. Ads meet a better refined audience... 
Other advertisers think so, too. The Petroleum Engi- 
neer leads all oil and gas publications in advertising 
pages gained throughout 1956. 


; tte Peleoleum 
Lngineer 





Try this advertising principle: 


First, Groundwork; then, Space 


By Fred Wittner 
Fred Wittner Advertising 


New York 


Advertising necessary? What need to 
make the case, again, for a truth 
every marketing man knows? But in- 
dustrial advertising should no more 
be improvised than an industrial 
product. 

Every publisher can point to in- 
stances of premature and improper 
advertising use of his own magazine. 
In a private-enterprise economy, one 
business succeeds on the same street 
where another fails. The advertiser 
on the left-hand page thrives, the one 
on the right draws a blank—and be- 
comes an advertising agnostic. 

How many of these failures could 
properly tooled-up industrial adver- 
tising have helped prevent, given the 
chance? How many heartaches could 
we have helped avoid? Even more im- 
portant—how many can we help pre- 
vent this year? What can we do? 


A Plane Can’t Fly Without 
Ground Support 


An early flying pioneer once said, 
“Seventy-five percent of the success 
of every flight will depend on the 
preparation that goes into it.” Avia- 
tion’s high safety record, achieved 
over a relatively short span of years, 
is due in large measure to the inten- 
sive work that takes place before 
flight. Watch a ground crew ready a 
commercial airliner for take-off. 
Think of the forethought that goes 
into the construction of an airport, of 
the work of the men in the control 
tower, of the wind tunnel laborato- 


ries. Flying is not just catapulting into 
space. 

You wouldn’t try to make bread 
without dough. Nor build a legless 
table...Taking an unprepared trip 
into advertising space makes even 
less sense! 


It’s Necessary to ““Tool Up’”’ 
for Advertising 


Publication advertising is the wide- 
angle screen on which to project the 
message that leads to continuing sales. 
But only in its right time and se- 
quence! 

To industry “tooling up” are words 
vibrant with meaning. They connote 
creative study, thought, planning— 
and finally investment in the needed 
jigs, dies and fixtures. The words are 
keystones of the production vocabu- 
lary. 

Let management and industrial ad- 
vertising men, working together, 
make this concept an integral part of 
marketing. The non-advertiser will 
then appreciate the importance of 
tooling up for advertising—just as he 
tools up for his product’s manufac- 
ture. The following questions will 
then have real meaning for him: 


“How do you now contact your 
prospects? 


“What do you do about inquiries? 
“What more should you do? 


“Have you literature—and is it as 
complete as you can make it—to 


follow up inquiries from space 
advertising? 

“Do you need a catalog? 
“Operational literature? 
“Technical publicity? 
“Educational films? 


“Do your salesmen and dealers 
make the right presentations?” 


Advertising Needs Jigs 
and Fixtures 
If he needs these basic aids but lacks 
them, he should be told, “you are not 
tooled up properly to take full advan- 
tage of publication advertising. The 
climate is not yet right for you—there 
is still a chill in the marketing air.” 

Tooling up for mass-marketing de- 
mands its own jigs and fixtures—those 
peculiar to advertising mass-produc- 
tion. When management recognizes 
tooling up as essential to advertising 
programs as to manufacturing, adver- 
tising will take its rightful place in the 
industrial sequence. And more prod- 
ucts will be sold. 

That’s where we come in—in indus- 
trial advertising. It’s our job to es- 
tablish the same working relationship 
for advertising that exists between 
management and engineering. 


One of a series—presented by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as a service to industry 





. ANYONE can do 
MARKET RESEARCH | Now PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 
PLASTIC BINDING! 





Tells how to make . 
cash register play with thee HAND-OPERATED 


satisfactory tune PL ASTICO 


# “The function of marketing re- 
search is to eliminate waste in the 
cost of the distribution of goods.” 

That definition comes from Walter 
E. Elliott, president, Elliott-Haynes 
Market Research, Toronto. He 
spoke at a meeting of the Hamilton, 
Ont., NIAA chapter. 

Mr. Elliott told of one study that 
tested executive decisions. He said Model 24 
the executives, unaided by research, : Punching Unit 
would have made the right decision a ean 
in 58% of the test situations; they i 
would have guessed wrong 42% of 
the time. 

Market research, he said, can help Imagine = . 
eliminate the wasted marketing being able to produce genuine PLASTICO-bound besten, 
efforts and expenditures brought catalogs, etc. — right in your own office! Single copies . 

«os dozens... hundreds — these two handy machines will give 
about by those wrong decisions. your literature extra prestige and selling power by adding 


Mr. Elliott told his audience of colorful PLASTICO Bindings. Rugged, compact, and easy to 


admen, “You can use marketing re- use, PLASTICO hand-operated units are “at home” in every 
ue : : office or business — pay for themselves in savings of time and 
search in your everyday job—in binding costs. 





planning advertising, evaluating FRE Colorful 8-page booklet tells you how to get more out of your printed literature. 
media, pre-testing copy, evaluating Fill out ond mail this coupon TODAY! 


layouts, and finally in the over-all 
evaluation of your campaign in Bi PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 
terms of readership and sales effec- Originators of Plastic Binding in America 
tiveness.” 732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill. @ 15 West 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

He said advertisers and agency- PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 
men can “make the cash register , | Dept. IM 732 Sherman St., Chicago, 5 Illinois 
tingle” with unresearched ad cam- 
paigns, but that only proves that 
“ill-directed advertising, in spite of 


| Please rush FREE BOOKLET giving me full information about 
itself, can still pay off.” ffx | Name Title 


the new PLASTICO Hand-Operated Punching and Binding 
Units for office use. 





In the field of media research, Mr. 


Firm 





Elliott suggested that the NIAA un- FR 

dertake a project that would pro- 

vide advertisers and agencies with a 
a sort of automated media selection 
system. The project, as he saw it 
would involve finding out what 
business publications all the mem- 
bers of the various pvofessions read, 


putting all the daa on punched Send for your copy of 


cards so that any particular adver- MA TSN ATM DISS | SS mone an 


tising audience could be sorted out, Audit of Known Readership 


and the cards would show which 8th Annual 

media gave the best coverage. . . 
Mr. Elliott urged industrial ad- Audit of Known Readership 

vertisers to form a “three-way 

team” consisting of the advertiser, 


his agency and a market research 13,200 Individuals...Studied over an 8-year period 


agency. Such a team, he said, will 
a tok towel along Gin udieOale Based on Actual Reader Response 


ote most out of his pais Putman Publishing Company pe! mon hd 
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Conversation pieces . 


Bricks, trowels 


. These pieces of direct mail, each ac- 
companied by actual sample of gimmick pictured on piece, 


Gimmick mail drive 
makes impression 


There’s more than one way fo catch the customer's attention. 


Here are six of them, and they’re opening doors. 


By Ted Sanchagrin 


® So what’s so unusual about a di- 
rect mail campaign featuring a 
trowel, brick, carpenter’s pencil and 
razor, paint set, paperweight and 
scissors? 

P. H. Glatfelter Co, Spring 
Grove, Pa., a leading supplier to the 
book publishing trade, foresaw a 
complex marketing problem devel- 
oping from its $15,000,000 paper- 
making machine and building to 
house it. 

The expected 50% increase in pa- 
per production from the new ma- 
chine meant Glatfelter would have 
to extend its services to other fields 
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—greeting card manufacturers, en- 
velope converters, business form 
and tablet manufacturers. 

As a relative newcomer in these 
fields, the company needed more 
than just a new-plant descriptive 
folder mailed to customers and 
prospects and the usual press re- 
lease to local newspapers. 

Since Glatfelter does not operate 
nationally, restricting its sales ef- 
forts to the eastern U. S., it chose 
direct mail to pinpoint definite, se- 
lected prospects in precise areas, 
being able to make a careful selec- 
tion of prospects in the various con- 
verting fields. 

The addition of a new papermak- 


(scissors, trowel, etc.) caused plenty of conversation among 
Glatfelter customers, salesmen. 


ing machine posed construction en- 
gineering and marketing problems. 
So the company used them advan- 
tageously with a series of six un- 
usual packages mailed three or four 
weeks apart between last June and 
November. 

These promotions featured the 
trowel, brick, carpenter’s pencil and 
razor, paint set, paperweight and 
scissors inserted in printed pieces 
highlighting the construction steps 
—foundation, masonry, carpentry, 
painting, landscaping and _ official 
opening. Only the marbled gold and 
white corrugated envelopes or 
boxes were not Glatfelter stock. 

Actually, Glatfelter went to Hick- 

ey Murphy Division of James 
Gray, Inc., New York. The division 
is the creative arm of the direct 
mail house. The mailings: 
1. Major element of the first piece 
was a 5” brass-plated trowel that 
doubles as a letter opener. It was 
engraved with the Glatfelter name 
and: fastened by elastic to an 844x- 
11” printed message that served as 
the box lining. Copy suggested the 
trowel would come in handy for 
opening future reports on construc- 
tion progress. 

The printed piece, lithographed in 


Continued on page 119 
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THE ELECTRONIC NEWS 


JANUARY 2Ist... 


as the first issue of ELECTRONIC NEWS rolls off the press and hits the desks of 
30,000 important people in the electronics industry from coast to coast! Lots of 
smart advertisers have already climbed aboard and each day 

more and more join the throng. 


Here are some of the reasons ELECTRONIC NEWS is part of so many 
important electronic manufacturers’ advertising plans: 


Industrial Marketing 
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BANDWAGON BEGINS TO ROLL... 


Each week beginning January 21st, ELECTRONIC NEWS will reach a guaranteed circula- 
tion of 30,000 design, research and development engineers, sales and purchasing ex- 
ecutives, top management and government agencies. 


Each week ELECTRONIC NEWS will spotlight urgent and important news from every 
phase of the industry—raw materials, components, hardware, sub-assemblies, equip- 
ment, government and defense, radio-television, aviation, industrial electronics, new 
markets, careers. 

Each week advertisers can pre-select readership by specifying an editorial section devoted 
to the segment of the industry which concerns them. 


Each week advertisers can benefit by Thursday noon closings, for Monday issue. 
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JUMP ON THE 
ELECTRONIC NEWS 
BANDWAGON 


And make it an integral part of your 1957 advertising campaign. 


To build the right long-term circulation for electronics advertisers, ELECTRONIC NEWS 
initially scans the entire electronics industry, including engineers, purchasing agents, 
sales managers, executives-in every single plant in the industry. This means a big plus 
for early advertisers! 
ELECTRONIC NEWS is published by the world’s largest business newsgathering organiza- 
tion .. . with 368 correspondents throughout the country . . . its own wire service... 
57 foreign correspondents . . . its own modern printing plant. 
FIRST ISSUE JANUARY 21ST. CLOSING DATE FOR ADVERTISERS THURSDAY NOON, 
JANUARY 17TH. 

For the full story, write, wire or phone: 


Electronic News 


7 East 12th Street, New York, New York 
Algonquin 5-5252 


A FAIRCHILD PUBLICATION 


Retailing Daily * Women’s Wear Daily * Daily News Record * Footwear News * Supermarket News * Men’s Wear 
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MAIL GIMMICKS. . 


continued from p. 114 


yellow and black showed the new 
building under construction. The 
shallow box was covered with ace- 
tate, and a separate sleeve was 
added to protect the acetate cover. 

A personalized 81x11” letter 
signed by P. H. Glatfelter 3rd, pres- 
ident, was inserted in the package. 

Essentially, each package con- 
tained a personalized letter, the first 
and sixth in 814x11” size, the others 
on the same stock in 6x9’ memo 
size; a message on Glatfelter papers, 
and a gift that would incorporate a 
utilitarian or entertainment feature 
and carry out the copy idea of the 
mailing piece. Separate letters were 
prepared, with slight changes, one in 
familiar terms for customers, the 
other emphasizing the sales slant 
for prospects. 


2. The second mailing carried an 
unusual ashtray, a simulation of an 
actual brick, with the company 
name in relief on the brick’s glazed 
tray surface. It measured 114x3x6” 
and was molded and fired from 
dellarobia, a clay compound used by 
sculptors. The bottom of the brick 
was felt-covered to safeguard fur- 
niture and desks. This brick and ac- 
companying memo sheet were 
packed in a lithographed inner box 
of burnished brown and black, im- 
itating the brick color. The memo 
sheet and the top of the inner box 
related the progress of the con- 
struction. 


3. As the third package was opened, 
it showed an 11x17” halftone re- 
production of the building’s almost 
completed exterior. Opened hori- 
zontally to 17x27” size, it displayed 
inside a large representation of a 
carpenter, profile formed by a re- 
production of his ruler. Behind his 
ear was a red pencil, held on by 
elastic. Under the text was a red 
razor knife, encased in cellophane 
and glued to the sheet. 


4. A child’s water color palette with 
eight color disks and a red-handled 
brush was the feature of the fourth 
mailing. The brush was held on 
with elastic and the palette was 
glued on. Type was reverse on a 
black background. Onto the mailing 
piece was tipped a numbered out- 

Continued on page 120 














National Provisioner’s 3-way Marketing Program 
puts “teeth” into your sales approach 
to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry! 


NP's 3-way Marketing Program lets you say quite a mouthful . . 


- more 


efficiently, more productively, and at LOWER cost. And you're sure of 
getting your sales-story directly to the men who count when it comes to 
making buying decisions. Your sales force — no matter how efficient — 
deserve this type of sales support . . . coordinated selling strategy that's 
sure to produce greater results (sales-wise) in this 2nd largest manufactur- 
ing industry in the nation! 








1. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 


2. PURCHASING 
GUIDE 


3. NP’s DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE: 





@ The only PAID circula- 
tion in the industry 

® Subscription renewals 
average over 80% for 20 
years 


®@ Circulation reaches over 
4,000 primary plants with 
$4,122,00G annual pro- 
duction per plant 

@ Proven editorial lead- 
ership and integrity 
through 64 years of indus- 
try service 


@ Independent industry 
survey reveals readers 
voted “more confidence” 
in NP by 7 to 1 over next 
publication 


@ Effective means of dis- 
tributing information 
about your product 


@ Buyers prefer product 
information in this ONE 
place 


@ The only source of buy- 
ing information for 61% 
of meat plants 


@ The GUIDE sells the man 
who is ready to buy 


@ Saves buyers’ time, cuts 
your selling costs 


® Kept and referred to 
year ’round ... always 
up-to-date, correctly class- 
ified 


@ Printing, addressing 
and mailing service for ali 
types of direct mail 


® Reprints of your adver- 
tising in NP available 


@ Reprints of your prod- 
uct information pages in 
GUIDE also available 


@ Also letters, 
cards, circulars, etc. 


@ PROVISIONER lists so 
accurate we pay 5c for 
every piece of undelivered 
mail 


@ This service lightens 
your office work, insures 
accurate distribution 


reply 


New 20-page brochure tells how fo sell the 
Manufacturing Meat Industry. Write for copy 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


January 1957 /119 





EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 
OR SUPPLIES 


FOR DRILLING, PRODUCING, 
REFINING, FIELD PROCESSING, 
PIPELINE OR PETROCHEMICALS 


PUT THIS 
POWERFUL 
COMBINATION 
TO WORK 


FOR hy 


LOWEST RATES 


Twelve 1 /9th units, $120.00 
per insertion. 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


Over 36,000 distribution. BPA 
audited. 99.37% verified. 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


Averaging 8,000 inquiries 
per month. 
46.3% from engineers. 

17.2% from contractors. 
11.8% from superintendents. 
7.07% from foremen. 

6.54% from officials. 
4.6% from OEM's. 


Equipment 


The Magazine of PETROCHANICS 


for 
@ DRILLING @ PRODUCING 
@ FIELD PROCESSING @ PIPELINE 
@ REFINING @ PETROCHEMICALS 





Published Monthly by 


The PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 


211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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MAIL GIMMICKS... 


continued from p. 119 


lined sketch of the new building. In 
opened position the piece measured 
14” wide and 22” high. Numbers of 
the paints corresponded to numbers 
on the drawing, showing how color 
is used for in-plant safety and in- 
viting the customer and prospect to 
color the drawing himself. In closed 
position, the promotion piece had a 
cover showing the plant, with eight 
silk-screened dots simulating the 
palette. 


5S. Since conservation and _ refor- 
estration are important aspects of 
Gladtfelter papermaking, the fifth 
piece contained a 242x4x%” Lucite 
paperweight in which was imbedded 
the carved and colored shape of an 
evergreen. Copy stressed landscap- 
ing and conservation, and a 3%4x- 
5144” reply card was tipped on, in- 
viting the receiver to join Glatfelt- 
er’s “Trees at Work” program by 
returning the card and receiving a 
free evergreen seedling. 

The promotion piece was a 9x- 
114%” card, which folded horizontal- 
ly to 4%x11”. The cover showed a 
building and evergreen entrance. 
Inside, the top half had the conser- 
vation message and the lower half 
contained the elastic-held paper- 
weight and the reply card. Incident- 
ally, requests for seedlings ran well 


over 65% of the mailing list. 

6. The final piece used a French- 
fold format representing an actual 
pair of doors in the new building. 
Around the 11x14” item was a blue 
ribbon, with Glatfelter-imprinted 
scissors affixed to the sheet by elas- 
tic. To open the piece, recipients 
used the scissors to cut the ribbon. 

Featured in the folder was a large 
halftone showing the huge size of 
the new papermaking machine. 
Copy in both the accompanying 
letter and the folder reported that 
the machine was completed and 
would be adding to Glatfelter pro- 
duction. 

That was the campaign. It repre- 
sented an advertising investment of 
approximately $20,000 for the pro- 
motion of a $15 million develop- 
ment. The mailing list consisted of 
665 customers, prospects, company 
stockholders, municipal officials of 
Spring Grove, organizations which 
financed the expansion project and 
editors of graphic arts and paper 
magazines. Postage represented a 
substantial cost, ranging from 3c for 
the lightest piece to 30c for the 
brick promotion. 

It’s too early to have any concrete 
results. However, Glatfelter sales- 
men report that the campaign is 
opening doors for them. They say 
the most frequent comment is, “We 
had no idea Glatfelter was such a 
big company.” « 


Men at work . . Glenn Markle (left), ad manager, P. H. Glat- 
felter Co., and Samuel Wasserman, James Gray, Inc. 





REACH, PARDNER! Yes, FAcToRY—and only Factory con- 
centrates its coverage and editorial on the Plant Operating 
Group in all manufacturing ...the management men and 
engineers with operating responsibilities for production, plant 
engineering and maintenance, and direction of people. 


THEY’RE LOADED! The Plant Operating Group buys big! It 
represents the massed purchasing power of all the manufactur- 
ing industries. And it is the /argest, the fastest-growing, the 
most influential, and the most-difficult-to-see group of manage- 
ment men in manufacturing. When a plant orders equipment, 
materials, services, you can be sure these men are always in 
the buying act... from initiating action to selecting type, 
make, and vendor... because it is their job to solve plant 
problems, improve operation—and buying equipment helps 
them do this. 


KILLER-DILLER! FACTORY delivers the entire manufacturing 
industries market because only Factory is edited for al! the 
Plant Operating Group... and for it alone! Factory readers 
know that it covers the complete needs of the entire Plant 
Operating Group in all manufacturing . . . production, plant 
engineering and maintenance, direction of people. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 330 W. 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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NO EXHIBITORS 


Man who puts ’em up 
describes today’s 
ideal trade show 





a “What’s wrong with trade show 
exhibitors?” 

IM asked that question of a trade 
show insider, Jim Fisher, as he 
worked at his chore of erecting 225 
of the 250 exhibits at the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
show in Chicago. 

“Let’s put it this way,” he replied, 
“the ideal show would be one with- 
out exhibitors.” 

He was only half kidding. 

“Most trade show exhibitors don’t 
know what they want, and they 
spend more money than they have 
to spend to get an inferior exhibit,” 
he said. 

Mr. Fisher, who has been working 
around trade shows for ten years, 
is a specialist among trade show 
specialists. He is vice-president of 
Poirot Exhibitors, Chicago, which 
specializes in erecting, maintaining 


and dismantling exhibits and which 
works on 100 or 150 shows each 
year. 

He has nothing to do with con- 
ceiving, designing or building the 
exhibits. He has charge of the car- 
penters and other tradesmen who 
put up the exhibits on the show 
floor, who fix them when they’re 
broken and who nurse-maid them 
in transit. 

Too many exhibitors try to im- 
provise, said Mr. Fisher. “An ex- 
hibitor will see something Joe 
Blow’s got in his booth and figure 
he has to have it too,” he said. “So 
he'll run out and buy materials and 
try to improvise something on the 
spot. He ends up with a monstros- 
ity.” 

Mr. Fisher pointed out these 
other characteristics of the problem 
exhibitor: 
> He tries to save money by having 
his salesmen set up the exhibit, and 
he ends up with a banged up ex- 
hibit and an astronomical hotel, 
food and liquor bill for the sales- 
men. 


> He tries to save money by de- 
signing and building his own ex- 
hibit, but he doesn’t know the tricks 
that keep costs down. Result: his 
mistakes cost him more than the 
services of a display house. 

» He looks on the man who is put- 
ting up his exhibit as “his personal 
Man Friday and sits in his lap 
throughout the whole show.” 

Here is Mr. Fisher’s success 
formula for a trade show exhibitor: 
(1) hire a good display firm to build 
the exhibit; (2) hire an experienced 
display erector to put it up and 
keep it in shape, and (3) get out of 
the way and let them accomplish 
their jobs. 

All of this adds up to a strong 
pitch for display builders and ex- 
hibit erectors. “But,” said Mr. Fish- 
er, “it’s hard to tell when that im- 
portant buyer will come along. And 
he’s got to be stopped by the ex- 
hibit long enough so the exhibitor 
can get him into a hotel room to 
talk business. So, in order for the 
exhibit to do its job it must be in 
A-1 shape at all times.” e 





Another reason why Materials & Methods 
helps sell materials, parts and finishes... 


Materials & Methods 





a " 


To encourage imaginative and 
progressive use of engineering 
materials in the design of in- 
dustrial and consumer products, 
Materials & Methods has 
announced its annual Awards 
Competition for the Best Use 
of Materials in Product Design. 


dudges: 


en ia 
4 .f 
) 4 


for the Best Use of Materials in Product Design 


the products-new or redesigned 


forms (i.e., castings, forgings, 
moldings, extrusions, etc.). 


YO, 







Sixteen awards totalling $2,000 
in cash prizes will be made for 


in 1956—that demonstrate most 
effective use of metals, non- 
metallics, finishes, or material 


Joseph L Bonanno, Chief Engineer, Lione! Corp.; John P. Nielsen, Chairman, Department of Metallur- 
gical Engineering, New York University; John 8. Seastone, Director, Technical Division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemica! Corp.; Walter Dorwin Teague, Industrial Designer, Walter Dorwin Teague Associates. 


The M&M Awards Competition 
is certain to help widen the 
markets for materials by focus- 
ing attention on new and better 
uses. Further, it will help stress 
the importance of materials 
selection in the engineering and 
design of better products. 





















Advertising budgets 
®Building the ad budget, as told in U. 
S. Plywood story, Nov., p. 64. 


editorial | index 


Vol. 41/ July through December 1956 


How to sell budget to management. Six 
ad managers give views, Sept., p. 46. 
Memo to president at budget time on ad 
costs, Sept., p. 44. 

®Setting the budget at the Worthington 


Corp., as told in the Worthington story, 
“ay Aug., p. 62. 


Advertising departments 
®Advertising organization at the Worth- 
ington Corp., as told in the Worthington 
story, Aug., p. 59. 
®Set-up at U. S. Plywood, as told in the 
U. S. Plywood story, Nov., p. 67. 
What management expects of ad depart- 





Industrial Marketing offers an index of editorial contents for the past six months. The 
index is published every January and July. ®Indicates reprints are available. 


Abbott Laboratories automates order proc- What management expects of adver- 


essing, Oct., p. 204. tising, Dec., p. 54. 


Adams, Carleton P. How to organize ef- ment, Dec., p. 54. 
fective public relations and publicity de- 


partment, Dec., p. 46. 


Advertising agencies 


Seminar shows how to do better job in Advertising effectiveness. Can sicatistics 


less time, Sept., p. 184. measure effectiveness, Oct., p. 148. 


Advertising Ten ways for an agency to promote it- 


Collateral benefits of advertising self . . problems, Sept., p. 107. Advertising managers 


Editorially speaking, Sept., p. 256. 
15-pt. checklist for small advertiser get- 
ting start .. Problems, July, p. 105. 

How to control advertising, promotion. 
Precision Mfg. does it on small budget 
Oct., p. 173. 

Industrial advertising . . the feeble 
giant, Oct., p. 55. 


®What are advertising agencies good 
for? ‘Objectivity’ is priceless says 
agency man, Sept., p. 196. 

What's happening to creative services. 
IM survey reveals sources of industrial 
ad agency income, July., p. 40. 

Why we changed agencies . . twice, 
told by an ad manager, July., p. 37. 


Best choice for top job in new marketing 
set-up is ad manager, says E. B. Mapel 
... NIAA news, Oct., p. 80. 

How to work better with other depart- 
ments of your company, Dec., p. 128. 
Seven steps to success, as told by lady 
ad manager, Aug., p. 39. 

Six ad managers give views on how to 






Continued on page 124 





The M&M Awards Competition is the newest of 3 major services that attract 
interested and responsive readership from specifiers of materials: 







Materials 
& Methods 


Materials 
& Methods. 


MATERIALS 


if 








3 The only publication- 
sponsored awards competition 
for the best use of materials, 
parts and finishes in the 
design of industrial and 
consumer products. 


2 The only annual reference 
issue devoted exclusively to 
materials selection. Entirely in 
data sheet form, it is the most 
complete annual engineering 
materials reference published. 


1 Every month M&M 
publishes more editorial and 
advertising pages on how and 
where to use engineering 
materials than any other 
magazine. 










Materials & Methods | A Reinhold Publication | 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 





connections that EDITORIAL INDEX . . 
* | continued from p. 123 





management 












Why we changed agencies . . twice, 


IN THE PROFITABLE DAIRY INDUSTRIES | told by an ad manager, July. 


The most complete coverage available . . . and the lowest Advertising personnel 









cost per thousand advertising rates. No waste circulation. J ; . LT 

Hand picks buyers by pin-pointing separate branches in being a good adman 1s not enough. jn- 

selective, competitive dairy markets. Individually each justrial admen can learn lesson from 

OLSEN publication is undisputed leader in the market it 7 2 : 

serves . . . effectively penetrating and influencing the ipplication engineers, Sept. 

important buying level. r , nee one = 
Four adwomen make news, Ju 3/. 













Reach your prospects regularly in the publications they read: 





THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL .. . 4,128 paid circula- 
tion . . . and the ONLY monthly ABC publication serv- 
ing the industry that processes over half of the nation's 
milk into butter, cheese and other milk products business or relaxing forum, July, p. 









THE ICE CREAM REVIEW . . . 1,066 more paid subscribers 
. . . 56 more exclusive advertisers and 130 more 
exclusive advertising pages than the next publication. Advertising volume 






THE MILK DEALER , . . 136 more advertisers - 99 more PBusiness paper volume rising. Angelo 
exclusive advertisers . and 186 more exclusive adver- os : - * 
tising pages than the next publication. Venezian’s annual study, Nov., p. 48. 













THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG ..... An invaluable 
arinual statistical and buying reference used by dairy 3, Aug., p. 129 
plant buyers for 28 years. : a 















Write, Wire or Phone for Free Market Data Folders 
for All or Any of The Olsen Dairy Publications. 







BRoadway 1-1135 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO, 


1445 N. Fifth St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. | tion adds uy impact, prom 






_ hi _ ‘ An) 
ine, Aug., p. 4U. 




















RAmerican Bamboo Corp. Smal] company 
mpetes at trade shows on low budget, 







Aug 






American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 


Small booklet builds big sales, Dec., p. 57. 





| American Transformer Co. Prospects write 
( V 0 | u m e y] y ) ; | ad in come-back drive for American, Oct., 


Anniversaries. Eight ways to celebrate 
company birthday. Universal Engineering 


Editorial sections close for press ie aati ace. 
February q 5th | Annual sane see Company me 
Market Place section closes for press | wih sooty bel ay. B 
March 15th agg air os ee 
Advertising forms close for press Se ee ee 
April 1st Appleton Woolen Mills. How to top last 
















year's sales meeting, Nov., p. 197. 







e Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.. Paint-the-town 
contest promotes paint sales . . sales pro- 






motion ideas, July, p. 95. 


e * 
Diesel Engine Catalog Armco Steel Corp. A super sewer hits the 


road, Sept., p. 217. 










816 NORTH LA CIENEGA BLVD. @ LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 





Art. How to gain customers through pic- 
tures. Guide for busy executives who par- 
ticipate in ad art huddles, Oct., p. 176. 

Continued on page 126 
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HPs AG is. ~~ in its field 


PAID CIRCULATION 

LOWEST COST PER THOUSAND READERS 
EDITORIAL VOLUME 

EDITORIAL QUALITY 

ADVERTISING VOLUME 

NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 

NUMBER OF EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISERS 


Paid for (100% ABC) and read by the engineers and contractors 
who purchase-control the industrial-large building market’s enormous 


product requirements. Write for complete information. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
January 1957 /185 








the Ring Binder that 
STANDS, SITS 
or LIES FLAT 


to get your prospect’s attention 
At a flip of the fingers, it becomes a 
hard-hitting sales tool. Displaymaster 
props up at a 30° angle when prospect 
is standing, 60° when prospect is sit- 
ting. This better vision means better 
presentation. Sets up and takes down 
in a flash; no fussing with gadgets. 


SEND For Full Line Folder 


1720 West Washington 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 














“Signs and Belts 
and Traffic Lights .. . 
Bandages and things!’ 


Amazing, the thousands of articles 
bought for American communities by 


5600 POLICE CHIEFS 


who regularly read 


. who arm, (0) 


uniform and 
equip - 
more than t 


250 oe 
,000 Vinee 


SF 
POLICEMEN 
and EMPLOYEES 


No longer are Police Chiefs merely ltaw- 
enforcement officers. They take an active 
part in the ordering of entire communities, 
particularly in the smaller cities. They are 
concerned with every phase of municipal 
safety, sanitation, community progress and 
well-being 


Weapons, radio systems, safety devices, 
clothing, vehicles, parking meters, finger- 
print units, crime lab apparatus! YOU can 
sell MORE through the pin-pointed pages 
of this uniquely specialized magazine. 
CALL THE POLICE for sales-expansion ! 


Wm.C. EOP P «Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-7550 
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EDITORIAL INDEX.. 


continued from p. 124 


Ashton, J. J. How to keep tab on 
motion. Vanton Pump system, July. 


Atomic energy. Pre-show plannin 
new techniques assure success f 


atomic trade snow 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Moves toward tighter ru 


Augustson, Gordon W. 


for cutaway 


P)Babcock & Wilcox Co. We pr 


atalog in six months, Sept 


®Beaudoin, H. A. Pre 
new techniq 


1es 
atomic trade sh 


®Bluethe, Hans 

show success used by S 
Corp., Aug., p. 52. 
Boardman Co. Distribut 
looks like country fair, Dec 


Bolles, Edgar W. Are my ads any good? 
Micrometrical Mfg. evaluates inquiries as 


basis for media selection, Oct., p. 132. 


Bostitch Co. Good Latin American markets 
go begging. Export sales executive offers 


solution, Oct., p. 198. 


Brainstorming 
Agency session tackles question of how 


o get more and better case histories, 
Dec., p. 58. 


+ 
T 


eads to different ad campaign. Alley 
op sell r Hoe, Nov., p. 58. 


13 rules for brain- 


U 


storming . . Problems ug., p. 113. 
Stuck for I 
Nov., p. 158 

Brendel, Louis H. Can 

vade industry? Distril 


Ria, 
Aug., p. 3 


Brickey, L. R. How to make salesmen 10 
Photograph of 900 lb. 


in sales demonstrations by 


times as strong. 


pn. 208 
- Z2U0.~. 


Brookfield Engineering Laboratories. How 


>t —J are low ~-1) 
d market research at low cost 


with postcard survey, July, p. 140. 


Burroughs Corp. New Mid-America Exhibit 
Center pushes seminar lling, Sept 

9Q1A 
it. 


Burton, Philip Ward. How to make your 
own publicity breaks, Nov., p. 159. 


Business forecasts, see Forecasts. 


Business papers 
®Ad volume rising. Angelo Venezian's 
annual study, Nov., p. 48. 
Advertising volume. July, p. 113, Aug., 
Sept., p. 125, Oct., p. 126, Nov., 
I Dec., p. 115. 
ABC members vote against audits of 
free circulation, Oct., p. 145. 
C moves toward tighter rules on free 
News, Nov., p. 175. 
r audits of circulation 
speaking, Nov., p. 240. 
Packaging magazine offers 
rrespondence course in _ industrial 
packaging, Dec., p. 149. 
doubled ad volume by 
. News, Dec., p. 65. 
St. Thomas blasts “junk books” . 
p. 61. 
publishers to care 
say . . Copy chasers, 


be a business paper writer. 

for technical men who want to 
Dec., p. 142. 

jetting more, so give more, ad- 

publishers News, Oct., p. 


65. 


Butler Mfg. Co. Better state fair program 


sells farm market, Sept., p. 172. 
Canada 
Canada’s new look . . land of market 
opportunity, Sept., p. 37. 
Where Canada spends $3.4 billion a 
year in U.S., Nov., p. 55. 
Case histories. Brainstorming session 
tackles question of how to get more and 
better case histories for clients’ ads, Dec., 
p. 58. 


Case studies 
®The U. S. Plywood story. Fifth in IM 
series of marketing operations, Nov., p. 
60. 
®The Worthington story. Fourth in IM 
series covering marketing operations, 
Aug., p. 54. 


Catalogs 
®Babcock & Wilcox produces new cata- 
g in six months, Sept., p. 156. 
Gardner-Denver builds common-sense 
catalog, Nov., p. 216. 
ints to remember in compiling cata- 
Problems, Oct., p. 112. 
Census Bureau. 1954 Census of Manu- 
factures now virtually complete, July, p. 


40. 


Chain Belt Co. Hike pump sales 49.8% 
with ‘consumer merchandising,” Oct., p. 


Continued on page 128 





Here s why 
FOOD PROCESSING 


NUMBER ONE suv... 
FOR OVERALL COVERAGE OF 
FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


EDITORIAL 


Factual, concise, easy-to-read articles—all staff 
written—covering the full range of interest of key 
men who manage food processing. 


e@ FIRST in technical accuracy that builds lasting 
“reader confidence.” 


e@ FIRST in “new developments and uses”’ of food 
ingredients and processing equipment. 

e FIRST in editorial “sectionalization” which 
makes it easy for the reader to get information 
and ideas. 


@ FIRST to use “newspaper headline” techniques in 
industrial publishing in the food processing fields. 


FORMAT 


Cinemascopic editorial spreads; use of large, dra- 
matic photographs; editorial matter on every page 
offering advertisers highest degree of visibility 
available. 


@ FIRST of its kind. The fore-runner now imitated. 


e@ FIRST in food processing field to use color for 
functional purposes as well as to attract readers. 


CIRCULATION 


Greatest Circulation in U.S. Food Plants .. . actu- 
ally, 80.7% more circulation among food pro- 
cessing men who manage. (98.48% BPA Verified 
Controlled) ... 


FOOD PROCESSING 29,410 
Next Magazine 16,277* 





Least Non-Food Processing Circulation... Only 
3% of Food Processing’s total circulation is-outside 
food processing . . . 26% of Next Magazine’s total 
circulation is outside food processing. 


FOOD PROCESSING 737 
Next Magazine 6,069* 


e FIRST to qualify markets selected to receive 
magazine. 


e FIRST to qualify plantcoverage by pre-determined 
plant standards. 


e@ FIRST to qualify recipients. 


PERFORMANCE 


There is no known instance where, on a direct 
comparative basis, Food Processing has not out- 
performed the Next Magazine in quality response 
i.e., response from desired prospects among “‘men 
who manage” food processing plants of the U.S.A. 


FOOD PROCESSING offers a $100.00 U.S. 
Government Bond for proof of any situation where 
contrary is true. This offer has been made since 
1953 with no takers. Can YOU win it? 


*Estimated on \Food Processing’s sister publication 
the assumption 


that foreign FOOD BUSINESS 


circulation falls \serving the sales side of the food industry, 
in same delivers a highly specialized editorial serv- 
classifications, |ice to more than 15,000 hand-picked 
in same administrative-sales executives ...To- 
percents gether FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD 
abs Ss. BUSINESS give an advertising effective- 
ee ae ness to BOTH SIDES of the 

circulation. gigantic food and grocery —> 

industries never 
before available. —_— 











Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Bidg., 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Ill. 


New York/ Cleveland / Detroit /Pittsburgh/ St. Louis 
Western Representative: BOB WETTSTEIN—Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 
Publishers of: Food Processing/ Chemical Processing/Food Business/Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” NB P, 
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Here Are A Few Reasons EDiTORIAL INDEX. . Cavemen, ingenuity make a different ad 


campaign. Ally Oop sells Hoe presses, 


continued from p. 126 Nov., p. 58. 
Coined names promote divers proc- 
with “consumer merchandising,” Oct., p. esses, Sept., p. 211. 


oO 


vo. Container Corp. designer flays indus- 
NM Has Cheney. Harold. A. B. Dick Co.'s sales anteater NIAA stg cea 7S. 3 
= training uses tough make-believe, July, p. Sif sda ic aca caacad Ro 

ce copy? Aug., p. 134. 
TOP READERSHIP oa Prospects write ad in come-back drive 
Christmas. How angels make friends for or American Transformer, Oct., p. 189. 
Synthane at Christmas, Nov., p. 47. Solid is the word for Surface Combustion 


campaign, Sept., p. 43. 
32-page insert ties Union Carbide and 






a 





...In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period, ending 








Collateral materials. Whai’s happening to 





















November, 1956 Construction News Month- creative services. IM survey reveals agen- ss 

ly published a total of 1.863 pictures. eee os os Silicone customers together, Oct., p. 

which included 777 on-the-job pictures cies doing more work on collateral ma- D) 

- - Je 208B. 

and 2,102 pictures of identified person- =—s a 

alities terials, July, p. 40. Which ad attracted more readers? July 

For the twelve month period, ending Color. Color in ads is fine, but only when p. 85, Aug., p. 95, Sept., p. 85, Oct., p. 

November, 1956 Construction News Month- ape Didtates Saw x AD 91. Nov.. p. 101, Dec.. vp. 89 

ly published 9.353 column inches of news you use it well . . Problems, Nov., p, 124. ile ia BN he Pa nc I ola 

and features. 

e icati Copy chasers 

For the twelve month period, ending Company emeeTenS : } PY : , : 

November, 1956 Conteeien, News Month- How do you get an employe to tell you You've got to be good to be bad when 

ly and Construction News (weekly) pub- R ‘ 1 ‘ = i cae a 

lished a total of 18,055 column inches of what he thinks? July, p. 99. ads break every rule, July, p. 165. 

bid news. > How Ford keeps the communications A word to the business paper publish- 
ers who care about what ads say, Aug., 


scene serene, Aug., p. 110. 





For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


177 





low to turn field salesmen into stey I 
children, Sept., p. 100. More about how to break the rules in 


Seagram external prods salesmen, gives “off-beat"’ ads, Sept., p. 243 
the news, Oct., p. 110. How do transportation ads stack up? 


Oct., p. 227. 


il industry issues best (and most) com- Oct., p. 
pany externals, Nov., p. 117. Eager beaver readers get all the breaks 


of but casual reader wants information too, 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS ee ee ce nay 


plant reporters, Dec., p. 104. Nov., p. 
How to make _ industria listributors 
President of Radio Ma - 


listen, Dec., p. 165. 





















> relations. 





Community relations, see 






Company publications, see also Company Correspondence courses. Industrial Pack- 





aging magazine offers course in industrial 





mmunications yt 1¢ Py luc 









ture. packaging, Dec., p. 149 














PDalton, Elmer. Lei’s look again at SIC 


media analysis, De p. 9 


CHEMIOAL PHOCESEINO'S Om armuAL 








Audit of Known Readership 











xive ‘em fun and facts in annual re- Dealers. How to get dealers to push your 
I ry of Arizona Public product. Use direct mail says Deming Co., 









, Delta Heating Co. How t 1unch new 
Mi ee a. eat a ation. product in new field, Aug., p. 139. 


















ae lal aa Deming Co. How to get dealers and dis- 
tributors to push your product. Use direct 


Send for your copy of 142, le 
MUM AS IRME cctsincion Corp, as told in the Wort ™@"§ 
8th Annual se ge RR ores: “arn at 


psychology at G-L lly 


Audit of Known Readership prestige, Nov., p. 58 dA i EAA PM Fe 


make-believe, July, p. 




















; as : pw oo pi Fai ne i oe . % od Direct mail, also Product literature. 
13,200 Individuals...Studied ee See Satan ot Weethingion, au told in the 
over an 8-year period ~ OG Ee aS Worthington story, Aug., p. 67. 

Based on Actual ‘ited al aitan® suetentiies eens: zimmicks give life to letters Pemco 


Reader Response Sept., p. 65. peti hs AE ROS wre 

























. : Copy 208. 
Putman Publishing Co. Adman’s fant ] Victor, he never How helps 1 better for 
111 S. Delaware Place lets us alone, ‘ Remington Ran p. 176. 
Chicago 11, Ill. ®The case for ads a How Deming ( ets dealers and dis- 





Aug., p. 144. tributors to push products, Sept., p. 223. 
yontinued on page 128B 
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How many marine dollars 
are you missing ? 


Now—two atom-powered surface vessels approved 

... 4 $40 million merchantman...an $87.5 million 

guided missile cruiser! Right now—a sister ship to 

the United States to start this year...57 ocean- 

going merchant ships being constructed, converted 

or reconditioned in U.S. yards! And now—a $951 

million merchant marine building program for fiscal 

'57... over $1.5 billion for the Navy! Dead ahead 

nuclear power... new 100,000 ton super-tankers... 

entire U.S. merchant fleet to be replaced...a de- oe « ae 


feeace 
sign revolution in the Navy... 15 to 20 steady years ' $ 


, 


of the most magnificent marine business you ever 


dreamed of! What are you doing about it? ' 


. é 
\\ ; 
A Yr 


t t sary) 


Nautical Gear Courtesy of 
O. C. & K. R. Wilson, Inc 





Get up selling steam 
with Marine Engineering /Log! 


This one publication now gives you the combined 
proved-power of the two strongest magazines in 
this multi-billioned market. Coast to coast, ship and 
shore, it is sought and bought (only ABC paper in 
the field) by the buyers whose “yes” or “no” 
determines the brand name on every item of 
equipment and material. They read it for its ex- 
traordinary coverage of design and engineering— 
ship construction, modernization and repair—man- 
agement, operations and upkeep—official Washing- 
ton and significant sectional news. It gives you far 
and away the largest available circulation, but at 
a cost ratio favorable to that big job you'd like to 
do—for big results. MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG, 
Simmons-Boardman, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 











im reprints — 


touonoranenenevinne evaueneneeecovnvnecentucvasnvencacananeggenesuaneonoanecanegenagcagenenecasencad a4 un MM 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by 'y i g the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for four or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 


ovveanacioevepesenenrensneyeneaeasonnaseennananeniinyy Aonecenvoanesoeeseucaeneaenatasatinintaaeteanento net 





suuneseunoeguacenecuaeocunsagoaneneserenennninitt 


R291 How to stir up distributor salesmen 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. boosted sales 10°- with one sales meetin 
ia the ‘‘Freeble Fable’’ program. Here's what happened 


R289 You can analyze media with SIC — by Bruce P. Mattoon 
Here’s a new way to use SIC . . but watch for the weak spots 


R288 Are inquiries your pig in the poke? — 4 N. he a 
Inquiries can be a mysterious commodity - 10 f you take 


a good long look at the 


Let's de-gobbledygook technical writing — by E. A. Murphy 

If you're tired of trying to decipher technical writing 

here’s one man’s way of beating the problem 

Chain Beit hikes pump sales 49.8% with ‘consumer merchandising’ — by 
Herbert Pfeifer 

Here's proof positive that consumer merchandising techniques 

ye used on industrial products. It worked 


We produced a new catalog in six months 
When Babcock & Wilcox Co. acquired a new plant 
have a new catalog -—— fast. Here’s how they did 


The Worthington story 
IM’s fourth case study g 
evolution at Worthington 


Wheaet are gorge agencies good for? — by E. T. Morris 
Here is on Ss answer to that eterna! aquestior 

which yot nay have asked yourself 

The case for lead-getting ads — by Lawrence A. Sternberg 
Who should use ads that aim for inquiries, and when should he 

se them? Here are the answers 


Ten critical —— ebout motivation research — by Dr. Jack N. Peterman 
A research sp st answers some of the hottest questions in a most 
controversial area of indu sstrial marketing 


Should ad managers work on market research and sales analysis? 
Discussion by top management executives on whether advertising managers should work 
on advertising alone, or include work on sales analysis and market research 


You, too, can sell more . . with automation — by Richard Steensma 
How a Sales promotion manager sold a hard-nosed vice-president and sales manager 
a new marketing technique 


heating agencies score 5.7% gin in business paper pages placed | 
IM survey shows ranking and number of pages placed in busine 
advertising agencies in 1955 


How to make employe manuals dramatic — we Herbert C. Rosenthal 
A graphic arts specialist presents case histories utstanding employe ma 
offers a checklist of do’s and don’t’s 


We're fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An agency research man tells how to make ad readership surveys a worth while 
n includes descriptions of leading readership measurement services 


Editorial evaluation . . a new gage for space buying — by Merle Kingman 
A report on a new method to help advertisers decide in which of competing 
business publications they should place their advertising 


The following reprints are available at 50c¢ each: 


R290 a can you get ee readership Ser —_~ ate? a . é. Am Rosberg 
re series ( ve ad readership art 
oklet. Th is a must r every dma 

R284 Trade show exhibits 
A collection of six article overing 
exhibiting, e.g how smal! company 
how to make a successful exhibit 
Portrait of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle Kingman 
Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industria 
ad es shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement, average 
income in relation to size had ad budget, etc 

R271 Here's eee is happ to busi paper advertising — by Angelo R. Venezian 
Annual report showing ee picture of the growth of business papers including 
numerous charts 

R251 How to get distributors excited about your product — by Morris Rotman 
A formula for merchandising your product publicity to win distributor support and 
ncrease sales 





The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 Portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 
R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing’s monthly feature 
R228 Sales promotion ideas 
A booklet with selections from Industrial Marketing’s monthly department 
R203 A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclu 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 
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EDITORIAL INDEX .. 


continued from p. 128 


Piecemeal promotion adds up to impact 
and promotes varied line for Allis 
Chalmers, Aug., p. 40. 

Report of DMAA annual meeting 
News, Nov., p. 75. 


Discount selling. Can discount house in- 
vade industry? Distributors voice opinion 
Aug., p. 37. 


Distribution & distributors 

Boardman Co.'s open house looks like 

country fair, Dec., p. 158. 

Can ciscount house invade industry? 
Distributors voice opinion, Aug., p. 37. 
Chain Belt gets distributor cooperation 

‘consumer merchandising’ drive. 

sale of pumps 49.8%, Oct., p. 38. 

san manufacturers help distributors 
ost? IM asks 45 construction equi; 
ment distributors, Dec., p. 50. 

Deming Co. gets dealers and 


oducts with 


Diversification. H 


ers fight sales sl 


Eagle-Picher Co. Help field salesmen with 
; any com 


Editorial index. Jan. 
5 


Edttorially raaparten 


can a 


advertising, Sept 
think? Oct. 
siness paper audits, Nov 


Dec. 


Employe communications, s Company 


mmunications 


Employe relations, see also C any c 
munications 
How to reveal what your company’s 
doing. Pitney-Bowes picture story, Nov., 
96. 


Erie Foundry Co. Kid’s book promotes 
Continued on page 130 





Food industry broadens sales 
base for $.P.1. advertisers 


Looming 88 feet over two men in foreground is the modern 
stainless steel spray-drying chamber of Corn Products Re- 
fining Company. The new outdoor installation at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, produces precooked instant cereal starch for 
America’s food industry. 

This new plant points up the tremendous diversity of 
Southern and Southwestern industrial growth. Here you find 
a fast broadening field of manufacturing activity that as- 
sures a continuing source for new industrial sales. 

Develop these sales by advertising in SOUTHERN POWER 
and INpustry. S.P.[. covers this market’s heavy industrial 
concentrations, pin-points the thousands of worthwhile 
plants “off the beaten track.” Readers are the top engi- 
neering, production and management men in over 10,000 
industrial. utility, and service plants in the South and 
Southwest. 






































See how the South 
and Southwest Grows! 


% 53.2% of U. S. gain in in- 
dustrial and commercial util- 
ity customers in past 4-year 
period. 


% Over 1,500,000 new indus- 
trial jobs created in past 
10 years. 


%& Averaging 7 new plants or 
major expansions daily. 





SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
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To effectively SELL to 
the huge GROWTH 
Appliance Industry — 


USE the ONLY 
publication 
exclusively 
edited for, 
and distriby- 
ted te ALL 
manufacturers 
ef ALL 
eppliances! 


A 7-BiLLION dollar market 
in '55—due to double in 
the next decade! 


if YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic moterials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or 


services... 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardwore and Trim 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 


Wire Goods 
Glass Components 
Moulded Rubber Goods 


Castings and Forgings 
Electrical Components 
Shipping Containers 


- « + for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers Roasters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fans Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplates Waffle trons 
froning Machines Sandwich Grills 
lrons Washers, Clothes 
Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


Knife Sharpeners 
Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 
Radios 

Ranges 
Refrigerators 


-.-YOU‘RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement. 


WRITE: 
NBY 
APPLIANCE Bp 


MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: SToate 2-4121 
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EDITORIAL INDEX. . 


continued from p. 128B 
forging presses to men in industry throug 
children, Sept., p. 206. 
Farm equipment 
Butler Mfg. 
sills farm market, Sept 
makers fight sales 
ation answer for many 
96 sales di 


Trends, No\ 


Fasteners. Engineering 


goods to OEM for Shakepr 


181. 
Films 
Gimmicks give life to letters F co finds 
in promoting film, Nov., p. 137. 
makes 


Whiting-Plover’s “Freeble Fable 


success of sales meeting, Nov., p. 
Fisher, Shelton. Car 


U. S. industry? Publisher 
tour, Oct., p. 44. 


~ompete with 


Ford Motor Co. 
munications scene 


communi 


Forecasts, se¢ 
Experts 


iater in 


Foreign trade 


Can Russia compete with U. S. indus 


try? Power publisher reports tour, Oct. 
r AA 

- 2%. 
Canada’s new market 
rtunity, Sept 


Latin 


cord exy 
yains . . Trends, July, p. 
Where Canada spends 


year in U.S., Nov., p. 55. 


RJ. H. France Refractories Co. Are inauiries 


How to handle them 


Gardner-Denver Co. 


sense catalog, N 


General Electric Co. 
Photograph of 900 
saies 1eMmoNstl 
P)Pre-show 


niques assure 


Small Turbine Dept. newsletter lauds 


salesmen, gives them tips, Dec., p. 127. 


is the nation’s 


FASTEST GROWING 


HOSPITAL ~- 
MARKET 


FOR SUPPLIES... 
Southern hospitals are 
spending annually .. . 
more than $275 million 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
. . » New facilities now 
building or planned total 
more than $300 million 


STILL NEEDED ... Just 
to catch up with present 
needs will require... more 
than $1 Billion in new 
hospitals and facilities 








FOR 100% COVERAGE 


of this vast Southern market of 15 
states and the District of Columbia 


LOOK TO 


SOUTHERNE 
DOSPITAS 


As the official publication of the Southern 
state associations and of both the South- 
eastern and Virginia-Carolinas Conferences, 
Southern Hospitals enjoys the respect of 
Southern institutions and the people who run 
them. Edited and published by Southerners 
for Southerners, readership comes noturally! 


CLARK-SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


218 W. Moreheod St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Southern 
journal 





Gerhart, Frank. Industrial advertising . 
the feeble giant, Oct., p. 55. 


Group selling, see Selling. 


Hale, Clifford W. How to improve your 


press relations 12 rules, July, p. 49. 


Harrington, David L. How to plan for 
phone directory advertising, Nov., p. 186. 


Heating and plumbing. Heating, plumbing, 
related fields set for record year . . Trends, 
Aug., p. 86. 


Heil Co. Market research paves way for 
new product, Oct., p. 52. 


R. Hoe & Co. Cavemen, ingenuity make 
a different ad campaign. Alley Oop sells 
presses, Nov., p. 58. 


Hook, Thomas S. Gimmicks give life to 
letters Pemco finds, Nov., p. 137. 


House organs, see Company publications, 
Company communications. 


Industrial Marketing. How to use IM’s 
1957 market data number, July, p. 124. 


Industrial Packaging Magazine. Offer cor- 
respondence course in industrial packag- 
ing, Dec., p. 149. 


Industrial Sound Control. How to launch a 
new industrial product on a small budget, 
Sept., p. 164. 


Inquiries 
®Are inquiries your pig in a poke? How 
J. H. France Refractories handles them, 
Oct., p. 56. 
Micrometrical Mfg. evaluates inquiries 
as basis for media selection, Oct., p. 
132. 


Inserts. 32-page insert ties Union Carbide 
and silicone customers together, Oct., p. 
208B. 


Institutional advertising 
®Case for lead-getting ads as opposed 
to institutional ads, Aug., p. 144. 
What is institutional advertising good 
for? Rockwell finds answer, Oct., p. 
190. 


Institutions. See bigger market for insti- 
tutions; mobility a factor .. trends, Dec., 
p. 80. 


International advertising, see Foreign 


trade. 


International Business Machines. How to 
plan an exhibit budget for profit, Nov., p. 
200. 


S. C. Johnson & Son. Consumer products 
maker builds hot industrial market for 
coolants, Dec., p. 136. 


®Kaufman, L. C. Going to a trade show? 
How to bring visitors to your booth, Aug., 
p. 43. 


Kinne, H. M. How are you fixed for how- 
to booklets? July, p. 138. 


Latin America. Good Latin American mar 
kets go begging. Export sales executive 
offers solution, Oct., p. 198. 


Line Material Co. House organ seeks new 
engineers for customers, Aug., p. 142. 


®Locker, Robert C. In exhibit planning 
start small and think big. How it’s done 
with scale models by Eastman Kodak, 
Aug., p. 50. 


Lone Star Steel Co. How to build up a 
‘character’ that sells. Joe Roughneck sells 
for Lone Star, Oct., p. 166. 


Lowe, Martin. Good Latin American mar- 
kets go begging. Offers solution, Oct., p. 
198. 


McDaniel, H. C. You can be a business 
paper writer. Guide for technical men, 
Dec., p. 142. 


Mailing lists. How to build a mailing list 
Nov., p. 208. 


Maloney, John P. How to make funny 
business pay off at sales meetings or con 
ventions, Sept., p. 50. 


Marketing & market research, see also 
Merchandising, Trends, Motivation  re- 
search 
Good market research at low cost with 
postcard survey, July, p. 140. 
How to track down your market poten- 
tial, Sept., p. 138. 
How to use IM’s 1957 market data 
number, July, p. 124. 
Market research paves way for new 
Heil Co. product, Oct., p. 52. 
1954 Census of Manufactures now vir- 
tually complete, July, p. 128. 
®Marketing organization at Worthing- 
ton, as told in Worthington story, Aug., 
p. 57. 
®Set-up at U. S. Plywood, as told in 
U. S. Plywood story, Nov., p. 62. 
Six steps in industrial market research 
for new product, Dec., p. 120B. 


Mattoon, Bruce P. You can analyze 
media with SIC, Oct., p. 46. 


Media evaluation, see also Readership. 
®Let's look again at SIC media analy- 
sis, Dec., p. 56. 

Micrometrical Mfg. evaluates inquiries 
as basis for media selection, Oct., p. 
132: 


PYou can analyze media with SIC, 
Oct., p. 46. 


®Mekler, J. V. American Bamboo Corp. 
competes at trade shows on low budget, 
Aug., p. 45. 


Merchandising. Chain Belt hikes pump 
sales 49.8% with ‘consumer merchandis- 
ing,” Oct., p. 38. 

Continued on page 132 


35% More 
DISPLAY SPACE” 




















UP 

















32.4% More 


Buying Power Coverage + 


" WOOD 


and 


Wood 











*(12 months, 1956 vs. 1955) 
For Top Sales Results 
in ’57 to the Major Plants 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 

tion “across the board” in this multi- 

billion industry, use the one dynamic 
national magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and operating 
men — the men who make the buying 
decisions. 

More Top Buying Power 
for Your Advertising Dollar 

(] See for yourself! Ask for latest report 

showing these circulation gains among 

the right people in the right places: 

Total paid ........ , 05 1 

Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 32.4% 

Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, Wooden 
Container Mfrs. UP 57.8% 

Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 

Planing Mills ..... 

Furniture, Fixture and 
Cabinet Mfrs. . 

Misc. Wood Products Mfrs. 
Industrial Plants with 
Woodworking Shops UP 26.1% 

Renewal Percentage UP 10.2 

1 (Nov. '52 to May '56) 


wooD and 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 


UP 13.2% 


UP 22.5% 
Large 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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EDITORIAL INDEX .. : U. S. industry . . Trends, Oct., p. 84. 


continued from p. 131 Parker Appliance Co. Data from distributor 


invoices helps sales, July, p. 5 
Milne, C. P. What management f on 
i a Peck, William L. Make go-getters out of 
advertising, Dec., p. 54. a 
so-so salesmen. Raymond Corp. solves 
Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co. How 3M problem, Oct., p. 156. 


selis selling t itis customer saiesmen 








Pemco Corp. Gimmicks give | 


» 








n 
UC 

“a os 
NOV., Pp. 1d/. 


° | Molitor, W. D. Adman's fantasy . . thc 
abel ‘@) en tip ccen coe vt : Petroleum. Oil industry issues best and 
| Victor, he never lets us alone iy p.. f 
most externals . . Company communica 
®)Morris, E. T. What ar vertising agen tions, Nov., p. 11° 


your eyes ni ; : e ii - Pon ad Pfeifer, G. Herbert. Chain Belt hikes pump 


sales 49.8% with ‘consumer merchandis 
Motivation research. Selling motors ing,” Oct., p. 38. 


nrougn psychology 


Photography 
Murphy, E. A. Let's de-gobl jook Camera cuts costs for cutaway views of 
technical writing, Oct., p. 58. product, Aug., p. 146. 
Photograph of 900 lb. product used in 


sales demonstrations by G-E, Sept., p. 
tion 
: . 208. 


National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 


to the tremendous market 
potential awaiting you in } programs .. Problems, Nov., p. 122. Pitney-Bowes. How to reveal what your 
the $17 billion telephone NIAA news, July, p. lug., p. 83 company's doing. Picture story, Nov., p. 
industry ... whether you 71, Oct J 6 
manufacture autos, tools, ats ‘ gP ei: ait i yee aah oi : Plasti-Line Co. Outdoor sign clinic beckons 
trucks, office machines, etc. stonehenge gla guaaak ek. Mow, 0.172: 
ics. Industry finds new uses for plas- 
New products Plastics. industry finds ne se r plas 
an. EF oe ie =o ; tics .. Trends, Sept., p. 76. 


ting 
3 


Annual Catalog-Directory {§  22°3 tictie: .. Sales promotion ideas, Pope, Charles R. Direct mail helps sales 
men sell better for Remington Rand, Nov., 


“Where Sellers and Buyers =“ Ae aa 
Meet” | om for Bova Re 


If you wish to participate in the country’s a : 
fastest growing market this directory shows | i ee MR SPT a ee small budget, Oct., p. 
all of the many hundreds of items used in ee Te ec Geta aa iF cae: cameras 
telephone plant—plus the mfrs. and 
suppliers serving the industry. 
All items are alphabetically listed ; i 
ranging from acetylene torches, adding builds hot industrial 1 t for coolants 1S p 
machines and augurs, through type Dec., pv. 136 jetting start, July, p. 105. 
writers, wires and wrenches. Just looking | Mar laareds qe tha wee foe tial How to get ideas .. 13 
over these items will give you the insight s satainies: Chak da we storming, Aug., p. 113. 


TELEPH NE ENGINEER | PI : new iieid, Aug., Pp. 10v. ; Plumbing, see Heating and plumbing. 


Precision Mfg. Co. Contro] your advertis 
ing, promotion. Company finds way on 


173. 
Press relations, see Publicity. 


Problems in industrial marketing 
int checklist for small advertiser 


rules for brain- 


you need preparatory to going after you i ‘ : , ; ; 
sh ire ot thi , uge pie $1), Ellis wy. ee 1x i n industrial market research Ten ways for an advertising agency to 
snk ) us ge e—pi4/2 D n orth ‘ 
f i ; 4 mote itself, Sept., p. 107. 
of materials, supplies, etc., purchased ‘ i ms whine ' 
Here’s a list of common proofreaders 
Open house. Distributor open use looks marks, Oct., p. 112B 


ae ees ene Seer Ero Bere Points to remember in compiling cata 


each year by telephone companies. 


Circulation 
ndaectr 


telephor 


: 12,000 copies ey See 
= write for aes Otis Elevator Co. Elevator installation ir logs, Oct., p. 112B 


a More than double the ‘Big names,” snappy titles spark chap- 
99 


circulation ot compet 19 
‘ ; I c ter programs, Nov., p. 122. 


ing directory ec., p. 5! 
FREE COPY a ‘olor in ads is fine, but only when you 
es ee a Outdoor. Outdoor sign clinic of Plasti-l use it well, Nov., p. 124. 
{ ow bein ipiled ise it well, me 
2 the Inc. beckons users, Nov., p. 177 What to da bout ‘engineer trouble,’ 


current Order Space * Dec 


» Vec., . 


(1956) issue Needs Today Ohio Seamless Tube. Make salesmen 


maul i, Pe og Product design & research. Engineering 
and ideas sell nuts and bolts to OEM for 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER (9 peegiemssncli-snml--aiieaiammn =e ear 


Publishing Corporation ere te ae dialeaadias Product literature, als Catalogs, 
En Technical writing. 


et eer & Ma nent ffers cc idence course, Dec., p. 149. 


Phone ROgers Park 4-3040 How are you fixed for how-to booklets? 


7720 Sheridan Road e Chicago 26, Ill Paper, paperboard f s toy July, p. 138. 
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How to keep tab on all promotion. 


Vanton Pump system, July, p. 132. 
How to obtain technical data from en 
gineers . . problems, Dec., p. 107. 


The printed matter monster can be 


harnessed, July, p. 43. 

Small booklet builds sales for American 
Floor Surfacing, Dec., p. 57. 

You can date sales pieces without ou 
moding them, July, p. 142. 

You want competitors’ literature. 
easy .. write for it, Oct., p. 45. 


Proofreading. List of common proofread 
er's marks . . Problems, Oct., p. 112. 


Public relations, see also Publicity 
Angels make friends for Synthane at 
hristmas, Nov., p. 47. 

Elevator installation turned into show 
iece by Otis, Dec., p. 55. 

a yw to organize a eis Dr. ¢ 

licity department, Dec., p. 46. 

How to reveal what your company’s 
doing. Pitney-Bowes picture story, Nov. 
p. 56. 

Is your company tops in its home t 
Sept., p. 212. 


Kids’ book charms adults into buying 


wns 


from Aircraft-Marine, Dec., p. 45. 
Kid's book promotes Erie forging presses 
to men in industry through children, 
Sept., p. 206. 

Ohio Seamless Tube makes salesmen 
feel wanted via direct mail, Oct., o. 37. 
Twice-a-year external builds Avco pres 
tige, Nov., p. 59. 


Publicity 
How to put industrial pu 
Nov., p. 144B. 
Improve your press relati 
July, p. 49. 
Make your own publicity breaks. C 
list for getting the news in print 
p. 150. 
Why and how to hold a press « 


ence, Sept., p. 200. 


Radio Materials Corp. Company president 
builds business with helicopter, Sept., p. 
220. 


esocegin mi F. Being a good adman is not 
enough. Industrial admen can learn lesson 
from the application engineers Sept., p. 


188. 


Raymond Corp. How to make 


out of so-so salesmen, Oct., p. 156. 


Readership 
Can statistics measure ad effec 
Oct., p. 148. 
How good are short headlines and 
copy? Aug., p. 134. 
How to translate readership research 
into advertising action, Sept., p. 57. 
Which ad attracted more readers? July, 
p. 85, Aug., p. 95, Sept., p. 85 
91, Nov., p. 101, >, p. 89. 








St 2 ee See ae 6 oe ee ee: ee a op 
There’s no substitute... 


or combination of substitutes... 


for this DAILY newspaper 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET ~~ 


U.S. Steel Will Dept. Of Labor Is Studying Problems (opper And Bross Beryllium ( mati fad Bri 
Steel Review Je mt Raise Tin Mill  Avitine From Advanced Technology Mills To Stress 1,000 00D 


Products By 1 : lo LS Quick Delivery 


First to the reader’s desk, with the latest news and 
data on all metals. 

Most steel and metals advertising of all metal publi- 
cations —including many exclusive advertisers. 

Most impacts per business week of all metals pub- 
lications. 

Most visibility for your advertising of all metals 
publications. 

Most money-saving space buy of all metals publi- 
cations. 

Most needed of all metals publications—as shown by 
highest subscription rate of $20 a year. 


To sell the metal working industries, 
you need this daily market authority. 


| 


NEW MARKET 
a | 8 
Gives you the complete facts. 


Send for your file copy 


lg . 18 Cliff St., New York 38, N.Y. g 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER OF THE STEEL AND METAL INDUSTRIES. ESTABLISHED 18662 
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Complete 
Service! 


integrate 


this display into your 
Overall sales program 
s 





promote 


your -displays 
to your job- 
bers, distrib- 
utors, etc. 


for prompt RESULTS 
from your point-of-sale 
merchandising, enlist 





the complete services of 


* 
display 
sales 


write Today for full information 


1635 GEST STREET, CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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EDITORIAL INDEX .. 


continued from p. 133 


Recruiting 
Emergency recruiting won't do, Dec., p. 

43. 

Line Material C organ tc 


Aug., p. 


uses house 
seek engineers for customers, 
1A9 
id. 
keeps industry 


Manpower recruiting 


hopping, Dec., p. 40. 


Remington Rand Div. Direct mail helps 
salesmen sell better, Nov., p. 176. 


Retailing. Retailing . . a new industrial 
market, Nov., p. 192. 
Special products 


Reuland Electric Co. 
built vol Sept., p. 176. 


built volume business 


Rockwell Mfg. Co. What is institutional 
advertising good for? Oct., p. 190. 


Rosberg, J. Wesley. Articles on readership, 


Aua., p. 134, Sept., p. 9/. 


competitors’ litera 
r it, Oct., p. 45. 


Roth, Larry. You 


ture. It's easy .. write I 


jistributor invoices 


Royer, O. O. Data from 


helps Parker Appliance sales July, p. 51. 


Russia. Can Russia compete with U. S. 
industry? Power publisher 


k 44 


reports on tour, 


Ruyle, Carson L. Gardner-Denver builds a 
common-sense catalog, Nov., p. 216. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. Telephone 
speed selling and service by 


Nov., p. 40. 


salesmen 
assisting field sales force 


St. Thomas, Charles E. 
Blasts “junk books” and unethical ad 

men. . News, July, p. 61. 

Why and how t 

ence, Sept., p. 200. 


hold a press confer 


Sales demonstration 
Demonstration with no explanation sells 
new product for B. Heller & Co. . . Sales 
promotion ideas, Sept., p. 95. 
Exhibit 
for Burroughs Corp., Sept., p. 214. 
Heidelberg mobile print shops go every- 
120A. 


product used in 


center pushes seminar selling 


where to sell, Dec., p. 
Photocraph of 900 lb. 
demonstrations by G-E, Sept., p...208. 


Sales literature, see product literature. 


Sales management 
Do tests help you pick better salesmen? 
IM survey, Dec., p. 37. 
How to pick best man for your sales 
force. Interview is prime tool, Nov., p. 
178. 
How tc 
Sept., p. 138. 
Should branch sales managers hire and 


track down market potential, 


train own salesmen? , . Forum, Sept., 


p. 112, Oct., p. 117. 


Sales meetings 
How to make funny business pay off at 
meetings or conventions, Sept., p. 50. 
®How Whiting-Plover 
10% with one meeting, Nov., 


boosted sales 
Pp. 37. 

years sales meeting. How 
Appleton Woolen Mills does it, Nov., p. 


197. 


Top last 


Sales promotion, see also Product litera- 
ture 

Elevator installation turned into show- 

piece by Otis, Dec., p. 55. 

How to keep tab on all promotion. 
Vanton Pump system, July, p. 132. 
®Organization at Worthington as told in 


Worthington story, Aug., p. 59. 


Sales promotion ideas 
How to ‘paint-the-town’ and make it 

pay, July, p. 95. 

Hunt tells Hunt customers how io make 

Hunt machines, Aug., p. 103. 

Demonstration with no explanation sells 

new product, Sept., p. 95. 

Ballad-singing V-P gives ‘record’ push to 

textile company, Oct., p. 103. 

Ready-made ad art, plus ideas come in 

new portfolio, Nov., p. 111. 

B. Heller bets prospects $100 that it has 

best product in field, Dec., p. 97. 


®Set-up at U. S. Plywood, as told in U. S. 
Plywood story, Nov., p. 65. 


Small booklet builds big sales for Amer- 
ican Floor Surfacing, Dec., p. 57. 


Sales training, see Salesmanship 


Salesmanship 
AMA survey shows industrial salesmen 
make $15,000 . . news, Oct., p. 66. 
Ansul Chemical keeps salesmen alive 
with safety belts, July, p. 136. 
A. B. Dick’s sales training uses tough 
make-believe, July, p. 55. 
Direct mail helps salesmen sell better 
for Remington Rand, Nov., p. 176. 
Do tests help you pick better salesmen? 
IM survey, Dec., p. 37. 
Eagle-Picher helps field salesmen with 
special publication company com- 
munications, Sept., p. 100. 
G-E’s Small Turbine Dept. newsletter 
lauds salesmen, gives tips, Dec., p. 127. 
How to pick best man for sales force. 
Interview is prime tool, Nov., p. 178. 
Make go-getters out of so-so salesmen. 
How Raymond Corp. 
Oct., p. 156. 
Ohio Seamless Tube makes salesmen 


solves problem, 


feel wanted via direct mail, Oct., p. 37. 
Ryerson telephone salesmen speed sell- 
ing and service by assisting field sales 
force, Nov., p. 40. 

Should branch sales managers hire and 
train own salesmen? . 
112, Oct., p. 117. 

Tape recorder helps in sales training 


. forum, Sept., p. 


and as aid for salesmen, Sept., p. 52. 





FOR ADVERTISING 


TO THE 
RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY 


IMPRESSION POWER THAT jae 
* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 

* has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. Modern 
Railronds is now verified. 

* averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
torial readership research. 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER'S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 


and more dollars than in the | 


three other monthly railway publi- 


cations combined. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


MODERN Ho8 a, Lizy 


Dianeaee 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Sawyer, Howard G, Memo to the president 


at budget time, Sept., p. 44. 


Seagram Distillers Corp. Company ex 
ternal prods salesmen, gives news 
Company communications, Oct., p. 110. 


Selling. see also Discount selling, Order 


handling, Salesmanship, Telephone selling. 


The case for lead-getting ads as of 


posed to institutional ads, Aug., p. 144. 
Data from distributor invoices helps 


Parker Appliance sales, July, p. 51. 
Engineering and ideas sell fasteners t 
OEM for Shakeproof, Oct., p. 181. 
Executives say you can reap plenty of 
benefits from group selling . . Forum, 
Nov., p. 126. 

How 3M sells selling to its customer 
salesmen, Oct., p. 206. 

Retailing . @ new industrial market, 
Nov., p. 192. 

The tape recorder helps industrial sales, 
Sept., p. 52. 


Shakeproof Div. Engineering and ideas 
sell nuts and bolts to OEM, Oct., p. 181. 


Smith, Gordon. Plan an exhibit budget 
for profit. How IBM does it, Nov., p. 200. 


Soltesz, Frank. How to gain 
through pictures. Guide for execs. who 
participate in ad art huddles, Oct., p. 176. 


customers 


Space buying & selling, see Media evalu 
ation. 


Special products. Build volume business 
for Reuland Electric, Sept., p. 176. 


Spurr, John C. How to track down your 
market potentials, Sept., p. 138. 


Squires, George R., Jr. Control your ad 
vertising, promotion. Precision Mfg. finds 
way on small budget, Oct., p. 173. 


Standard Industrial Classification 
®Let's look again at SIC media anal 
ysis, Dec., p. 56. 
RYou can analyze media with SIC, Oct., 


p. 46. 


Steiner, William. Printed matter monster 
can be harnessed, July, p. 43. 


®Sternberg, Lawrence A. The case for 
eee ads as opposed to _institu- 
tional, Aug., p. 144. 


Stockholder relations, see Public relations. 


Sun Oil Co. Spruce up annual report, 
Aug., p. 140. 


®Surface Combustion Corp. Eight steps to 
trade show success, Aug., p. 52. 


Synthane Corp. Angels make friends for 
plastics company at Christmas, Nov. 
47. 


Tape recorders. Help industria! 
Sept., p. 52. 





Continued on page 136 | 


< 
The tj % 4 / J 
first move 
J§ the 
important; move 


so don't sacrifice a pawn till 


THe 


you see the man from CELBE) 
Ne 


. 
mt | 
| 
7, 4 


What’s your product? Asphalt 
tile? Rubber hose? Shoes? 


No matter what your product the 
man from Elbe will show you 
other sales-packed ideas from 
our extensive library of samples. 


Elbe File « Binder co. inc. 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York Showroom: 411 Fourth Ave. 


ONE OF AMERICA'S LARGEST MFRS, OF LOOSE LEAF PROOUCTS 


FREE! Write Dept. 1-2 for 
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from 
diesel 
engines 


eereeeee 


aa 


J 


— 


10 


Civil Engineers 
specify or buy 
installed 

equipment 


Because they are especially trained to apply 
highly complex techniques and processes in 
modern construction, Civil Engineers have 
the responsibility of specifying installed 
equipment for their designs. 


to sluice 
gates 

















In a new study of 293 Civil Engineers en- 
gaged in all fields of construction, 82% 
reported that they specified or purchased 
as many as 32 different types of installed 
equipment. They also indicated preferences 
for installed equipment and materials by 
brand name. 


This is why it pays to sell the 39,000 pro- 
fessional Civil Engineers who each month 
spend more time reading CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING than any other publication. 


Send for your 
copy of Survey Report #2 for details 
Engineers are educated 
to specify and buy. 


AMERICAN 


ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 Wést 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL INDEX . . 


continued from p. 135 


Taylor, Erwin K. How to pick best man for 
sales force. is tool, Nov. 


178. 

Technical writing 
Honeywell teaches technical 
say it simply, Oct., p. 108. 


-gobbledyg 


Telephone directory advertising. | 
plan for phone directory advertising 


p. 186. 


Telephone selling 
Are you boosting v 
sellin 
Ryerson telephone 
selling and 


sales force 


Tie-ins. 32-page 
and silicone 


208B. 


Top management forum 
advertising exe 


Should sales, 


lunch for business or relaxing? 


managers hire 


m salesmen? Sept., p. 


| Trade characters. How t 


ter’ that sells. Joe 
Lone Star Steel, Oct 
Trade shows & exhibits 
®American Bambc 
shows on low 
Butler’s better 
market, Sept., | 
Exhibit center pushes seminar s 
Burroughs Corp., Sept., p. 2] 
a trade show? How t 
your booth 
planning start 


Eastman Kodak 


®Maturity 
latest devel 
Mr. Seller 

Trade fairs in 
tunities, July 

Plan an exhibit 
IBM does it, Nov., p. 


planning 


niques assure success for G-E at atomic 
trade show, Aug., p. 47. 

Super sewer hits the road for Armco 
Drainage, Sept., p. 217. 

PSurface Combustion’s eight steps tc 
trade show success, Aug., p. 52. 

Trade show men give tips, tell trends 
. News, Aug., p. 73. 

Air Line’s one day show, the 


pushes air freight, Sept., 


Trade names. Coined names promote di 


Sa Cs 91 
verse processes, Sept., p. 211. 


Transportation. How do transportation ads 
stack up? . Copy chasers, Oct., p. 227. 


Trends 

See record exports 
after ‘55 gains, July, 
Heating, plumbing set 
Aug., p. 86. 


Industry finds new uses for plastics, 


year, 


sees more ahead, Sept., p. 76. 
Paper, paperboard foreseen as top U. S. 
industry, Oct., p. 84. 
‘56 farm equipment sales .drop 13%, 
Nov., p. 94. 

sigger market for institutions; mo- 


lity a factor, Dec., p. 80. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 32-page 
Carbide and silicone 


208B. 


Union 


insert tes 


customers together, Oct. 


United Air Lines. One day show, the 
Cargorama, pushes air freight, Sept., p. 


®United States Plywood Co. The U. S. 


lywood story. Fifth in IM series of mar- 


perations, Nov., p. 60. 


keting ¢ 


®Venezian, Angelo. Business paper vol- 


ume rising. Annual study, Nov., p. 48. 


Walker, K. R. Six steps in industrial mar- 
ket research for new product, Dec., p. 


120B. 


Washington reports 
Experts see boom in c 
later in year, July, p. 91. 
FCC pushes to free more channels for 
industrial radio, Aug., p. 97. 
How to get inside track on U. S. Defense 
business, Sept., p. 90. 
U. S. tight money policy won't hurt in- 
justry spending, Oct., p. 96. 
w to make Reds pay for U. S. tech- 
nical data, Nov., p. 104. 
What's best way for small firms to sell 
U. S.? Dec., p. 94. 


Which ad attracted more readers. July, 
. 85, Aug., p. 95, Sept., p. 85, Oct., p. 91, 
101, Dec., p. 89 


ae 
INOV., Pp. 
White, Charles M. Emergency recruiting 


ron't do, Dec., p. 43. 


P)Whiting-Plover Paper Co. How to make 


x success of sales meeting. Boost sales 





10% with one meeting, Nov., p. 37. 


Wiggers, Raymond P. How ad manager 
can work better with other departments of 
company, Dec., p. 128. 


®Wiggin, N. C. Are inquiries your pig in a 
poke? How J. H. France Refractories 
handles them, Oct., p. 56. 


Women 
Ad manager's seven steps to success, 
as told by lady ad manager, Aug., p. 
39. 
Four adwomen make news, July, p. 137. 


®Worthington Corp. The Worthington 
story. Fourth in IM series covering market- 
ing evolution, Aug., p. 54. 





Convair adds agency strictly 
for employe recruiting ads 


= Increasing competition for 
trained technical men in industry F 
has led one company to get an ad- Vf 4 M, i Industrial Ratio Map of U.S.A. 
vertising agency and advertising | Rese ——_—Shous ma of ach sae ect rai 
manager to handle only recruitment covers the “‘Heart’’ exclusively 

advertising. 


Convair Div. of General Dynam- SS S 
: Ss if you sell to us Purchasing Agents 


ics Corp. has named Hixson & Jor- 
“oO. ~ * e ° e 
gensen, Los Angeles, to handle re SS" sin the Rich Industrial Midwest, 
cruitment advertising. This is in bp ‘ : 
addition to having Buchanan & Co., ~ You're IN with M. P. A.! 
Los Angeles, handle institutional ~ 
and product advertising, and to I’m a P. A., and I know what happens. If you sell 
having Glenn Advertising, Fort / to industry, our 100-billion-dollar ‘Heart of indus- 
Worth, Texas, provide agency serv- trial America” is your prime market. It’s the 
ices for Convair’s division there. A@z World's richest concentration of industrial pur- 
Convair also has added Stephen ei, chasing power. We are the fellows who do the 
Skilnyk, Detroit advertising man, as Cn buying! 
manager of recruitment advertising. ‘ 
The cg Nig 2m a | f M. P. A. is our official magazine, and our #1 
er oscar Mimepacagsers agains Hal choice among trade journals. It’s “must” reading 
vertising. The change was made, | P oo 
; ; for all members of our Midwest P.A. Associations. 
Convair said, because of great com- Sees : 
It’s editorially directed to us at our local level — 


pany expansion and in order to give 
recruitment ads a family relation- reports news and event calendars of our Associa- 


ship and to eliminate duplication. tions, carries helpful features for us P.A.’s ex- 


clusively. Hundreds of successful advertisers have 
MacLean-Hunter to launch new proven the value of the one publication that gets 
electronics publication in May closer to the buyer. Get into the next issue! 


=" The booming electronics field A few of the ‘national’ advertisers who use over 50% of the space: 
will get another new publication. i a idee = 
o 8s coa ickwire-Spencer jat’l Screw : 
MacLean-Hunter Publishing Co., | u. S. Stee! Roebling’s Torrington AUST Pinna, aaah) awrite fer 
Tor . : : J. & b. Babcock & Wilcox Standard Oil z= = létiT Roster Issue 
oronto, announced it will publish | Ryerson Tube Turns Cities Service ae cn er 
. ; f : Ameri Sag Pen 
the first issue of Electronics Engi- | fethlehem Seleee tive oa : J jon your 
i . “j i Lunkenheimer American Brass Ohio Gear Z : letterhead 
neering, a monthly covering design preg es Seats Paper Oakite ' 
and engineering phases of electron- 
ics, in May, 1957 
C. A. King, advertising manager 
of MacLean-Hunter’s Canadian Ma- 


chinery, was named manager of the 
639 Penton Building 


new publication. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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omen a 


CONSTRUCTIO : { DIGEST! 


READERSHIP: Extensive research shows 
effective readership exceeds 45,000; an 
average of 5.25 readers per copy! You 
pay less than $4.50 a page, per thou- 
sand readers! 


ADVERTISING VOLUME: Construction Di- 
gest ranks 3RD of all construction pub- 
lications — national and regional! And 
it ranks 28TH of all (approximately 
3,000) business publications in the na- 
tion! (Jan., 1956 issue Industrial Mar- 
keting.) In one year alone, 1955, Con- 
struction Digest moved from 32ND in 
rating to 28TH! 


Your multi-billion dollar market 


is covered best by... 


ooo te 


Get aboard the $9.3 BILLION* 1957 construction oxprent with... 


CIRCULATION AND PENETRATION: Over 
9,000 circulation, with penetration into 
all buying influences in the Midwest! 


DAILY REPORTS: Up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on proposed projects, bids, 
awards, purchases, legislation, right at 
your finger-tips — daily! 


*Estimated 1957 construction volume in Illinois, 
indiana, Ohio, St. Louis trading area and 
Northern Kentucky. 


TO SELL 


t TOP MANAGEMENT 


IN THE 


SCHOOL. MARKET 


TOP MANAGEMENT READERSHIP 
/ Major buying decisions in both the $3 
billion school construction market and the 
/ $8 billion operation budget are made by: 


Superintendents of Schools 
School Board Members 
School Business Officials 
Schoolhouse Architects 


And only THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL covers all four of these groups 
with ABC paid circulation. Approval of 
each is importont, but at bidding and con- 
tract letting time you need whole team 
backing by all four for successful selling. 


TOP CIRCULATION 

The JOURNAL is the most widely read 
periodical in sthool administration with 
25,534 net paid {ABC June, 1956). You 
get more Top circuletion among buying 
decision makers — plus proof of constant 
readership in the 89.71% subscription re- 
newal rate. 


EDITORIAL COVERAGE 
The JOURNAL is unique in school adminis- 
tration, publishing the only professional 
magazine for the lay school board member 
as well as the trained school administrator, 
his staff, and the architect. For more than 
65 years this editorial approach has served 
the public school and advertisers — best. 


Write for further information and our ‘Selling to School’’ series. 


the american 
board journal 


ee 4 school 
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new york chicago 
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ORIGINAL sw, be 
. HEIDELBERG 31317 Do not tbl 
rinting Press 


fach! srurzer 





Long-range promotion . . The 75,000th 
Heidelberg printing press was bathed in 
publicity and promotion from time it 
rolled off Schnellpressenfabrik’s assem- 
bly line in Germany (when party was held 
at plant to celebrate event), to loading 
to arrival in New York 
(where it was met by bevy of pretty 
girls.) Company has U. S. distribution 
set-up and New York pr firm (Herbert 


on ship (above) 


Kaufman). 





Advertiser changes. . 


Treleaven Damon 


Thomas A. Treleaven .. from Jaqua Co. 
srvisor, advertising and 


lloids Co., Pec 


sales pr 
tion, Acheson Cc rt Huron, 
Mich. manufacturer of "dag" colloidal dis 


persions. 


E. Armstrong Damon .. from sales pro 
advertising manager, 
Thomas A. 


motion managel 


Edison Storage Battery Div., 


Edison, Inc., West Orange, N.]J. 


Neil Uptegrove . . 
from _ advertising 
manager, instru- 
ments, advertis 
ing manager, of the 
technical products 


Uptegrove livision, Allen B. 





DuMont Laboratories, Clifton, N.J. The divi- 
sion manufactures electronic instruments 


and test equipment. 


T. H. Nichols .. from general manager 
in Puerto Rico, to manager, international 
product promotion and sales training, Bur- 
roughs Corp., Detroit. 


Frank Coyle . . from builder sales depart- 


ment, to manager, builder sales, Norge 


Div., Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 


Leo B. Grant . . from manager, New York 


office, to newly created post of sales 


manager, chemicals department, Dow 


Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


Lee O. Witzenburg .. from general sales 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
Corp., both of 
sales, for 


manager, 
and its affiliate, Farval 
Cleveland, to vice-president, 


both. 


David F. Austin .. executive vice-presi- 
dent, commercial, U. S. Steel Corp., Chi- 
cago, retired on Dec. 31 after nearly 39 
years of service, and will be replaced 
by Richard F. Sentner, 
executive vice-president, commercial. 


former assistant 


T. C. Vogel .. from head of advertising 


and sales promotion section, industrial 


controller division, to publications spe- 
cialist for all divisions, Square D Co., Mil- 


waukee electric motor manufacturer. 


Glenn A. Christians .. from Milwaukee 
School of Engineering to acting advertis- 
ing manager, industrial truck division, 


Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Russell 


Frank H. Russell . . from director of sales 
training, Philco Corp., to manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Lenkurt 
Electric Co., San Carlos, Cal. electronics 


company. 


G. Geoffrey Young .. from sales promo- 
tion activities to merchandising manager, 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


Robert W. Minett, Jr. . . from vice-presi- 
to director of 
John C. 
Cleveland manufacturer of 


dent, Thomas Industries, 
advertising and merchandising, 
Virden Co., 


lighting fixtures. 


Frank E. Rickel .. from advertising and 
sales promotion manager to sales man 
ager, Pittsburgh Reflector Pittsburgh 


maker of fluorescent and incandescent 


lighting equipment. 


Cowin Edwards 
Sydney E. Cowin .. from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Reliance 
Eaton Mfg. Co., 
market research for Eaton. 


director 


Cleveland, t 


Richard G. Edwards .. from director 
merchandising, Stanley Works, to newly 
created post of director of merchandising 


American Hardware Britain 


Conn. 


Maloney Loeffler 
Regina A. Maloney .. from advertisin; 


agency work to newly created position 


of sales promotion manager, Dollinger 
Corp., Rochester, N.Y. industrial and venti 


lation filter manufacturer. 


F. E. Loeffler 


on direct sales and sales promotion ac 


from staff administrator 


tivitiss, to manager, sales promotion, Elec 
tro Metallurgical Co., division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York pr 

ducer of ferro-alloys and metals. 


Charles D. Kayser . . has been promoted 
from western manager, offset sales depart- 
ment, Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. C 

Chicago, to general sales office manager. 


Allan Easton .. from vice-president and 


general manager, Granco Products, t 
vice-president and sales manager, General 
Transistor Corp., Richmond Hill, N.Y. tran 


sistor manufacturer. 


Robert C. Crowe .. from Detroit sales 


representative to manager industrial 
sales, and Rod T. Davies from aluminum 
sales representative to newly established 


Continued on page 141 











Easy, low cost way to 


CAIN IDENTITY 


You'll be amazed 
HOW MUCH ADVERTISING 
a few cents extra buys 


on Thileo packaging papers 


Immediate product identification, more pres- 
tige, more customer appeal — all this pow- 
erful “salesmanship” is yours with Thilco 
DECORATED protective packaging papers. 
You get the lowest cost advertising space 
money can buy — in addition to complete 
functional protection. 


VARIOUS GRADES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS — Thilco's 
wide range of protective papers, in mumerous spe- 
cialry grades and treatments, provide unmatched 
waterproof protection, prevention of moisture-vapor 
transmission — grease and oil penetration — or, 
just general decorative packaging. Thilco papers 
are especially adapted to automatic machine wrap- 
ping, bundling, hand wrapping, box coverings and 
bag manufacture. 


INCREASE YOUR SALES — Let Thilco PRINT- 
DECORATED protective papers add selling power 
to your products. Give us complete details on your 
packaging problem; we'll send samples and money- 
saving suggestions similar to your needs — at no 
cost to you, of course 


Thileo FUNCTIONAL papers: 
Asphalted Waterproof Barriers, 
Waxed Moisture-Vapor Barriers, 
Glassines and Greaseproofs, 
Polyethylene Treated Papers, 
Specialty Krafts and Specialty 
Bogs. 

Write for free Sample Kit. 














THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
KAUKAUNA - WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + DETROIT « MINNEAPOLIS + CINCINNATI 
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January 
GARDN 14-18..Society of Au tive Engineer 1- §..National Industrial Textiles Fair, 
Annual Meeting & Engineering Dis London, England. 

play, Detroit. 2- 5..Society of Automotive Engineers, 
-- National Housewares Manufactur Aeronautic Production Forum & 
it comes ¢ ers Assn., Navy Pier, Chicago. Aircraft Engineering Display, Com- 

when Y 26- National Automobile Dealers modore Hotel, New York. 
“ XHIBITS : ee ae Equipment Exhibition, Civic Audi . American Welding Society, Con 

% to E torium, San Francisco. vention Hall, al 
_ ] ve got! t the fe ad - Associated Equipment Distributors . Southwest Automotive Show, Aute 

Assn., Conrad Hilton, Chicago. mobile Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 

- National Plant Maintenance & En -AMA National Packaging Exposi- 
jineering Show, Public Auditorium tion, International Amphitheatre 
leveland Chicago. 

. National Electrical Industries Show, 
vanada Farm & Industrial lip- 71st Regiment Armory, New York. 
ment Trade Show, Coliseu or- -National Premium Buyers Exposi- 
onto, Canada. tion, Navy Pier, Chicago 
.Progress in Electrical Equipment 
February Exhibit, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis. 
2-10..International Travelram Colis . Welding Show, Convention Hall, 
um, New York. Philadelphia. 
4- 7.. Automotive Accessories Manufac -12..Point of Purchase Advertising In- 
seum, New stitute, Palmer House, Chicago. 
-Southern Paint & Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs—Machinery & Raw Ma- 
um, New York. terial Exhibit, Hotel Sereno, St. 
- National Electric Si Petersburg, Fla. 
n Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 25-27..Southeast Automotive Show, Mi- 
Yoncrete Industries Exposition, Kiel ami, Fla. 
Auditorium, St. Louis May 
29- 3..National Materials Handling Expx 
nternational Heating Air-Condi sition, Convention Hall, Philadel 
ning Exposition International phia. 
Amphitheater 


March May 
5-10 .. National Mobile Homes Show li 1- 3.. National Feed Industry Show, Con 
ie: rad Hilton, Chicago. 
11-15.. Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con 6-10.. American Foundrymen’s Society 
H and First Engineered Castings 
Show, Music Hall, Cincinnati. 


What gives one exhibit more 
stopping-power, more sales- 
power, than another? Design? 
Yes! Construction? Yes! But more ‘ Electrica Industrial Exposition, 6-10... National Restaurant Convention & 
than either of these, it’s that in- Olympic Park Auditorium, Newark. Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
tangible “Magic Touch” . the - National Automotive Service Show 6-17..British Industries Fair—Light & 
touch that only imagination and ae Yor oe . oe - ae 
cht con supely. w Mart Bldg., Montre n Heavy Industries, Castle Brom- 
“Gardy” Gardner has it in abun- 
dance .. . so why not let him 
solve your next exhibit problem? 


wich, Birmingham, England. 
.Mechanical Contractor’s Assn. of 
America—"New Products Show 
Case," Fontainbleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 

d 


GARDN E R ing Show, Automotive Bldg. I -17..Institute of Food Technologists, In 
nt ranada. dustrial Exhibits, William Penn, 

DISPLAYS -21..Institute of Radio Engineer: 7 Pittsburgh. 
seum, New York -16.. American Mining Congress—Coal 


477 Melwood Street -23.. Western Meta igress & Ex Convention & Exposition, Auditori 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. position, Pan Pacific Auditorium um, Cleveland. 
13-16 .. National Office Management Assn., 
; ; Office Machinery & Equipment Ex 
World s largest designers eae ee a x e 
-- Nationa! sanitary supply Assn. position, Shriners Auditorium, Los 
s of Trade Show Exhibit 


© DETROIT e¢ CHICAGO © NEW YORK 
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Advertiser changes .. 
Continued from p. 139 
post of manager of aluminum sales, both 


for Wolverine Tube, Div., Calumet & He- 
cla, Detroit. 










Peterson Beschloss 





Carl Peterson . . to market research man- 
ager, McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Ange- 
les builder of chain saws, plus his duties 
research manager, Scott-At- 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis maker of 
outboard motors. McCulloch was 


chased by Scott-Atwater this year. 





as market 







water 


pur- 






Morris R. Beschloss from director of 
advertising, Chicago Screw Co., to adver- 
tising manager, Hammond Brass Works, 
Hammond, Ind. manufacturer of plumbing 


and heating valves. 


Richard W. Rigg . . from sales department 


manager to. vice-president, marketing, 


Blue Ridge Glass Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 





Bernard W. Lueck .. 
dent and director, marketing and sales, 
Zenith Plastics Co., Gardena, Cal., sub- 
sidiary of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 





elected vice-presi- 


in addition to his previous duties as gen- 


erd| sales manager, reinforced plastics 


products division, 3M. 


. from assistant 





Richard A. MacWhorter . 
industrial sales manager, 
Sons, to sales manager, Pulverizing Ma- 
chinery Div., Metals Disintegrating Co., 
Summit, N.J. maker of pulverizing, pneu- 


Henry Disston 


matic air conveying and dust collection 
succeeding Edburt L. Timm, 
named technical director. 


equipment, 


has been named a 
U;...& 
Gypsum Co., Chicago. He was formerly 


Howard J. Jarvis .. 
commodity advertising manager, 





division buyer in the company’s purchas- 
ing department. 








Robert N. Fisher . . 
manager, Stanley Works, has been named 


former product line 





manager, commercial development, Ameri- 
can Sisalkraft Corp., Attleboro, Mass., and 
will coordinate market research and com- 
mercial development activities. 


Dr. John M. Tome .. former market an- 
alyst, chemical materials department, Gen- 
Continued on page 142 





Excavating, concrete, steel...important in 
$18.5 billion MASONRY BUILDING market 









There’s more to the MASONRY BUILDING 
market than brick and mortar . . . there are 
materials like concrete, clay tile, cement, 
steel beams, lime, flashing, stone, metal rein- 
forcing, windows, waterproofing 















. and equipment necessary to handle and 
erect these building materials . . . excavating 
machinery, trucks, carriers, conveyors, load- 
ers, scaffolding, and tools. 

MASONRY BUILDING is the only mag- 
azine exclusively serving the field of building 
structure—reporting related developments in 
architectural design, structural engineering, 
materials and materials handling, construc- 
tion methods and equipment 
. . commanding the attention of leading 
general and masonry contractors, 
architects, engineers, distributors 
and dealers who specify and buy! 








































































mésonry building 


= : 
<A MODERN BUILDING 


cal | 


mee git wm 


masonry building 


5 South Wabash Ave. « Chicago 3 


© Industrial Publications, Inc., pub- 
lishers of Practical Builder, Building 
Supply News, and other leading building 













industry magazines. 
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ORDER SPACE 
NOW 


for the 1957 
PROGRESS EDITION | 


of the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce 













It's read by executives throughout the 
Pacific Northwest for an authoritative an- 
nual recap and forecast of conditions and 
activity in these fast-moving fields: 














® Construction ® Industry 
@ Timber ® Power 
® Metals ® Commerce 







Publication set for late February. 
Reserve space as soon as possible. 
Send for Special Rate Card and sample 


copy. 


Daily Jessaal-of€ommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 























Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 



















Handle Your Publicity 
Easily, Efficiently | 
| 








and Get Better 
Placement! 














OVER 2000 LISTING CHANGES 
Bacon’s NEW 1957 Checker! Most com- 
plete listings available for releasing pub- 
licity. 3356 business, farm and consumer 
magazines listed in 99 market groups. Over 
2000 listings have been changed for 1957. 









Bacon’s editor-coded system shows 
exactly what material each publication 
uses. Pin-points publicity —saves on prep- 
aration, photos and mailing. Sturdy fabri- 
coid, spiral bound book. 61” x 9!4" size, 
272 pages. Write for your copy today. 

ee ee a es a 


PRICE $15.00 Sent on Approval 

































Name 

Company 

Address 

City State 
Bill: O Me O My Company 













BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Advertiser changes . . 
Sontinued from p. 14] 

eral Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has been 
appointed director of market research and 
product planning for the department. 
James J. Hoffer . . former vice-president 
and sales manager, Ames Shower Curtain 
Co., has 
tor, U. S 


been appointed marketing direc 
XK 


Industries, New York. 


Agency changes. . 


John Gruenberg II .. from editorial staff, 
Hardware Age and Electronic Industries, 
publicity staff, Arndt, Preston, Chapin, 
Lamb & Keen, Philadelphia. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Div. .. Utica, 
N.Y. division of Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., 
from Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover to 
Zimmer, Keller & Calvert, Detroit. 


Maynard L. Durham & Associates . . Car 
for H & H 


Mo. manufacturer of 


thage, Mo., named agency 


Mfg. Joplin 
3 tables. 
Carl Miller . . from sales promotion copy- 

United Air to copy depart 
ment, Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


writer Lines, 


Chicago, named 


Waldie & Briggs .. 


agency for diaphragm valve division, 


Hills-McCanna Co., Chicago. 


Horton, Church & Goff Providence, R 


I., mamed agency for C. I. Hayes, Inc., 


manufacturer of electric 


anston, fh. & 
heat treating equipment. 
Atkins Saw Div. .. Borg-Warner Corp., 
Indianapolis, from Bozell & Jacobs to La- 
Grange & Garrison, Indianapolis. 
Vellumoid Co. .. W: Mass. manu 
facturer of gaskets and fibre sheet pack- 

f 


Cooney & 


rcester, 


ings, from Smith Associates to 


Connor, Worcester. 


Robert D. Sawyer .. from assistant ad 


vertising United Airlines, tc 


manager 
creative staff, Paulson-Gerlach & Associ 


ates, Milwaukee. 


Robert E. Marshall . . with Claude Schaff 


ner Advertising Agency, New Haven 


Conn., named chief account executive. 


Jack M. Reeves . . from account executive, 





advertising department, to account super- 
visor, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rick Marrus Associates New York 


named agency for Admittance-Namco 





Corp., Farmingdale, N.Y. manufacturer of 
electronic equipment and Stroblite Co., 
New York maker of ultra-violet and phos- 


phorescence equipment and materials. 


Mauriel Medearis .. from account execu- 
tive, Frank Block Associates, to Al Mae- 


scher agency. 





Frost Sharp 


H. L. T. Frost .. from advertising and 
promotions manager, 
divisions, Kimberly-Clark Corp., to director 


S. Gunnar Myrbeck & Co., 


industrial products 
of accounts, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Fred I. Sharp, Jr. . . account supervisor, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Hammermill 
Paper Co. and Lovell Mfa. Co. accounts, 
Cleveland office, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York, has been elected 
a vice-president of the agency. 


F. M. Rodgers .. from account executive 
and Brooke, Smith, 


French & Dorrance, to account executive, 


creative supervisor, 


VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Baltimore, for 
hardware division, Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co. 


Cuno Engineering Co. .. Meriden, Conn. 
industrial filter manufacturer, from James 
Thomas Chirurg Co. to Hugh H. Graham 
& Associates, New Britain, Conn. 
Wiremold Co. .. Hartford, Conn. maker 
of electrical wiring systems and flexible 
air ducts, from Julian Gross & Associates, 
to Charles Brunelle Co., Hartford. 

Francis ©’Neil .. from Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance Advertising, to execu- 
tive staff, Detroit office, Kudner Agency. 


Houdaille Industries . . Buffalo, N.Y. pre- 
cision parts producer, from Baldwin, Bow- 
Comstock & Co., 


ers & Strachan, Inc., to 


Buffalo. 


Gerber Advertising Agency .. Portland, 
Ore., named agency for Wagner Tractor 
Co., Portland maker of rubber-tired trac- 


tors for heavy construction. 


Bucknum & Co. .. 
H. C. Price 
gas and 


Rippey. Henderson, 
Denver, named agency for 
Co., Okla. natural 
petroleum pipeline constructor. 


Bartlesville, 








Government Business IS Good Business! 
Get your share through time-tested 


Official Journal of AFCEA 


ollie UG ine 
a year 


Through the inexpensive nages of 
SIGNAL you reach the 10,000 primary 
Defense buyers and sub-contractors 
who, as members of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronic Asso- 
ciation, firmly rely upon their “house 
organ” for authoritative information 
and news of current developments. 
Equipment needs, technical improve- 
ments, case histories authored by ex- 
perts—SIGNAL feeds it to ‘em, and 
how they do eat it up! To skim the 
very cream of Government communi- 
cations orders, advertise your wares 
and services in SIGNAL. 


No wasted ammunition here 
- every shot goes home! 
Investigate this Bee-line 
route to profitable 
Defense business 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 





| Edward G. White . . 
| tary, Quincy, Mass. Chamber of 


| Myrbeck & Cc 


| William J. Devlin . 

















Send for your copy of 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING’S 
8th Annual 


Audit of Known Readership 


13,200 Individuals...Studied 
over an 8-year period 
Based on Actual 
Reader Response 


Putman Publishing Co. 


111 S. Delaware Place 
Chicago 11, lil. 





| John F. Tyrrell .. 





John S. Kemble . . 
| ager, Sperry Products, to account execu 
| tive, industrial division, W<« 


Fox & Mackenzie . . 








Frederick R. Brewster and Jackson How . . 

both senior account executives, to vice 

presidents, and Ralph W. Nelson, from 
vice-president, Abbott Kimball Co., to gen- 
eral manager, all for John Mather Lupton 
o., New York. 


Poolmaster, Inc. . . Burlingame, Cal. man 


| ufacturer of swimming pool vacuum clean 

ers and associated equipment, from Evans 
| McClure & Associates to Sturges & Asso- 
| 


( 


ciates, San Carlos. 


Harry A. Egbert .. from 


| media and merchandising to I 
| dent, media and merchandising, Lavens 


Bureau of Advertising, Philadelphia 


from executive secre 


merce, to special sales staff, S. Gunnar 


Quincy 


Mohawk Rubber Co. .. Akron, O. lire 
manufacturer, from Bayless-Kerr 

Carr Liggett Advertising, Cleveland. 
from advertising pr 
gram supervisor, Aluminum Co. of Ameri 


TAT 


ca, to advertising account executive, W. 


| S. Walker Advertising, Pittsburgh. 


Malcolm W. McClellan Advertising 


| Copiague, N.Y., named agency for Indus 


trial Control Co., Wyandanhe, N.Y. 


Merrill R. Swartz .. from Max Cooper 


| Associates to senior account executive 
| Herbert M. Kraus & Co., Chicago. 


from associate edit 
Metal Progress, to account manager and 
technical consultant, Beaumont, Heller & 
Sperling, Reading, Pa. 

Buchen Co. has resigned the 


account of Club Aluminum Products 


. Chicage 


and its subsidiary, Inland Glass Div., Chi 
cago. 


from advertising man 


odward & 


| Byron, Westport, Conn. 


Philadelphia, named 
agency for George W. Swift, Jr., Inc. 
{ 


Bordentown, N.J. maker of corrugated 


board manufacturing equipment. 
Harry J. Albus .. from assistant 
tising manager, Copperweld Steel Co. 
account executive, Downing Industrial Ad 
vertising, Pittsburgh. 


Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. .. Cannelton 


| Ind. from Norman Malone Associates t 


Keller-Crescent Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Continued on page 145 








AMERICAN 


market...AGJ effectively 
reaches companies serving 
96% of industry total of 27.5 


million meters. 


editorial... AG) is edited ex- 
clusively to serve those key 
buying men whose primary in- 
terests are gas distribution — 
utilization. 


circulation...ONLY AGI 
delivers 95% effective circu- 
lation to those key buying 
men of the specialized Gas 
Utility Industry. 


new packaged combination 
The American Gas 
JOURNAL and PIPE- 
LINE ENGINEER, 
through combination 
rates surpass all 
other approaches to 
the overall oil and 





gas' pipe line and 

gas utility market. 

This new package 
leads in Engineering-Operat- 
ing and Key Title subscribers 
delivered per dollar. 


write for speciat 
media tite and 
combination rate 
card 


® 
THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1589 @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ite 
PRODUCE 
SALES TO THE 
SHOP 
TEACHER 





IN THE TREMENDOUS 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MARKET 













READERSHIP ADVERTISING RESULTS 

| IAVE provides the only ABC audited Continuous IAVE advertisers for 25 
| circulation covering the big-and-grow- years: Stanley Tools, Delta-Rockwell, 
| ing allied fields of industrial arts and L. S. Starrett, Frederick Post, Paxton 
| vocational education. Its readers spe- Lumber and Cincinnati Tool Co., 
| 





cify the tools and supplies used in and others credit their sales success 
woodworking, metalworking, plastics, to their [AVE campaigns. Consistently 
drafting, auto mechanics, machine shop, _for more than 25 years IAVE has run 
printing, electricity, ceramics, and the largest volume of advertising in 
other shop subjects in schools. the field. 
INQUIRIES MERCHANDISING SERVICES 

During 1955 more than 114,000 in- Six-point merchandising program give 
quiries from readers were forwarded you market data, advance reports on 
by the IAVE Readers’ Service Depart- school building projects, mailing lists 
ment. These inquiries produce sales and mailing services, Shop Equipment 
in the $315,000,000 equipment and News, high volume of inquiries. 


supply market. 
Write for further information and proof of advertising results. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Shop Teacher's Professional Magazine 


| New York MILWAUKEF Chicago 






























STRIKES THE RIGHT (sal) NOTE 










































Out to sales-serenade the $1.1 billion Drilling Mar- 
ket? THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR is the oppor- 
tune media in which to play your tune. Editorial 
material is pitched to the specific job interests of 
drilling contractors, producing executives, field su- 
pervisors, so the song is right: vertical reading in a 
vertical market. Adds up to responsive sales action 
among a select group who comprise the buying 




















power of an active market! 





Write TODAY for full particulars . . . 


The DRILLING CONTRACTOR 


834 INSUROMEDIC LIFE BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 













among the nation’s drilling contractors... 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study of the market 
for stainless steel 

The market for stainless steel within 
a cross-section of original equipment and 
ther hard goods manufacturing plants is 
the subject of un analysis made available 
by Materials & Methods, New York. 


A 14-page study, it is based on data 
btained from 649 plants, and includes 
market data on the forms in which stain 
less steel is used, on the kind of technical 
information preferred by those who speci- 
fy the product for design and manufacture 
and on practices peculiar to the chemical 
process and atomic power industries. The 
study, which is part of the publication's 
continuing series on markets for engineer- 
ing materials, parts and finishes, presents 


data broken down according to SIC. 





102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Media file for manual 
on streets and highways 

Public Works Publications, Ridgewood, 
N. J., offers a media file describing -con- 
tents and coverage of its forthcoming 
Street and Highway Manual and Catalog 
File. 


103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How instruments are used 
in electrical manufacturing 
The extent to which instruments are 
bought and how they are used by those 
responsible for design engineering in the 
field of electrically operated machines, ap- 
pliances and equipment is the subject of 
a study published by Electrical Manufac- 
| turing, New York. 
} A total of 1,513 respondents told of their 
use of instruments for built-in applications 
as well as those used in prototype and 
| developmental testing of products, com- 











ponents and materials testing and pro- 
duction line testing. The report, in con- 
siderable detail, encompasses 46 pages of 
data. 


104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The foundry industry ... 
a $6 billion market 

A booklet outlining trends and statistics 
in the $6 billion foundry market is offered 
by Foundry, Cleveland. 

Noting that foundries are tending to- 
wards increased mechanization, the bro- 
chure quotes an editorial survey con- 
ducted by the magazine to reveal "what 
foundrymen want from manufacturers to 
help them do a better job.” Included also 
are a list of the equipment, materials and 
supplies purchased by 6,208 foundries and 
an outline of the various advertiser serv- 
ices offered by the publication. 


105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Survey of world-wide 
oil industry purchasing 

Available from The Oil Forum, Fort 
Worth, is a study of the growth and fu- 
ture requirements of the world petroleum 
industry, in a 16-page file folder format. 

Contents include a table of assets and 
capital expenditures of about 70 leading 
U. S. petroleum companies, estimates of 
1956 world oil field operations, a discus- 
sion of buying influences, growth statistics 
and projection to 1965, statistics of opera- 
tions in the Neor and Middle East and 
circulation information about the publica- 
tion, 


106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Media file for manual 
on public water works 

Public Works Publications, Ridgewood, 
N. J., offers a medic file describing con- 
tents and coverage on its forthcoming 
Water Works Manual and Catalog File. 
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107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Census reveals details 
of paint, varnish market 

A census, conducted by telephone by 
Paint, Oil and Chemical Review, Oak 
Park, IIL, lists 2,116 plants by employe 
size and by state. Readership breakdown 
of the publication by functions within the 
industry is also included in the folder 
which reveals the census data. 


108/Circle on Readers’ 
Iron Age issues new 
market and media file 

In accordance with the recommended 
NIAA outline, The Iron Age, Philadelphiz, 
has issued a market and media data file 
in the form of a 28-page illustrated book- 


Service Card 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9701 


rketing. 
- 


Readers Serie Der 
AM VY 


© Send for these free selling tools 


let. The first half of the book presents the 
iata requested by the NIAA’s 48 ques- 
the second half is devoted to dis- 
cussions of the publication’s role in the 
metalworking industry, including cover- 
age, services to advertisers, editorial con- 


tions; 


tent, ete, 


109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The next five years 
in the oil industry 

Oil & Gas Journal, Tulsa, offers in 
eight-page bound brochure format, a re 
print of a recent study, “Oil’s Outlook in 
'S7 ... and Beyond,” as seen by the 
publication’s editors. 

Continued on next page 


& Please print or type informetion below 





Please send me the following 
research and media data 
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COMPANY 
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PRODUCTS SOLO 








ADDRESS 








CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond April 15, 1957 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. $4.9 P. L. & B. Chicage, Ill. 








INDUSTRIAL MA 
200 East Ilinois St. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


RKETING 
, Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS... 


continued from previous page 


Discussing foreseeable trends in drilling, 
product demand, refining and pipelining, 
the report presents detailed charts and 
graphs to supplement its editorial discus- 
sion. Another record year for the petro 
leum industry is predicted for 1957 and a 
steady increase in petroleum demand is 
projeitted for the next five years. 


Additional data available 
on other Canadian markets 

Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Toronto, 
has issued four additional studies on mar- 
kets covered by its publications. Each is 
in separate file folder form, and, like the 
others in this series, is divided under 
numerical headings which are indexed on 
the folder’s front cover for easy reference. 
The studies cover general market reviews, 
specific market information, outlook and 
media data. Written by the editors of the 
various MacLean publications, the folders 
are listed as follows: 


110/Circle on Readers’ Service 
Metalworking industries 
in Canada 


111/Circle on Readers’ Service 
Footwear industry 
in Canada 


112/Circle on Readers’ Service 
Wood-using industries 
in Canada 


Service 


113/Circle on Readers’ 
Chemicals and processing 
industries in Canada 


114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Folder sets forth facts 
on readers of feeds book 

Feeds Illustrated, Chicago, has issued 
a folder revealing data about the interests 
of its readers. The survey was conducted 
for the magazine by Arthur W. Niles & 
Associates, and shows, among other ma- 
terial, various types of business in which 
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If Mailed in the 
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recipients are engaged and the degree of 
their buying power. 


115/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New book in sound field 
issues birthday bulletin 

Sound Merchandising, New York, has 
issued a folder on the occasion of its first 
anniversary, describing the history of the 
publication's beginnings, its editorial cov- 
erage and the characteristics of what it 
claims to be a $200,000,000 market for 
sound equipment in business and industry. 


116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Case studies presented 
on packaging problems 

Package Laboratory News, for Oct. 
1956, published by Hinde & Dauch, San- 
dusky, O., is an eight-page, heavily. illus- 
trated brochure describing and demon- 
strating a number of ways in which lead- 
ing American producers have tackled and 
solved various packaging problems. 


117/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Special report issued 
on Petroleum Week's circulation 
Enclosed in a file folder setting forth 
basic publishing data on Petroleum Week, 
New York, is a four-page special report 
showing the magazine's circulation growth 
during its first year of publication, an 
analysis of its readers and other pertinent 
circulation and readership data. 


118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here are facts about 
the construction market 

A six-page folder, issued by Engineering 
News-Record, New York, presents salient 
facts about the construction field, in con- 
junction with information about buying 
influences in the field, materials pur- 
chased, and editorial and circulation de- 
tails of the publication. 


119/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s your ‘Emergency Guide’ 
for exhibiting in New York 

If you're planning to exhibit in a New 
York trade show, this is for you, It's an 
“Emergency Guide” offered by the Dis- 
players, New York, exhibit builder. The 
“Guide” contains a complete digest of 
sources of supply for emergency replace- 
ments, special exhibit services and in- 
formation on all shipping and transporta- 
tion facilities in New York. 





*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond April 15, 1957 
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Agency changes. . count manager for several technical and ball Co., Los Angeles and San 
Cc di 3 industrial accounts, Boland Associates, publishers’ representative 
ontinued from p. 14 
P San Francisco. 

Alexander Irvine . . has rejoined Chicag 

Anton H. Oliver . . from partner in Beat- ebbie shell Wedmaselah Reina ‘Wards 
: Walter B. Snow & Staff . . Boston, named sales sial, indusirias Lquipment Ne 

ty & Oliver, to contact staff, Hazard Ad- nr 


; . wo. Mel New York, after Army duty. 
vertising Co., New York. agency for Commercial Filters Corp., Mel 


rose, Mass. maker of filtration equipment. 
Richard W. Engnath . . from assistant pr 


motion manager to promotion manager, 
Electrical Merchandising, New York. 


Sabin Advertising Agency .. Hurley, N. 


Y., named agency for Boice Gages, Hyde Media changes. . 
Park, N.Y. 


T A 


Albert Spitzer & Associates .. Los An 


; New England Equipment Dealer . . N 
Donaldson Associates . . Huntington, L.L., geles, will represent Revista Industrial g ia 


. ham, Mass., from current newspaper 
named agency for Cox & Co., New York New York, in the western states loid { , 
: ia vc loid format to king-size format with stc 
maker of aircraft heating devices. 


ard 7x10" ads, effective January. 
William E. Jacobs 
. +» from advertising Don May .. Western representative 
counselor, Diamond tribution Age, Electronic Industries and 
Match Co., to De Hardware World, all Chilton Publishing 
troit district man- Co., Philadelphia, has added duties of 


Paul Wrablica, Jr. . . head of industrial 
design firm, Paul Wrablica Associates, 
New York, named director of industrial 
design, D. C. Smith, Inc., New York. 


ager, Machine 6& San Francisco regional business manager 


Ben Sackheim, Inc., . . New York, named 
Tool Blue Book, Iron Age. 


Hitchcock's Ma 


chine & Tool Di. H. Wedmore Smith 
rectory and Grind- : 


agency for American Traverse Co., Hew- 
lett, N.Y. 

Jacobs 
Textile Reporter 
ing & Finishing, all Hitchcock Publishing acer, Mill & F 
Co., Wheaton, Ill. 


Daniel Landa . . from writer and reporter, 
New York Journal of Commerce, to assist- 
ant to director of public relations and pub- 
licity, Fred Wittner Advertising, New York. Tom Earing .. fr 

Maurice E. Norrell . . from vice-president ditioning, Heating 
Hallet T. Lawrence . . from account execu- in charge of business paper division, t representative, in New 
tive with a San Francisco agency, to ac- executive vice-president, Maurice A. Kim New York 











170,000 Women who make or influence buying decisions 
read NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN 
170,000 business and professional women add up to a lot of PURSE 
POWER. With higher-than-average income and with the responsibility 
for business purchase, their BUYING POWER is tremendous. 
Here are the consumer magazines they read:* 
Better Homes and Gardens 20% 
Coronet ..... 18%, 
Good Housekeeping 24% 
Ladies Home Journal 28% 
Life . 28% 
McCall’s .. 21% 
Reader's Digest .. 60% 
Saturday Evening Post 20% 
Time 20% 

















But 100% 


%, read Nationat Business Woman, their own magazine. 

You and your products and services can be represented in the 
magazine that all these 170,000 decision-making women read for only 
$5.28 per thousand (12x b&w page). That's real advertising power. 
Write for fact sheets, rate card and circulation breakdown. Find out 
about PURSE POWER. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN 
ROOM 311 1300 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


survey of members of the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
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# “2 E remembers the man 


for he is the creative 
force in a dynamic, 
growing industry! 


JOHN V. L. HOGAN Earth satellites, FM, TV, radar, transistors, scatter 
Fe 1 dhe propagation, solid state electronics point the way to the 
a agi. | markets of tomorrow. In radio-electronics, the radio- 
engineer builds these markets as he builds idea upon 

idea. His ever widening knowledge makes this an indus- 
try of rapid obsolescence. Progress is spelled in newness 
— printed circuits, computors with memory feed-back 
control, telemeters that reduce radio signals to under- 
standable data, completely automatic factories. 

FRANK J. BINGLEY, Radio-engineers have made radio-electronics a giant. 
IRE sachin: 1956 This comparatively young field will reach a 12 billion 

dollar volume this year and promises, within half a 
decade, to rival the automotive field as our nation’s 
largest industry! IRE always remembers the men re- 
sponsible for this growth. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers is a professional 

Society of 50,000 radio-electronic engineers devoted 

SEEEnian cuaamabeees to the advancement of their field of specialization. 
ire (agibient,of the | Their official publication, Proceedings of the IRE, is 
: concerned solely with these men and their accomplish- 

ments. And Proceedings of the IRE is the only engi- 

neering journal in the radio-electronic industry 

exclusively edited by and for radio-electronic engineers. 


Yes, IRE remembers the man... then is it any wonder 
that the men remember IRE? Best way to get products 
remembered, if they are sold in the radio-electronics 
WILBUR $. HINMAN, Jr. field, is through advertising in the pages of Proceedings 
on sineed aaeed es of the IRE for... if you want to sell the radio industry, 
you've got to tell the radio engineer! 


JACK E. BRIDGES, 
recipient of the 
IRE Thompson Award, 1956. 


tHe | INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Proceedings of the 4 i 


RY F- Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 40) 
( y) 
AU 


® Chicago * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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copy chasers 


A campaign dressed in the world’s most traveled gown 


Alicoa executive wins 
honors for advertising 


Here are compaigns behind Industrial Adman of 1956 


= If you had been a salesman for 
Aluminum Company of America 
early in 1956, you would have re- 
ceived a “personal and confiden- 
tial,” numbered and named (your 
name), copy of a brochure entitled 
“Here’s 56” — a compact handbook 
of Alcoa’s advertising and promo- 
tional plans, indicating the “why” 
and “how” of each of 46 promotions 
covering the range from The Alcoa 
Hour on television to a campaign 
on milk hoods, 


For each campaign, pattern ads 
were reproduced, the schedule 
shown and collateral material and 
exhibits listed — plus a brief de- 
scription of the marketing oppor- 
tunity for the product. 

Salesmen were advised: 

How you can use this booklet to your 
advantage: 

Each month you receive 
future proofs of Alcoa’s advertising 
portfolio entitled ‘Advertising and 
motion.’ This booklet, “Here's '5S€ 





pic 
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s for them. 


istomers in having 
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1 major share of 


yith the tre- 
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benefits t 
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Art in a fine sense 


2e istomers and prospects informed 
ur collateral activities — booklets, 
motion pictures, exhibits, etc., 


help their production and 


Following this, you would have 
received each month a binder con- 
taining preprints of advertisements 
for the month, together with media 
schedules and circulation data, ar- 
ranged by programs. 

If you had been an Alcoa dis- 
tributor or jobber during 1956, you 
would have received a series of 
sales portfolios produced in con- 
junction with industrial promotions 
put on at the distributor level. 

One of these contains “complete 
battle plans” for Operation Pipe- 
line. On the cover of this over-size 
presentation, which is entitled “Top 
Secret,” it was revealed that “trans- 
mitted herewith by officer courier is 
the master strategic plan for Oper- 
ation Pipeline, copies of which will 
be available to all staff officers in 
your command at special briefing 
meetings immediately preceding D- 
Day.” 

Inside, a communique from Com- 
manding General stated that “Oper- 
ation Pipeline has been planned to 
accomplish the following major ob- 
jective: to overrun an island of re- 
sistance in your respective areas 
and to neutralize all defenses 
against Alcoa Tubular Products.” 


Battle plan .. From then on, the 
strategy to be followed and the pro- 


motional materials to be uscc were 
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presented under the arrangement of 
“Battle Plan”: 


1. Intelligence Report . . a film. strip 
presentation (copy contained in a pocket) 
describing the function and importance of 

>» and pipe, the various applications 
of aluminum pipe, the sales arguments of 
Alcoa versus ¢ r materials 


2. Reconnaissance . . a map of the mar 
kets. 
heavy artillery” 


3. Weapons. . including 


in the form of publication advertising (en- 
closed in pocket); ‘guided missives” in 
the form of self-mailers; “air attack’ on 
the Alcoa Hour; 


form of publicity releases; 


propaganda” in the 
“psychological 
warfare” — a series of case history cards 
(The small size of these harmless looking 
pieces permits them to be carried about 
in the pocket, put through the mails, or 
left surreptitiously on the desk tops and 
and a “secret 


which amounts to a catalog of 


in other likely places”); 
weapon” 
selling information ("Prospects and Uses,” 


Advantages Price Comparison” and 


ther product information) for each prod- 
t, the whole equipped with a dial “‘in- 


formation finder. 


. Main Attack . . the timetable of opera 
tion. 

. Mopping-Up Operations. 

. Surrender Terms. 

. Ammunition collection of sales 


1as. 


The portfolio was beautifully exe- 
cuted, in full color, and with battle 
motif. 

If you had been a member of 
Alcoa management during 1956, you 
would have received two “problem- 
solution-result” portfolios intended 
to inform you and the rest of man- 
agement of the highlights of the 
company’s advertising efforts. Here- 
in each of the campaigns was de- 
scribed in terms of problem-solu- 
tion-results and illustrated by the 
ads themselves. 


Four top campaigns. . Let’s ex- 
amine a few of these campaigns. 


1. The Alcoa Corporate Campaign. 


> Problem: to create an advertising 
and promotion program that con- 
veys the present and potential con- 
tribution of Alcoa Aluminum to 
good design, good taste and beauty. 
The program must enhance the 
image of Alcoa as the leader in the 
aluminum industry, and as one of 
the most progressive companies in 
the world. 


> Solution: a campaign to stir men’s 
imaginations so that they are stimu- 
lated to use aluminum in new ways. 
This campaign concerns itself with 
deeply personal human wants which 
are rooted in the home and family 
— homes, home furnishings, cloth- 
ing, heat, light, travel and commu- 
nication — and is designed to pre- 
sent the image of Alcoa’s leadership 
to industrialists, designers, edu- 
cators, thought leaders, customers 
and a new generation in terms they 
can understand and relate to them- 
selves. 

There are four elements to the 

campaign, and each appears in 
every advertisement: 
e The word, forecast — because the 
advertisements, like Alcoa, look be- 
yond the horizon ten, fifty, x years. 
@ The shape, a_ three-dimensional 
interpretation of the Alcoa symbol 
— an identifying element with great 
usefulness beyond the advertising. 
@ The concept, great design — each 
aluminum creation used to illustrate 
an advertisement is a great original 
work by a great designer, photo- 
graphed by an outstanding camera 
artist, visualized by a graphic arts 
master. A credit line is always 
given, indicating that each design 
has been commissioned by and cre- 
ated expressly for Alcoa. 


® The theme, There’s a world of 
Aluminum in the wonderful world 
of tomorrow — to establish the uni- 
versality of aluminum among the 
wonders of the future, and the un- 
limited vision of Alcoa as the leader 
in the aluminum industry. 

This campaign appears in The 
New Yorker, Time, Newsweek, U.S. 
News & World Report and Saturday 
Evening Post. 
> Results: two advertisements in 
this campaign have appeared in 
1956. The first, announcing the bold 
new Alcoa program, broke simul- 
taneously in all five publications. 
Designed and photographed by the 
internationally-acclaimed Herbert 
Matter, using three-dimensional 
models of the Alcoa symbol, this 
advertisement was _ immediately 
recognized by artists, designers, 
universities and art schools across 
the nation. Gordon Washburn, di- 
rector of Pittsburgh’s Carnegie In- 
stitute, has called it an outstanding 
example of contemporary art in its 

Continued on page 150 
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Fale fo continue our steady growth f 
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¢ 
A business enterprise (especially one whose product is SERVICE, 
made up of a combination of artistic talents and technical skills) consists 
not merely of PREMISES, but of PEOPLE. But people must have 
FACILITIES to do their best work. So we’re moving to a Brooklyn 
waterfront location—for where else can you find within this great 
sprawling city a nearby unrestricted street-level building with close to a 
hundred thousand square feet of high-ceiling space for the design and 
production of big and little exhibits? We’re thirty minutes from 
Columbus Circle, with a view of the Statue of Liberty to inspire us. 
Plenty of storage space, too for our clients’ displays! 


Our new telephone number — HYacinth 2-3730 
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COPY CHASERS .. 


continued from p. 148 


finest sense. Reprint requests con- 
tinue to pour in from professors of 
advertising and_ design schools 
which intend to use these reprints 
in their curricula. 

The second advertisement fea- 
tures the Alcoa Ball Gown (see p. 
147) designed for Alcoa by Jean 
Desses of Paris, a great name in 
French couture. The aluminum fab- 
ric especially designed for this gown 
was honored by inclusion in the 
Museum of Modern Art’s recent, 
and first, exhibit of “Textiles: 
USA.” 

A sensation of the 1956 Paris Fall 
collections, the Forecast gown is 
already the world’s most traveled 
dress. Two hours after its arrival in 
this country from Paris, it was on a 
plane for Dallas and the Neiman- 
Marcus Fashion Award celebration, 
where Ed Sullivan featured it on 
his coast-to-coast Sunday night 
television show. From there it went 
to Mexico City and has been ex- 
hibited constantly since that date 
in the fine stores across the con- 
tinent — Marshall Field, Chicago; 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; 
Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Jordan 
Marsh, Boston; T. Eaton of Canada; 
the St. Louis Diamond Jubilee — 
and so on. 

This, obviously, is Alcoa’s most 
spectacular campaign, but there are 


others which deserve the attention 
of business paper advertisers who 
may not have equal funds for such 
purposes. 


2. Pigments. 

» Problem: Sell more Alcoa Alu- 
minum Pigments in the face of a 
declining market by 
paint manufacturers with Alcoa’s 
leadership. The corollary is that, 
increasingly, these manufacturers, 
encouraged by Alcoa’s attitude, 
should buy more of their pigments 
from Alcoa, more actively promote 
the sale of aluminum paint. 


impressing 


> Solution: Case-history ads, which 
feature individual of alu- 
minum paint and aluminum roof 
coating, mention the specific paint 
suppliers. These ads, which run in 
seven industrial and maintenance 


users 


magazines, are offered in various 
reprint forms for customer mer- 
chandising. A special inquiry han- 
dling method assures exclusive cus- 
tomer follow-up. Selected ads are 
used in a continuing direct-mail 
campaign. Additionally, trade sales 
support is provided by schedules in 
three hardware and paint publica- 
tions; here, each ad is devoted to a 
particular brand of aluminum paint. 
Alcoa booklets, folders and leaflets 
are available for customer imprint 
and distribution. Customers are in- 
vited to use Alcoa publicity serv- 
ices. Alcoa representatives regular- 





Sinclair has used aluminum paint for over 40 years 
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More sales in a declining market, more uses for aluminum foil 
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ly visit customers to get ad mate- 
rial, offer advisory service, explain 
Alcoa’s advertising objectives at 
customer sales meetings. 
} Results: This campaign has 
broadened the base of the alumi- 
num paint market, ie., uncovered 
new uses. It has attracted new 
customers and impelled old cus- 
tomers to buy more pigments, then 
make and sell more aluminum 
paint. Specifically, Alcoa pigment 
sales have increased 32 percent 
since the start of this program, rais- 
ing Alcoa’s share of the aluminum 
pigments market 13 percent. 

The ad “Sinclair has used alu- 
minum paint for over 40 years”, 
reproduced here, is one of these. 


3. Industrial foil. 
> Problem: Tell the general busi- 
ness community of the myriad — 
generally unknown — ways Alcoa 
Aluminum Foil is now used in 
modern technology; by implication, 
suggest the numberless ways pro- 
spective users could save money and’ 
improve products by adopting, or 
substituting, aluminum foil in their 
operations. 
> Solution: The program consists of 
twelve advertisements in a leading 
business news publication under the 
running theme headline, “Look at 
the Amazing Things Alcoa Indus- 
trial Foil is Doing.” Each ad de- 
scribes a new, unusual foil appli- 
cation — or an interesting, unsus- 
pected way foil is being used in fa- 
miliar manufactured products. 
> Results: Substantial sales to new 
customers and increased sales to 
old customers are directly traceable 
to this campaign. Important new 
uses of aluminum foil have been 
uncovered and interest in them 
stimulated. Inquiry response has 
been encouraging, quite out of pro- 
portion to the limited budget. Al- 
though the program is not one year 
old and tabulation has not been 
completed, it appears that inquiries 
will exceed 7,000. The division sales 
manager is enthusiastic, wants the 
same program continued next year. 

One of the ads, headed “Now 
they’re even printing from plates of 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil,’ has _ this 
copy: 

Imagine reproducing clean, legible type 

intricate illustrations from a sheet of 

Continued on page 152 
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ONE MAN, THREE TITLES, THREE JOBS 


How a small town buys municipal equipment 


MR. W. O. MANN does almost everything 
in Siler City, North Carolina (population 
3,000) . His official title is City Clerk, but don’t 
let titles fool you. He is also Water Superin- 


tendent and Street Superintendent. 


When Siler City needs equipment, Mr. 
Mann recommends purchases to the mayor and 
five commissioners. As in most other small 
town governments, these officials are elected by 
the voters and serve in a part-time capacity. 


Purchases must have their approval. In this 


way the City Clerk has bought Badger water 
meters and an International Harvester tractor 
with a Henry backhoe attachment. “Any time 
I am interested in new equipment, I look for 


it in THE AMERICAN City,” says Mr. Mann. 


Are men like Mr. Mann seeing your adver- 
tising? You can increase your sales to city and 
town governments by investing your advertis- 
ing dollars in THE AMERICAN City—the maga- 


zine that reaches all municipal departments. 


Ng 








Major oil company proves corrosion resistance 
of ALCOA ALUMINUM Heat Exchanger Tubes 
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Chemicals, nuts and bolts and small space, too 


COPY CHASERS . « heavy paper or zinc. But paper stret . work wonders with ALCOA Aluminum 


c may distor I I C 1. You can form it . - color it ; 
continued from Pp. 150 exy ve. ALCOA Aluminu Foil solves twist it... bend it ... combine it with 
I ther materials . . . weave it into cloth. 

There’s no limit to the “amazing things 
you can do with ALCOA Aluminum Foil. 
stability Why not investigate today? Remember, 
press make it you're always ahead with ALCOA 
everywhere. jreatest name in aluminum.” 
though 
Nut-and-bolt ads, too . . And so 
it goes, through Alcoa Wrap; Alcoa 
chemicals (see “23 miles up on a 
lated dehteicnin tie laboratory floor’); process equip- 
MILLION POUNDS OF ment (see “major oil company 
ALCOA ALUMINUM proves corrosion resistance of Alcoa 

IN PRUDENTIALS NEW Aluminum Heat Exchanger Tubes,” 

CHICAGO SKYSCRAPER demonstrating that this company 
can produce a good nuts-and-bolts 
ad, too); building non-residential 
(see that handsome spread on the 
Prudential Building — we hope 
black-and-white reproduction does 
some justice to the original color 
ad); industrial fasteners (“for tech- 
nical metallurgical reasons, alu- 
minum should be fastened with 
aluminum”) — a campaign of in- 
quiry-seeking small space ads; and 
engineered products. 

This last is a campaign we 
praised some months ago, with a 
Construction shares the spotlight plea to other copywriters to ex- 

Continued on page 154 
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It takes a lot of things to assure effectiveness 
in advertising, and most every businessman knows 
the words with which to list them. That is, all 

but one, George, and almost everyone forgets it. 


It is a priceless ingredient! It is the thing that 
makes a man go beyond the ordinary to serve a 
client. It is the stimulus that causes you to drop 
your paper in your lap on the 5:15 to think out an 
idea that will move goods. 


It is the combination of creative effort, loyalty, 
competitive spirit and all the other things that 
make you want to make yourself and your outfit a 
real part of your clients' operations and business 
—not just because you make money but because 
there is some joy and pride in making things 
bigger and better. 


This priceless ingredient is ENTHUSIASM! When you 
have it, you are a long way on the road toa 
successful client-—agency relationship. When you 
have it, the preparation of advertising with all 
its ramifications of merchandising becomes more 
than just an eight-hour job. When you have it, 
your client is assured of a depth of cooperation 
that can't be equalled without it. 


Any account that comes to us, George, will find 
that the method of handling accounts at 

Russell T. Gray, Inc. is so planned as to bring 
our creative organization in the closest possible 
contact with the sales organization of the client. 


Closeness of contact with business problems and 
client salespeople engender the interest that 


pully or 
Souk 


Think it over, George. 


Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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Front of four-page insert introduces in- 


formative (but light-hearted) copy 
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continued from p. 152 


amine the text carefully to learn 
technical copy can be pre- 
sented in a manner that is as gra- 
cious as it is informative. 

These are four-page ads in article 
illustrated with light but 
pertinent cartoons by the famous 
cartoonist, Bob Osborn, and run in 
design and engineering publications. 
The “easy reading” style paid off. 


how 


format, 





For example, the advertisement on 


forgings, according to Starch, was 


read from start to finish by 10°. of 


the readers of Machine Design, 
while Readex rated it second of 387 
ads in reader interest in Product 
Engineering. The 
advertisement which followed forg- 


Readex 


impact-extrusion 
ings recorded the highest 
score ever achieved in Product En- 
gineering. Due to the interest stim- 
ulated by the Alcoa’s 
sales in this field have felt a corre- 


campaign, 
sponding increase. 


Good, 
Because this copy is so good (and 


and good for you .. 


good for you copywriters), we're 
asking our editor to find room for 
reproducing a sample 
from the one called “Alcoa’s Up-to- 
Dater on Impact Extrusions” (sub- 


head: “News in four pages concern- 


generous 


ing rules for selecting impacts, 
finishing techniques, alloy selection, 
forward-reverse-sideward impacts 
and some impossible jobs. All solid 
stuff with very few commercials for 
design 


tomorrow’s supervisors.’’): 


Rules of thumb in lieu of hunches. 

In the past 35 years of making 
impact extrusions, we’ve seen some 
lulus. Some we thought couldn’t be 
made. Some were new applications 
and forms that we _ had 
thought of. The ingenuity of design- 


never 








is for alloy 
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Back of cheerful insert lets readers know 
that ‘’A is for Alloy.’’ 


ers never ceases to amaze us. 
Some of these designers were so 
familiar with impacts that they just 
naturally considered them every 
place where they could save money. 
Others just had a hunch. Still 
others tried every other way before 
they hit on impacts. We don’t want 
you to have to guess. And we cer- 
tainly don’t want you to have to try 
other fabricating methods. So here 
are some rules of thumb to help 
guide your thinking. 
1. Parts requiring hollow sections 





Alcoa’s Up-to-Dater on Impact Extrus 


Forward — Reverse — ever Side ways 


Some smpes-ivie robs 
end «tow dfhevit ones 
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Inside spread, as well as covers, features illustrations by well-known cartoonist. 


















— either tube or can-shaped with 
one end closed. 

2. Parts with walls or surfaces re- 
quiring zero draft 

3. Parts requiring lengths up to 
eight or ten times the diameter. 

4. Parts requiring the strength of 
forgings. 

5. Parts requiring tolerances down 
to + 0.005”. 

6. Parts requiring ribs, bosses or 
fins as integral parts. 

7. Parts requiring low unit cost in 
mass production. (Often the savings 
in machining, fabrication and as- 
sembly made by impacts amortize 
tooling in relatively short runs.) 


Where the finish affects the start. 


There are lots of products that 
can’t go to market unless they’ve 
been painted or plated or colored in 
some manner. Thus, the finish is an 
important consideration right from 
the start, and the manufacturing 
process is often selected on the 
basis of smoothness of surface. To 
this end, we point with pride to the 
smooth texture of Alcoa Impacts. 
No parting line. No scale. No draft 
to cut off. Just a lustrous, rustproof 
surface of about 125 micro-inches, 
on the average. To this, many 
manufacturers add paint or litho- 
graphed inks (look at tooth-paste 


tubes). Others anodize in every 
color of the rainbow. 
Forward — Reverse — even Side- 


ways. 

The first contact most designers 
have had with impact extrusions 
has been the reverse type. In this 
method, a metal slug is put in a 
closed die and struck with a punch. 
The metal squirts through the an- 
nular opening between the punch 
and the die, following the contour 
of the punch. This process has been 
called indirect extrusion, upward 
extrusion, backward extrusion, or 
reverse extrusion. The last is best 
known and most accepted. 

It is also possible to squirt the 
metal forward, through the die. 
Flanged parts with hollow or solid 
stems are made most economically 
by this method. This process, too, 
has lots of names: Hooker process, 
downward extrusion, direct extru- 
sion and forward extrusion. Here, 
again, the best-known and most 
accepted terminology is the last. 


Now hang on. It is possible to 
combine a forward and reverse ex- 
trusion in the same place. This 
forms a part, hollow on both ends 
and solid in the middle. Like other 
impacts, it may have flutes, splines 
and bosses both inside and outside. 
The parts may be _ round, 
square, rectangular or odd-shaped, 
and either symmetrical or nearly 
symmetrical about the longitudinal 


oval, 


axis. 

Still with us? Not only can we 
impact forward and reverse, at the 
same time, but we can also go side- 
ways, too. Thus, it is possible to 
make parts with a central hub hav- 
ing arms or spokes radiating from 
it. These arms or spokes may also 
be varied in cross section. Sideways 
impacts cost more, but designers 
often are confronted with problems 
of producing a lot of such pieces. 
Usually such shapes as_ impacts 
would be cheaper than assembly 
and fabrication. 

All of the foregoing sho’ Jj sug- 
gest to you that there is: ure than 
one way to bang out an irnpact. The 
best rule to follow is to suspect any 
closed-end tubular part or can- 
shaped part as susceptible to im- 
pact extrusion. And the best place 
to confirm those suspicions is at 
your local Alcoa sales office . 


Inspiring . . That ends it. Now — 
we ask you — isn’t that wonderful 
copy? 

And isn’t the entire Alcoa cam- 
paign wonderful — and? inspiring? 

Don’t you agree that T. M. Hunt, 
advertising manager of Aluminum 
Company of America, rates INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING’s “Industrial Ad- 
vertising’s Man of 1956”? 


Note: Mr. Hunt, who emphasizes 
that advertising and promotional 
activities at Alcoa are carried on in 
a “team” manner, would like to 
share his credit with the following 
men at Alcoa: Arthur P. Hall, vice- 
president, public relations and ad- 
vertising; Jay M. Sharp, advertising 
promotion manager; John M. Clam- 
pitt, advertising program manager, 
and J. J. Maloney, advertising pro- 
duction manager. 

Also in line for a share of the 
kudos, Mr. Hunt says, are John 
Manuel, vice-president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Cleveland, and three 








Torrence M. Hunt 
manager of Aluminum Company of 


advertising 


: America, Pittsburgh, has been named 
“Industrial Advertising Man of the 
Year.’’ Alcoa’s advertising, which Mr. 
Hunt has directed for 
years, drew accolades and the hon- 
orary title from the Copy Chasers, 
who analyze Alcoa campaigns in the 


nearly two 


adjoining columns. 
Strictly a 
Hunt has made his career with Alcoa 


“company man,” Mr 


ever since his discharge in 1946 from 
the. U:- & 
where he served as a first lieutenant 
in the Pacific Theater in World War 
Il. Joining Alcoa as a sales engineer- 
1947, he completed 
training and was assigned to the 
Philadelphia district sales office 
where he became general sales man- 
ager. After performing a market sur- 
vey for the Pittsburgh office, he went 
there as* assistant director of techni- 
cal placement in 1952, became man- 
ager of Alcoa college 
and technical placement in 1953 and 
was appointed advertising manager 
in April, 1955. 

Mr. Hunt is a graduate of The 
Choate School and Williams College, 
where he majored in geology and 


Army Ordnance Corps 





ing trainee in 


recruitment 


economics. 


executives of Alcoa’s other agency, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh. They are Edward T. Par- 
rack, executive vice-president, H. V. 
Drayne, vice-president and super- 
visor of the Alcoa account, and Jack 
M. Reeves, account executive. 
Copy for the fine extrusions in- 
sert mentioned above, incidentally, 
was composed by Hugh Redhead 
and Edward Leet, Fuller & Smith & 
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FACTS 
about 20,000 
men who 
specify and buy 
in the C.P.I.° 


Who influences equipment selection in 
the chemical process industries*? Who 
sets the specifications? Read the high- 
lights below taken from two new stud- 
ies made for Chemical Engineering 
Progress. 


Report No. 1—Equipment 


— Si aR 


@ Chemical engineers exert a major in- 
fluence in specification and purchase 
of 65 basic types of equipment. 


These men are highly brand conscious 
with preferences revealed in 63 out of 
the 65 product types. 


Chemical engineers have more than 
100 different titles and hold respon- 
sible jobs in design, production and 
development plus additional adminis- 
trative duties. 


Their average annual income is about 
$11,000 . . . proof of positions of im- 
portance. 


They read Chemical Engineering 
Progress, usually at home, at the high 
average of two hours per issue. 


They depend on advertising in C.E.P. 
for information on services, new prod 
uct developments and applications. 


Ask for your copy of the complete report. 
Call your C.E.P. representative or write to: 





(=)Chemical 
Engineering 
© Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers | 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Adman does some research, 
writes first fan letter 


# I have been a subscriber and 
reader to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
since 1942 and I must admit that it 
has been a source of practical help 
to me in my work through the 
years. 

I have never written a fan letter 
that I can ever recall but I do feel 
that INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is en- 
titled to a deep bow. 

All this is about a spread in the 
October issue featuring the scope 
and position of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, published by the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 

It was my job in the middle west 
area to do a little research work and 
I knew that it would be of great 
interest to you to learn that in talk- 
ing with ad managers, media di- 
rectors, two sales managers, and 
account executives in seven differ- 
ent agencies in the area, 21 of the 
24 factors I talked with told me that 
they had seen and read our spread 
in IM, as I tossed a reprint before 
them. 

I am sure my own management 
will be delighted with these figures 
because it. substantiates my own be- 
lief in the strength and acceptance 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

A. E. DELGADO 

Midwest Advertising Director, 

Electrical Engineering, New York 


Consumer merchandising 
article draws reauest to reprint 
® We enjoyed reading your article, 
“Chain Belt Hikes Sales with Con- 
sumer Merchandising,” which ap- 
peared in the October issue of IM. 
May we have permission to re- 
print this article in Executive Re- 
view, a house organ distributed by 
several Chicago firms? We would, 
of course, give full credit to IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
HAROLD SABES 


Executive Review, Chicago 


Insists ‘where to buy’ 

get catalog attention 

= In your October issue under 
“Problems In Industrial Marketing,” 
you list ten questions that should be 
answered in preparing a catalog or 
technical bulletin. 

They are all important questions 
but haven’t you overlooked perhaps 
the most important one? 

After supplying all the informa- 
tion you mention, surely the reader 
or prospective purchaser should be 
told “where to buy it.” Certainly 
where district offices or distributors 
are employed, a list of addresses and 
phone numbers for quick action be- 
comes an important “closing” to any 
catalog presentation. 

WILLIAM D. DOWLING 
Sales Promotion, Johns-Man- 
ville Sales Corp., New York 


Marlboro’s tattooed hand idea 
crops up in industrial ad 

= You might find our latest tran- 
sistor ad particularly interesting, 
I think, because of the use of a tat- 
too . . perhaps representing an ex- 
tension of a very popular consumer 
advertising technique into industrial 
advertising. 


Continued on page 158 
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ALBERT G. WYLER, Director of Streets for 
the City of New Orleans, is a typical big-city 
reader of PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. Also 

E. F. Hughes, General Superintendent of 

the Sewerage and Water Board; John E. 
Cassreino Sr., Director of Department of 
Sanitation; Kenneth M. King, Chief Engineer, 
Traffic Engineering Division; and 73 others. 


In smaller places just one reader may head 

up all of these activities. For there is no longer 
a purely water works market, a sewage 
disposal market, a street market, a county or 
city market, They are but related segments 

of a far larger whole, the $115 Billion 


PUBLIC WORKS MARKET. PUBLIC WORKS ~ 
Magazine covers it all, editorially and in Ad Ars 0 l] IC OF S 
circulation, on the engineering level. 


WHO BUYS? Providing for all of the above re 
needs is the responsibility of the engineering 
and technical administrative officials whom 


PUBLIC WORKS completely serves. Your 
sales start with them. Fd Ars 0 


PUBLIC WORKS PUBLICATIONS: PUBLIC 
WORKS Magazine delivers monthly the 
full-dimension, problem-solving editorial 
content they demand, provided by engineering 
editors with “in-the-industry” experience, 
and checked by the Eastman Research 
Organization, Inc. The three illustrated 
STREET and HIGHWAY, SEWERAGE, and 
WATER WORKS MANUALS and Catalog 
Files, published annually, with full editorial 
content, spell out the requirements for each 
step in planning, completing and insuring the 
availability of these basic necessities of 
modern living and its industry. 


ADD TO YOUR SALES POWER by taking 
advantage of proven readership among 
buyers of your products through consistent 
advertising to them in PUBLIC WORKS. 
And insert your literature in the MANUALS 
to complete and add effectiveness to all your 
other promotion. They keep your sales 
messages constantly available when purchases 
are being considered. Ask for a demonstration 
of the experience of others. 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 





4 


Send for your copy of 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING’S 


8th Annual 


Audit of Known Readership 





13,200 Individuals...Studied over an 8-year period 
Based on Actual Reader Response 


- Putman Publishing Company 


CHEMICAL PROCEORING © t= anmuAL 


Audit of Known Readership 








111 S. Delaware Place 
Chicago 11, Ill. 








different 
because it is a 
specialized 
maguzine serving 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
speciclized field., 
send for market 
story, sample copy 


22 E. HIJRON ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILt 








Season’s Greetings 
from 


Research ‘The eran Registry 

Executive for marketing & Research 

Personnel Men Bert Herman, Dir. 
ove 


(Agency) PLaza 5-3918 


420 Madison Ave., NY, NY 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE 
SPACE SELLING TRAINEE 


For college graduate of character, personality, initia- 
tive, and capacity to think, this is real opportunity 
with leading industrial business magazine located in 
New York. Experience in advertising or publishing 
not essential 

For about two years trainee will travel extensively in 
Northern industria! states contacting readers, to learn 
who they are, what they do, how they buy. Thus this 
trainee wil! be preparing himself to later become a 
top-level space salesman who will be able to inter- 
pret readers and their buying potential to advertisers. 
No selling of subscriptions or space while training 
Salary and expenses. March lst start. Send all facts 
in outline. Box 531, c/o Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 

















© SC/SSORS-TIP AR7Te 


The most convenient and the quickest way to 
produce smart printed promotions is to use 
the Clipper Scissors-Tip way. Free sample 
copy, yours to use, no obligation. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


Box C-806 Peoria, Illinois 


GLOSSY PRINTS 
IN QUANTITY 


Ad managers, agency men, public relations men 
..- heed quality glossy photos? 


ZEPP offers: 
@ Prompt Service 
@ Top Quality Reproduction 
@ Low Price 
Glossy Post Cards...........$.05 each (100 lots)* 
5x7 Glossy Photos......... $.06% each (100 lots)* 
8x10 Glossy Photos........$.08% each (100 lots)* 


*Complete price list on request 


2: 


PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
(SR a Seen AR I RTT RETR a 
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if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


CHICAGO 
Manhettan Bidg 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall 8idg 


for over 71 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 

assignments covered throughout 

ph North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


SICKLES Phale-Keop ng. SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE « 2, NEW JERSEY 








When Chain Saw Peo- 
ple Seek Chain Saw In- 
formation They turn to 
Chain Saw Age. 


F ded 1952 
Portland 66, Oregon 4) Jim Conroy 





LETTERS . . 


continued from p. 156 


Actually, Navy regulations pro- 
hibit our saying that “transistors 
meeting Navy specs” are “Navy- 
approved” and in searching for an 
illustration getting across the “rug- 
gedness” and “Navy-certified” idea, 
we hit on the tattooed hairy hand 
idea. 

CLARK W. FISHEL 

Merchandising Manager, Texas 

Instruments, Inc., Dallas 


Wants 600 teachers of business 
writing to read IM article 

= May we have permission to re- 
print the article, “Let’s De-Gobble- 
dygook Technical Writing” from 
your October issue? 

Our mimeographed bulletin goes 
to the 600 members of our associa- 
tion, most of whom are college 
teachers of business writing. Few 
of them read INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
and I am sure they would like to 
have the ideas and information in 
your article. 

FRANCIS W. WEEKS 

Assistant  Secretary-Editor, 

American Business Writing As- 

sociation, Urbana, III. 


Cartoon gets double duty 
2 Your permission is respectfully 
requested to reprint the cartoon 
appearing at the bottom of page 
210 in your November issue. 

This direct mail cartoon is 
pointedly significant for our exter- 
nal house organ. Hope you can give 
us a quick decision. Would like to 
publish this in our Christmas issue. 

PETER L. SHUGART 

President, New Era Direct Ad- 

vertising Co., Los Angeles 
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“We've got a terrific direct mail 
idea, Floogle, and you’re going to 
be part of it!’’ 





Index to Advertisers 





Air Force 91 
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“American Artisan 
American Assn. of Oilwell Drilling 
Contractors 
American Builder 76, 77 
“American Ceramic Society 97 
“American City, The 15] 
“American Gas Journal 143 
*American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers 
“American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 26-27, 10-11 
“American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers 10-11 
“American Metal Market 133 
American School Board Journal 138 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
The 10-11, 136 
“American Society of. Mechanical 
Engineers 10-11, 36 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
Inc. 29 
“Appliance Manufacturer 130 
“Applied Hydraulics 4, 5 
*“A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog and 
Directory 36 
*Associated Construction Publications 6-7 


10-11, 156 


*Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 142 
Black Diamond 158 
*Bramson Publishing Co. Insert Be- 
tween 64-65 
*Breskin Publications 20-21 
“Brick & Clay Record 16 
Bruce Publishing Company 138, 144 
“Building Supply News 69 


Canadian Industrial Equipment News 92 
“Ceramic Bulletin 97 
Ceramic Industry 70 
Chain Saw Age 158 
Chemical Engineering 18-19 
“Chemical Engineering Progress 10-11, 156 
Chemical Processing 113, 128, 143, 158 
Chemical Week 18-19 
“Chilton Company 30-31 
“Chilton Publications _ Insert Between 8-9 
*Civil Engineering 10-11, 136 
Clark-Smith Publishing Co. 130 
*Coal Mining 90 
“Commercial Refrigeration & Air Con- 
ditioning 4,5 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 4th Cover 
*Construction 6-7 
“Construction Digest 6-7, 138 
“Construction News Monthly 6-7, 128 
*Constructioneer 6-7 
“Copp & Associates, Wm. C. 126, 143 
“Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, The _ 106 
Creative Mailing Service, Inc. 17 


*Daily Journal of Commerce 142 
“Dairy Industries Catalog 124 
Diesel Engine Catalog 124 
Display Sales 134 
“Dixie Contractor, The 6-7 
“Dodge Corp., F. W. 66-67 
Drilling Contractor 144 


Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc. 135 
“Electric Light & Power 14-15 
“Electrical Engineering 26-27, 10-11 
Electrical Manufacturing 82-83 
“Electronic Design 101 
Electronic News 115-118 
Engineering Society Publications 10-11 


‘Factory Management & Maintenance 121 
Fairchild Publications 115-118 
*Flow Magazine 4, § 


Food Business 127 
Food Processing 127 
Foundry Insert Between 16-17 


Gage Publishing Co. 82-83 
Gardner Displays 140 
“Gardner Publications, Inc. 109 
Gray, Inc., Russell T. 153 


“Hayden Publishing Corp. 101 
“Haywood Publishing Co. 14-15, 158 
*Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 125 
“Hitchcock Publishing Co. 96 
“Hospitals 80 


*Ice Cream Review, The 124 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation 144 

“Industrial Equipment News 93, 104 

“Industrial Heating 2 

“Industrial Packaging 158 

“Industrial Press, The 23 

“Industrial Publications, Inc. 16, 69, 70, 141 

“Industrial Publishing Group, The 4,5 

“Industry & Welding 4, 5 

“Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc., The 146 
Instrument & Apparatus News 28 

“Instruments & Automation 28 

“Instruments Publishing Company 28 

‘Iron Age Insert Between 8-9 

*Iron & Steel Engineer 84 
Ivel Construction Corp. 149 


*Johnson, Inc., Franklin H. 78 
Journal of Metals 10-11 
“Journal of Petroleum Technology 98 
*Journal of the American Hospital As- 
sociation 80 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 9, 125 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 74 


*Law and Order 


“Machine and Tool Blue Book 
*Machinery 
*“MacRae’s Blue Book 
Marine Engineering/Log. _ Insert Be- 
tween 128-129 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 107 
Masonry Building 141 
“Material Handling Illustrated 4, 5 
*Materials & Methods 122-123 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 12-13, 18-19, 22, 
24-25, 87, 121 
Mechanical Catalog 10-11 
“Mechanical Engineering 10-11, 36 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder 6-7 
“Mid-West Contractor 6-7 
Midwest Purchasing Agent, The 137 
*Milk Dealer, The 124 
*Milk Products Journal, The 124 
“Mill & Factory 4th Cover 
“Miller Freeman Publications 8 
Mining Engineering 10-11 
“Mississippi Valley Contractor 6-7 
“Modern Castings and American 
Foundryman 89 
“Modern Industrial Press, The 102 
“Modern Machine Shop 109 
“Modern Office Procedures 4, § 
*“Modern Plastics 20-21 
“Modern Railroads 135 
Multi-Ad Services, Inc. 158 


National Business Woman 145 


“National Provisioner, The 119 
National Publishing Company 145 
“New England Construction 6-7 
New Equipment Digest _ Facing Page 17 


“Occupational Hazards 4,5 
Oil and Gas Equipment 120 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 62-63 
*Olsen Publishing Co., The 124 


Paint, Oil and Chemical Review 95 
“Paper Trade Journal 61 
“Penton Publications Insert Between 16-17 
“Petroleum Engineer, The 
Insert between 112-113 
‘Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The Insert Between 112-113, 143 
Petroleum Publishing Company, Inc. 120 
Petroleum Week 12-13 
*Pit and Quarry 1ll 
Plastic Binding Corporation 113 
“Power Engineering 
“Precision Metal Molding 
"Proceedings of the LR.E. 
“Product Design & Development 
“Product Engineering 
*Production Insert Between 64-65 
Progressive Architecture 
Insert Between 80-81 
*Public Works 157 
*Pulp and Paper 8 
Putman Publishing Co. 
113, 127, 128, 143, 158 


Railway Age 34-35 
“Reinhold Publishing Corp. 

Insert Between 80-81, 122-123 
Reply-O-Letter 85 
Research Executive Personnel 158 
“Rocky Mountain Construction 6-7 


Sales Tools, Inc. 126 
*Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 158 
*Signal 143 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 

34-35, 76. 77, Insert Between 128-129 
*Smith, Inc., Harry W. Facing Page 81 
“Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C. 81, 94, 129 
Southern Farm Equipment 94 
Southern Hospitals 130 
“Southern Power and Industry 129 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor 6-7 
"Steel Processing 65 
*Steel Publications, Inc. 65 
Sweet's Catalog Service 66-67 


*Technical Publishing Co. 32-33 
*Telephone Engineer Publishing Cor- 
poration 132 
*Texas Contractor 6-7 
“Textile Industries 81 
*Textile World 87 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 139 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 93, 104 
*Thomas Register 1 
Time 3rd Cover 
Tool Engineer, The 29 


“Vance Publishing Corp. 131 


“Watson Publications, Inc. 102, 130, 135 
“Welding Illustrated 4,5 
“Western Builder 6-7 
Wittner Advertising, Fred 

Facing Page 113 
“Wood and Wood Products 131 


Zepp Photo Service 158 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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' EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


Is Specialization Worth Its Cost? 


One of the major problems confronted by advertisers 
and agencies selling to industry is the extent to which 
copy should be specialized to the media in which the 
advertising is to be run. 

In these days of high production costs, advertisers as 
well as their agencies often shrink from the task of pre- 
paring separate advertisements for each industrial mar- 
ket to which their promotion is addressed, compromis- 
ing in favor of presenting a more general story, which 
can be run without change in a large number of publi- 
cations. 

The great advantage of using a specialized industrial 
publication, of course, is to be able to talk to the special 
group in its own language. This is not mere theory, as 
both readership scores and direct response in terms of 
inquiries usually indicate a considerably greater impact 
from specialized copy than from advertisements more 
general in their appeal. Therefore the advertiser loses 
much of his opportunity when he goes into a medium 
with a special kind of audience and does not address it 
in terms of its own special interests. 

Some advertisers of products used in many industrial 
fields have found that they can at least approach the 
ideal of a completely specialized copy by changing the 
illustration, so that each medium gets an advertisement 
demonstrating the application of the product in its own 
field. This creates a favorable atmosphere for the ad- 
vertising, and provides a specialized appeal without the 
increased expense of producing complete advertise- 
ments which are different for each industry. 

One of the product classifications where this method 
works well is materials handling equipment. Another is 
motor trucks. By providing an industry picture which 
shows the product at work in each field addressed, the 
ad has more wallop than otherwise, even though the 
rest of the copy, including product descriptions, remains 
the same for all of the publications on the list. 

If the space unit is large enough, it is also possible to 
run advertisements which show many industry applica- 
tions, and thus are calculated to interest readers in al- 
most every field, since one or more of the examples 
shown will relate to the specific problems of the reader. 

In all of these examples, the solution of the problem 
is to avoid complete copy specialization, in order to 
save costs. Another approach to the question is to go all 
the way in writing advertising for each special field in 
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which the advertiser is interested, but to produce fewer 
ads than the number of insertions indicated. The repe- 
tition of ads does not involve substantial loss of reader- 
ship, as studies made in a number of industrial fields 
have shown that if the interval between insertions is 
adequate, the advertisement will do almost as well the 
second or third time it is run as it did when it made its 
initial appearance. 

All of these comments emphasize the importance of 
advertising research, in order to know whether the in- 
creased cost of specialization is justified. Many adver- 
tisers who regard this subject as academic would learn 
much to their advantage if they carefully studied their 
readership scores, as well as maintained exact records 
on inquiries produced by different types of copy. 

If it can be demonstrated, as a good many advertisers 
and agencies have done to their own satisfaction, that 
specialized copy performs much better than general 
copy, then the answer is clear that it is poor economy 
to create advertising of a general character and then 
run it in specialized media without any attempt to 
change it in order to capitalize on the editorial appeal 
of the publication. 

The more specialized the medium, the higher the 
rates per thousand usually are. The advertiser who 
welcomes the opportunity to address this special audi- 
ence should also realize that it will pay him, in most 
cases, to have his story parallel the editorial content of 
the medium. It costs more, but it’s almost certainly 


worth more. 
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What has happened to the 


Did you know that, in the past ten years, the cost of personal 
sales calls in industry has gone up from an average of $10.72 
in 1945 to $17.29 in 1955? This is an increase of 61.3%. 
Adjusted in terms of constant dollars the increase is 13.1%. 


This is one of the findings from a recent McGraw-Hill Research 

Department analysis of replies from sales managers 

of 153 industrial companies. The complete report also lists the 

average number of employees per salesman in various size 

companies; contains median figures for larger industrial 

groups, and individual listings for each company. Copies of 

this Data Sheet (48012) are available from your 

McGraw-Hill man. 

Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill 
. all designed to provide a better understanding of why 

good advertising in good business publications helps 

create more sales. 


| McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINES 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





HOW CAN YOU BE SURE 


your advertising is reaching 
the plant men you want? 











There is no possible way any ordinary circulation method can assure you of constant coverage 
of the plant men who are known to specify and buy... throughout industry — no ordinary 
method can get your advertising to new buying power as it appears... can avoid wasting your 
advertising on those who have vanished from the buying scene. 


Subscription salesmen can’t do it— 
Subscription mailings can’t do it-- 
Ordinary list-building methods can’t do it. 


But there is a sure, practical way to get you the 
coverage you want of the plant men who have 
the authority to specify, buy, initiate requisi- 
tions—the way industrial sales managers do it. 





Mix AND Factory builds and maintains its cir- 
culation through 1,724 industrial salesmen who 
can personally identify and enter the subscriptions 
for the men they must sell .. . who personally can- 
cel the subscriptions of those who no longer have 
the power to buy... not at the end of a subscrip- 
tion term of one, two or three years, but with the 
very next issue of MILL AND Factory. 


These 1,724 salesmen call on the approximately 
28,000 plants that are estimated to account for 75% 
of industry’s buying power. It averages out to about 
20 plants per man. The subscription canvasser 
must cover hundreds of plants to make a living; 
he can’t afford to call on any one plant more than 
once a year, at the most — he just doesn’t have the 
time to study each plant’s individual buying pat- 
tern. But the industrial salesmen, because of their 
concentration at the local level, know these plants 
—and, at any given time, the men in them, regard- 
less of title, who can specify and buy. MILL AND 
Factory has more of these salesmen in Michigan 
and Ohio alone, than any other business publica- 
tion has circulation men in the entire United States. 
These 1,724 salesmen are employed by 145 lead- 
ing industrial distributor organizations and re- 
gardless of your method of sales representation, 
these salesmen identify and sell the men who must 


be sold on your product—whether they specify, 
buy, or influence the purchase of a product. 


This is Franchise-Paid Circulation 


The distributor has a stake in seeing that MiLu 
AND Factory reaches the right men, because he 
pays for each and every subscription in his terri- 
tory with his own hard cash. In return he gets a 
signed ad on the back cover and a product insert 
ad of his choice in each issue. This can only pay 
off for the distributor when MILL AND Facrory gets 
to the men he sells— the men you must sell. 


coverage, sure; but do they read? 


MILL AND Facrory gets to the men who count, but 
that’s not all you want. You want readers. 


That’s why MILL AND Factory employs its own 
Reader Certification System to see to it that MILL 
AND Factory continues to go only to those who say 
they read it and want to keep on reading it. This 
is a very costly operation that goes far beyond 
BPA’s “verification” requirements — every single 
reader is regularly asked if he reads it and wants it, 
insuring 100% readership certification. 


There is one practical way you can be sure your 
advertising reaches the men who can say “Yes” 
or “No” and make it stick...who are known to 
be the important men today...who are known 
to read the publication that carries your adver- 
tising... MILL AND FACTORY. 


Mill & Factory reaches the men, 


Mills Factory 
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regardless of title, 
your salesmen must see to sell. 
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